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VJ INTRODUCTION. 

own ; yet die task does not seem to me im- 
practicable. It is only to be just, and not en- 
deavour to illustrate our own reputation 
by calumniating that of our neighbours. 

Whether the pen of the distinguished 
author of Waverley has been sufficiently 
impartial in portraying the events of french 
history , in the Tales of a Grandfather , 
may be seen in the original work. 

In this abridgement I have taken the li- 
berty , without disguising any of the cir- 
cumstances , to soften such expressions as 
appeared to me harsh and unjust ; and I 
claim the right of so doing. I imagine that 
I have acquired it by the experience of 
many years residence in France ^ and by 
the opportunities I have had of examining 
the french character in all classes of life. 
Their most general fault is dieir fickleness : 
it appears in fact to be national , and the 
nation has often paid diearly for it. 



tMTJlOSUCTIOIf. Vij 

"Walter Scott's History of this celebrated 
nation terminates at the reign of Char- 
les YI. 1480. I have continued it, giving a 
brief, and impartial detail of the events from 
that time to the {^resent day ; in language 
adapted to the intelligence of youth, and 
:calculated at the same time to offer , to the 
rising generation of France ^ the means of 
learning a foreign language while they are 
familiarizing themselves with the history 
of their own country. 

The close of the ei^teenth century, and 
ihe beginning of the nineteenth have been 
extremely fertile lA political events; in 
which France and England have particular- 
ly distinguished themselves, by their deter- 
niip^ and sucoesaful rivality. 

It faas cost me no efibrts to narrate those 
'Circumstances with perfect impartxaltty ; 
and to render justice to the two bravest 
nations in Euro}^. 
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Viij INTAODUCTION, 

In speaking of the political changes 
since 1829, I flatter myself that I have 
preserved a strict neutrality. I have neither 
the right , nor the inclinalion to compare 
the advantages, with the disadvantages, 
of the two revolutions in France; except 
in a moral point of view , and there every 
man , and more especially every father of a 
family , has the right. 

France has long, and justly, enjoyed 
the reputation of being the most polished 
nation in Europe. She has stood so emi- 
nently high in that point of view , that 
her greatest enemies have never disputed 
her superiority. This amiable quality was 
so generally diffused throughout the nation 
that it became the distinguishing character- 
istic of a Frenchman , from the monarch , 
downward through all classes of society , 
to the very shoe-black. 

The (events by which this celebrated na- 
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tion has been agitated , during the last 
half century, appear to me, who am a 
watchful observer , to have had a baleful 
influence over this distinguishing and ami-* 
able trait in the french character ; and par^ 
ti<;ularly among the youth ; who, before they 
are of an age to be capable of judging righ^ 
from wrong , begin to occupy themselves 
with politics. They give their opinions with 
all the pertinacity of the most determined 
partisans , and by these means frequently 
acquire a degree of self-sufficiency of 
which they are seldom able to divest them-* 
selveis. 

Thus they lose sight of that urbanity , 
of that suavity , w^hich has obtained for 
France the first place among civilized na- 
tions ; and tliey greatly reduce her claims 
to that honorable distinction. 

I speak to the rising generation. I have 
the honor of having a part of their edu- 
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cation confided to me; and I will, as 
far as in me lies , endeaTOur to prepaid 
them for social life , so that they may fulfil 
their duties in it with honor and integrity ; 
never losing sight of that amiable quality 
by means of which the words French and 
polite became synonymous. 
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NAMES 

OF ANCIENT PEOPLE 



Tbb AtLOMoau 
Thi.Eddi, 
Thi A«tiui , 

Tbi AuEUMni , 



Tbb Axiicmcis , 
Thi AiAiu , 
Tub Bon , 

The BiLe« , 
Tai Cuts , 
ThbFianks, 
Tni Gauls , 



a people of Savoy. 

people of Burgundy. 

people of Aavergne. 

people inhalntiDg the «ouii 
try between the Meiu, 
the Rhine and the Da- 
nube. 

people of Langnedoc : the 
Protestants. 

a people of Saiinatia or Tar- 
people iubabitiDg Bour- 
bonnais and part of Au- 
vergne. 

people between the Rhine 
and the Oise. 

aucient inhabitants of the 
greater part of Gaul. 

ithe united tribes from which 
France took her name, 
r inhabitants of Gaol, ancient 
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Tbs Huns , 

Thb Hblybtians y 
Th8 Ostrogoths, 

The Sequaki , 



Thb Yandals , 
Tui^ YisiaoTHs, 



KAMBS OF AMCISMT PBOPLE. 

a fierce people of Sarmatia 
who invaded the Roman 
empire and established 
Hungary. 

the Swiss. 

the Eastern Goths. 

{a people inhabiting Fran-t 
che-Comte. 
fa people on the shores of 
\ the Baltic, 
the Western Goths. 
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quell a revolt in Flanders. Observation of ihe court 
buflbiNi. Death of Francis. 3o} 

Talb XXXV. 

Henry H. Tronblei in his rei|^ caused by Luther and 
Calvin. Meetioj^ and pcDtest of the schismatics who 
acquire the n»me of ProtestaAits. Admiral de Coli- 
gny. Duke de Gvise. The Protestants persecuted. 
Abdication of the emperor Cbailes Y. He retires to 
a monasteryr His son Philip succeeds as king of 
Spain. The duke de Guise attacks Calais. It is taken 
from the English. Philip of Spain marries Henry's 
sister.Peace made. Public rejoicings in consequence. 
Henry is wounded by accident and dies soon 
after. . Sog 

Tale XXXVI. 

Francis II, only sixteen years old. Catherine deMedicis 
governs with the assistance of the Guises. Fran- 
cis marries the celebrated Mary Stnart.The Prolcs- 
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unls become powerful. Goligny and Honlmoreiicv 
join them and thus become obnoxious lo the court. 
The prince de Gonde of the protestant party. A 
plot of the Protestants to seize the Guises. Conde 
imprisoned. Liberated. Declares himself a protes- 
tant. Is condemned to death. Francis dies at the 
age of seventeen. Marie Stuart returns to Scot- 
land. 3t3 

Talk XXXVII. 

Gbarles IX., only ten years old at his succession. 
Condi is pardoned. The king of Navarre named 
lieutenant general. Michel de Lhopital chancellor. 
Battle between some Protestants and some catho- 
lics. Gonde and Navarre take the lead of the two 
parties. Guise killed at Orleans. Peace with Elng- 
land. Death of Montmorency in a battle near St. 
Denis. Death of Conde. The Protestants acquire iiv 
flueAce. Marriage between ' th«' king's sister and 
Henry of Navarre. iV^^ack on Coligny. Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Assassination of Goligny. Memo- 
rable answer of the viscount d'Orlhe. Excuse for 
the massacre. The king fiies from the Louvre. His 
death. The beginning of the year changed from 
Easter to January. 3 1 4 

Talb XXXVIII. 

Henry III. Was king or Poland. His depraved morals. 
Cathcrhie de Medicis and Protestants. The king of 
Navarre qiii(s Paris and joins the Protestants. The 
Germans invade France ; are paid to retire. The 
League. Convocation of the states general. The 
king declares himself chief of the League. The Pro- 
testants pursued with vigor. Proclamation of ihc 
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king of Navarre (Henry IV). Conspiracy- against 
the kin«. The Barricades. Henry obliged to flee. 
Forced to sWear enmity to the Protestants. States 
general. RctoU at Paris. Henry joins the king of 
Mavarre. They maruh against the capital. Arrive at 
St. Cloud. Henry III. assassinated. 819 

Tale XXXIX. 

Henry IV. Is forced to retire towards Dieppe. Prirsued 
by Guise. Resumes the offensive and marches to- 
wards Paris. Battk of Ivry. Siege, of Paris. Capi- 
tulates and Henry enters in triumph. Attempt to 
assassinate him. Endeavours to conciliate all par- 
ties. Is forced to adopt the catholic religion. Is 
acknowledged king of France. Difficulty of obtain- 
ing absolution from the Pope. Penance enjoined. 
Importunities of the Protestants. Edict of Nantes. 
Sully named minister. Henry divorces his wife. 
Sully tears a promise of marriage from Henry to 
Henrietie d'Entragues. Retires. Is recalled. Henry 
marries Mary de Medicis. His domestic character. 
Anecdote. Henry about to take the field against 
the German. Coronation of the queen. Ass9ssina- 
-tion of Henry. Character of Henry. Sully's admi- 
nistration. Improvements in the capitaT. Sa3 

Talb XL. 

Louis XHf., only eight years old at his succession. 
Regency of Mary de Medicis. The marshal d'Ancre. 
Sully retires from court. Alliance with Spain by 
marriage. Richelieu becomes minister. Arrest and 
death of the marshal d'Ancre. His widow tried and 
executed for sorcery. Mary de Medicis excites a 
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civil war against Louis. ConSruialion of (lie Edict 
of Nantes. Richelieu becomes cardinal. Accommo* 
dation between Mary de Medicis and the king. A 
new quarrel. A dispute between the king and his 
brother the duke of Orleans. Richelieu in danger 
of assassination. Conspiracy of Cinqmars and de 
Thou. Decapitation of Cinqmars at Lyons. Riche> 
lieu carried to court in a litter. Building of the 
Palais-Royal. Richelieu gives the Palais-Royal to the 
king. His death. Improvements under Richelieu. 
Death of Mary de Medicis and of Louis XUI. 3^8 

Talb XLI. 

Louis XIV. , only five years old. Situation. Regency. 
The king's will annulled. Cardinal Masarin named 
minister. The Spaniards invade France. Battle of 
Rocroy. The Spanish Netherlands obtain their in- 
dependance. The peace ofMunster. TheFrondeurs 
and the Maaarins. The regent leaves Paris. A com- 
promise. Maaarin is obliged to retire. Marches with 
an army against Paris. A battle in the faubourg St. 
Antoine. Maaarin dismissed and Paris becomes 
tranquil. The Spaniards take Dunkirk and Grave- 
lines. Treaty between England and France. Dun- 
kirk retaken. Peace between France and Spain. 
Louis marries the king of Spain's daughter. Death 
of M azarin. Colbert becomes minister .Marseilles and 
Dunkirk declared free ports.The streets of Paris first 
paved and lighted. Racine and Boilrau. 3^33 

Tale XLII. 

Continuation of the reign of Louis XIV. Death of ihe 
\,inQ of Spain. Wa^ with Spain. )^atiles uf marsl^al 
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Turtnne. ForliBcaiions ofVauban. Peace of Aix-la- 
Cfaapelle. The French march into Holland. The 
northern powers assist Hhe Dutch. England makes 
a treaty with Holland. The French coniinue the 
war. Death of Torenne at Salxbach. Relreat of the 
French. Peace between France and Hollands- The 
French take Sirasburg. Louis increases his navy. 
Attacks Algiers. Bombards Genoa. The Protestants 
exposed to fre&h persecutions. Revocation cf the 
Edict uf Nantes. Prospeiity of silk manufactory in 
England caused by the efnigrations from France. 
' JUfeporable words of Christine jof Sweden. James 11. 
of England dethroned. Battles of the Boyne and la 
Hogue. Th^ peace of Riswick. The duke of Anjou 
becomes king of >Spain. Invasion of Italy by Leo- 
pold. f)eath of James H. England declarer war 
against F-rance. Campaigns of the duke of Marl- 
borough. Villars and Tallard. 'Battle of Blenheim. 
Taking of Gibraltar. Battle of Ra<mU\es. A famine 
in France. Memorable words of Louis. Battle of 
Malplaquet. Victory gained by Viltars over the 
English at Denam. Peace concluded. Louis ap- 
proaches his end. Regrets his passion for war. His 
death.Thc iron mask. Curious circumstance. Build- 
ing the palace of Versailles and other improve- 
ments in this reign. 337 

Xalb XLIH. 

Louis XV., only five years old. Regency of the diikc 
of Orleans. Spain and Sweden ugainst France. 
Death of Charles Xll.Cessation of the regency. Louis 
takes the reins of government. A war in Europe 
«o;M:erniiig the crown of Poland. B^^rie Therise 
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becomes empress. Wars against her. The English 
assist her. Battle of Dettingen. The Aiistrians pass 
fhe Rhine. Battle of Fotitenoy. The war extends 
into Italy, ketones of the French in the Nether- 
lands. Taking of Bergen-op-Zoom. Bad sliate of the 
french navy. War between France and England. 
Prussia joins the English. Battle of Rosbach. Mi- 
nistry of Pitt earl of Ghathanil Treaty of Paris by 
which the English obuin Canada. Attempt to 
assassinate Louis. Expulsion of the Jesuits. Death 
of Louis by the small*pox. 34^ 

Tale XLIV. 

Louis XVL, twenty years old. Necker called to the fi- 
nances. War between England and America. The 
English aUack a french vessel. War between the 
two countries. Combat between d'OrvilUers and 
Keppel. Siege of Gibraltar. The Americans obtain 
their independance. Tfational debt in France. Ca- 
lonne supersedes Necker. A land tax. Lits de jus- 
tice. Assembly of states general. Jeu de Paume. 
National aisembly4 Attack on the Bastile. National- 
guard. Tri-coloured flag. Louis takes the national 
cockade. Attack by the populace on the palace at 
Versailles. The king brought to Paris by the )>eople. 
Scarcity of money. Assignals. The Federation at 
the Champ-de-Mars. Alterations in the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, llie duke of Orleans and Mirabeau in- 
terfere. Popular opinion overcomes all other in* 
flnence. The king and qn«en escape from Paris. 
Their imprudent manner of travelling. Are re- 
cognised and arrested at Varenaes. Brought back to 
Paris. Attack on the TuUerics on the io»^ August. 
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The royal family sent prisoners lo die Temple. 
The foreign powers advaiMie. France declared a 
republic. Loais XVI. arraigincd at the bar of the 
assembly. Condemned to death by a majority of 
fire votes.-. Sanferre goes to the Temple and reads 
the sentence to tlieking. Louis decapitated at the age 
of 36. Marie- Antoinette tried, condemned and exe- 
eutedt. The Dauphin Louis XVIL 35 j 

Tale XLV. 

Tke Af public. Jlfa49acres. Emigrations. The young 
fluke of Orleans in exile. IVaiional convention. As- 
sassination of Marat. Lieutenant Bonaparte at Tou- 
lon. Becomes general.. Meaaccs England with in- 
T«aioi& Goes to Egypt* Fleet destroyed by JNelaon. 
Bonaparte returns to Paris. Uissolyes the Directory. 
GonsvW government. Short peace witb England. 
War renewed. Glorious ownipaigns of the french 
army* Conspiracies againftt Napoli^on. Infernal ma- 

cbiof. .3Gi 

' Talk XLVI. 

The empire. Bonaparte proclaimed emperor. Death 
of tbf dule d'Enghien. Another project of inva- 
ding England. la pvevented and marches against 
Austria. Takes Vienna* Battle of Austerlitz. Co- 
lumn in the place Vendome. Bonaparte returns to 
Paris. Battle of Trafalgar. Death of the english ad- 
miral Nelson. Napoleon in Poland. Austria again 
at war with France. Bonaparte again at Vienna. 
Battles of Esliag and Wagrani. Peace with Austria. 
Invasion of the papal dominions. The Pope at 
Fontaiuebleaa. Battle of Gorunna; death of gene- 
ral Moore. Wellesley takes command of the eng- 
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lish troops iu the Peninsula. Divorce of Josephine. 
Bonaparte marries Marie-Louise. Joseph Bonaparte 
Ling of Spain. Birth of the Ling of Rome. Napo- 
leon marcb<^s against Russia. Arrives at Moscow. 
Destruction of that city. French army obliged to 
quit it. Retreat of the French. Sudden change of 
the weather. Dreadful suffering of the army on 
its retreat. Bonaparte hastens to Paris to demand 
reinforcements. Thermometer a8 below zero* 
Reinforcement of 'iSoyOoo men. Bonaparte leaves 
Paris to rejoin the army. Battle of Vittoria. Cam- 
paign of i8i3. Victory of Lntien. Death of Mo- 
reau. Battle of Leipsick. Death of Poniatowsfci. 
Bonaparte recrosses the Rhine to arm the depart- 
ments. France invaded on two points. Battle of 
Brienne. Conference at Chatillun. Battle of Mon- 
tereau. Discouragenicnt and want of harmony in 
the frcnch army. The allies reach Paris. Defence 
of the capital by the national-guard and the pupils 
of the Polytechnic school. Capitulation of Paris. 
Abdication of Bonaparte. Death of Josephine. Bo- 
naparte goes to Elba. Arrival of Louis XVIII. Sta^ 
lue taken down from the column. Congress at 
Vienna. Bonaparte invades France. 365 

Tale XLVII. 

The hundred days. Arrival of Bonaparte at Paru. 
Louis Will, goes to Ghent. The irllies proscribe 
Napoleon. The duchess d^Angouleme in the 
south. The allies prepare to invade France. Bona- 
parte prepares to march against them. Divisions in 
ike government. The allites in Flanders. Napoleon 
^Itavks and defeats the pru8si^ns ai Ligny. Kar- 
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row MCApe of Blucher. Tlie French, advance. 
Grouchy $§nt after the Prussians. Arrival of Bo- 
naparte a I Qqatre-Bras. The french and english 
armies in pfesence of each other , Napoleon and 
Wellington opposed. Battle of Waterloo. Fatal 
mistake of Grouchy. The Prussians attack the 
French on flank. Charge of cavalry* La gabdr 
MBvar, The french army becomes coofnsed and is 
defeated. The Prussians follow then. Treachery 
among the french officers. Bonaparte proposes to 
abdicate in favour of his son. Offers to take oom- 
mand of the army as general. The allies at Paris. 
Capitulation. Bonaparte goes on boi|rd an english 
vessel. Asks an asylum in England. If sent to St. 
Helena where he dies. 38i 

Tale XLVIIT. 

Second restoration. Treaty of peac$. The allies retain 
the forts during three years. Ney and Labedoyere. 
Lavalette.A pistol fired at lord Wellington. Assas- 
sination of'the duke de Berri. Birth of the duke de 
Bordeaux. A civil war in Spain. The Frenp h under 
the duke d'Angonleme march into Spain. Dpath of 
Louis XVIII. 391 

Tale XLIX. 

Charles X. Misunderstandings. Attack and conquest 
of Algiers. The fatal orders in council. Dissolution 
of parliament. A pun. Great disorders in Paris. 
Increase to a revolt, finish by a revolution. Des- 
cription of the most striking events of the three 
memorable days. Liberty of the press suspended. 
Consternation in Paris. Lamps brcJien on monday 
Alight a6(l> July i83o. Tuesday, newspapers tl^oiigh 
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forbidden are pnblidied.Mcibsassemble.News papers 
read aloud in the garden of (be Patais-Royat. Manu- 
factorersdischarge ibeir workmen.Tbe gendarmerie 
charge the mob; Are pelted. A report of fire-arms. The 
people cry to arms ! Gnnsmith's broken open and 
pillaged. Discharges of musketry. 28^^ the combat 
renewed. Ministers quit their hotels and go to the 
Tuileriesl Barricades. Pacing stones thrown from 
the windows on the military. Soldiers of the line 
hesitate. Join the people. Fighting continued nearly 
all night. Thursday 39^^ a bloody day. Powder 
magazines seized. Barracks taken. Populace enter 
pell melt. Furniture thrown from 'the windows. 
Retreat of the troops. The king offers to revoke 
the Ordonnances. Is told it is too late. Offers to 
abdicate in favour of the Dauphin. Refused. Provi- 
sional government. Duke of Orleans lieutenant ge- 
• neral.Tri-coloured flag. Charles X. leaves St. Cloud, 
goes to Rambouillet. Abdicates. Refuses an escort. 
The populace of Paris march against Rambouillet. 
Charles X. and his family emigrate. Go to Eng- 
land. Afterwards to Prague. New Charter. Duke 
of Orleans chosen king. 3g^ 

Tale L. 

Louis Philip I. The ministers of Charles-X. try to 
escape. Four of them are taken and condemned to 
perpetnal imprisonment. Irritation of the public 
at the time of their trial. Insurrection on the 5*-^ of 
June i83a. Dreadful combat on the 6^^ in the rue 
St. Martin. Duchess of Ben-i lands in the sooth of 
France. Civil war in the Vendee. The duchess 
taken in a very curious situation. Confined in' the 
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castle of Bliiye. Gives 1>irtb to a child. Is sent out 
of France. Revolution at Brussels. Separation of 
'IV Holland from Flanders. Interference of France and 

rb England. Grown of the Netherlands offered to the 

id: duke of Nemours. Not accepted. Leopold of Saxe- 

Gobourg chosen king. He marries a daughter of 
^ Louis -Philip. Siege of Aiit>i\'erp by the French. 

i Surrender of its citadel. The Dutch retire. ^o^ 
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TALE I. 



GAUL. 



The extensive, yet compact, country, now 
called Frawcb , and known formerly by tlie 
name of Gaul, was one of the most important 
which was liable to the general encroachments 
made by Rome on her neighbours. The inhabit- 
ants were very numerous and much disposed 
to martial achievements; frequently leaving 
their own country when they found tlieit po- 
pulation increase , and establishing new settle* 
ments elsewhere. They were often at war with 
the gi^eat Roman republic , and not finally sub- 
dued until the last days of Roman liberty. 

Gaul contained the whole country bounded 
by the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, the 
Mediterranean sea , and the Ocean ; it was 
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considerable, not only from its extent, but 
from its climate and fertility , and chiefly in- 
habited by the descendants of the Celtic race. 
These G^ts by whom Gaul was first peopled , 
appear to have been the great family by which 
the habitable parts of Europe were first settled ; 
but their descendants were conquered by the 
Gothic tribes , the second great colonists of this 
quarter of the globe. The manners of the Celts, 
and especially their religious institutions, were 
peculiar : their chief priests were the Druids , 
and to them was entrusted the public worship, 
and the preservation of their laws and histories. 
These were usually couched in poetry which 
the Druids committed to memory , and recited 
at their periodical meetings and festivals. 

These Druids seem to have erected one of 
the most complete systems of priesthood , that 
the world ever saw ; the government was always 
directed by their opinion , and they had abso- 
lute influence over all classes of people. Human 
sacrifices were frequently offered up by them 
under an impression that we ought to pre- 
sent to the Deity what we hold most dear, 
which undoubtedly is human life. The Bards 
were only inferior to the Druids in importance. 
Music and Poetry were eagerly cultivated by 
them. They sung hymns to iheir Deity, and the 
praises of deceased wamors; and such was the 
affection of the people for these arts, that,, at 
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k later penod, it was found the best method to 
translate the Sacred Writings into poetry and 
set them to music. 

The Government in Gaul was various among 
the different independant states, which, accord* 
ing as custom prevailed among them , were 
governed by kings or by elective magistrates. 
They were a bold, fiery, warlike racej the 
very women were used to sustain the fight 
when the men were defeated , and often slew 
themselves rather than surrender. 

In appearance they were a handsome people : 
bold, yet not without civility. They arranged 
their hair so as to give a wildness and ferocity 
to their aspect ; and their chiefs wore a twisted 
chain of gold. Manlius, an ancient Roman, 
who killed a champion thus decorated, assom* 
ed thence the additional name of Torquatus, 
or him with the Chain. They also wore brace* 
lets and ornaments round the ancle, frequently 
of the same precious metal. 

The Gauls were very hospitable to strangers, 
profuse in eating, and still more so in the use 
of strong liquors. The Romans accused them of 
being fickle and treacherous in their engage* 
ments. When their numbers, seemed about to 
exceed the means of subsistence , many of them 
departed from their native country to find new 
settlements at the expense of some richer, or 
more thinly peopled region. 
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Thus the Gauls were frequently troublesome 
neighbours to the Romans , passing the Alps 
into Lombardy where they established strong 
colonies. They frequently invaded the southern 
parts of Italy , and under their general , Bren- 
nus , even burnt and pillaged the city of Rome 
itself, three hundred and eighty five years be- 
fore the Christian era. They were , however , 
obliged to retreat, and were finally defeated 
by the Dictator Gamillus. They rendered tliem- 
selves formidable at a later period under a ge- 
neral named Brennus , who seized upon the 
treasures in the celebrated Temple of Apollo 
at Delphos. In these excursions, the Gallic in- 
vaders , acted , not as the forces of one united 
kingdom , but rather as an assemblage of inde- 
pendant bands of the various states and com- 
munities, into wliich the country was subdivid- 
ed; though subject, for a time, to a single chief. 

According to the opinion of Cicero , the 
Gauls, until the conquest of Julius C«sar, 
were the most obstinate and formidable ene- 
mies of the Romans. In the celebrated conspi- 
racy of Cataline, it was the intention of the 
conspirators to have obtained from Gaul a 
considerable force "for the execution of their 
purpose ; which comprehended nothing less 
than the total destruction of the Roman form 
of government. But certain ambassadors of the 
AUobroges, a people of Savoy in alliance with 
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Rome, having iDformeil the Consul Sanga of 
Ihe proposals which had been made to them , 
caused the discovery of the plot. Nevertheless, 
the risk of their future interference was a secret 
reason for ui^ing the subjugation of this power- 
ful people. The Romans already possessed one 
small province in Gaul, and more than a cen- 
tury before Christ's birlh the Consul Mai'cius 
Rex had j>repared its subjection, by establishing 
a Roman colony between the Pyrenees and the 
city of Toulouse, where he founded the state 
flailed Narbonnc. This colony was connected 
with Italy by a military road between the Alps 
a.Dd Pyrenees, and afforded most of the pretexts 
of the Bepublic for interfering with the affairs 
of Gaul. 

The protection of the Allobr»^es and other 
states in the neighbourhood of the province 
which had embraced tlie friendship of Rome, 
formed an apology for such intermeddling. 
Thus the conquest of Gaul was in a certain 
d^free founded on state necessity; hut besides 
this, the Romans were compelled to make a 
war of subjection on a people who were always 
restless neighbours, and occasionally dangerous 
enemies. Julius Caesar was a genei'al equally 
wise and skilful, and neglected no means of ac- 
complishing an object so essential to his people, 
and to his own fortunes. The principal drcum- 
stance which afforded exercise for Cssar's po- 
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litical sagacity, and a pretext at the same time 
for his military interference, was the suhdivi- 
sion of this great country into a variety of cities, 
governments and states, engaged in endless 
feuds which perpetually called for , or at least 
served to excuse, the intervention of the Roman 
general , who , while he pretended to advocate 
the rights of some , failed not to prepare the 
subjugation ofthe whole. A singular resolution 
on the part of the Helvetians, a Gallic tribe, 
afforded the Romans the first opportunity for 
armed interference in the affairs of Gaul. 

This nation had defeated a considerable army 
of the Republic, and only spared their lives on 
condition of their passing beneath the yoke; an 
acknowledgment of the most abject surrender. 
One of Caesar's own relatives had shared this 
degi*adartion. 

The habit of emigration was then so general , 
that the spirit of local attachment, which is at 
this day one of the strongest ties of the modern 
Swiss, was unknown to the ancient Helvetians. 
With the same impatience which had foi^merly 
induced their Celtic forefathers to change their 
position they determined to quit tlieir barren 
mountains, and to march forth in a body, to 
establish new settlements in other regions. 

After some feuds among themselves the Hel- 
vetii set forth upon their adventui*ous expedi- 
tion. They burnt their towns and villages, and, 
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with their ^vives and children, cattle, and slaves 
departed. An incursion so hold as that of the 
Helvetians, gave the Romans a fair pretence 
for resisting; the more as the former proposed 
to march into Gaul itself through the territory 
of the Allobroges*, allies of the Romans , and of 
coui*se under their protection. 

At this extraordinary intelligence, Caesar set 
off with the utmost speed from Rome , to look 
after the pressing affairs of the Gallic province, 
which had been committed to his charge. He 
defended the frontiers of the Allobroges by 
raising a long wall , so flanked with towers , 
that the Helvetians did not dare to attack it. 

The expatriated people being oUiged to 
change their line of march , had only one road 
remaining, which led into Gaul through the 
territory of the Sequani , now called Burgundy. 
This road running among clifis and torrents 
was by its nature judged totally inaccessiUe 
without the consent of ihe Sequani themselves ; 
the HelvetiaUs however chained permission to 
pass through the defiles of the Burgundians 
unopposed; so that they might afterwards march 
in a direction which would enable them to ap- 
proach the ancient Tolosatium (now Toulouse). 
By this movement the Roman province was 
highly endangered. The ^dnans, a people near 
Autun, friends, if not allies of the Romans, 
were mortal enemies of the Sequani, and 
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besought as^stance from Cssar against tlye 
Helvetians. Caesar therefore hastened to inter- 
cept their proposed march, and to prevent the 
threatened devastation of Gaul. So rapid were 
his movements , that finding the rear of their 
army still encamped on the eastern banks of 
the Arar, or Soane, he fell upon it and cut it 
to pieces. He then constinicted, in a single day, 
a bridge to pass his army across that river ; en- 
gaged in a decisive battle the main body of the 
Helvetians , and after a severe contest , defeated 
them with much slaughter. The Helvetians sub- 
mitted, and by Caesar's order returned to their 
ancient possessions excepting only one tribe 
called tlie Boil , who were permitted to settle 
in the teiTitory of Autun , their junction being 
considered advantageous. 

Julius Caesar having thus established the 
terror of his name , and almost annihilated the 
warlike Helvetians , was soon called to under- 
take a war which brought him in contact with 
adversaries still more formidable. Of this he 
was informed in a private council held by the 
^dui. They acquainted him that a feud had 
long existed among the Gauls; between the 
^duans on one hand, and on the other the 
Sequani, and another powerful tribe, called 
the Arvemi, a people situated on the Loire, 
and united with the Sequani against the iBdui. 
Finding that their combined strength was 
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nnable to conquer the £dui, these tribes agreed 
to call to their assistance the warlike German 
nations from the opposite side of the Rhine. 

I must here remind you , that though a pai't 
of Germany had been originally settled by the 
Celtic tribes , yel their successors had been , at 
a subsequent period , subdued or banished by 
a people of a diffei^nt race. This gi*eat and most 
important division of mankind , finally consti- 
tuted the grand source from which the modern 
nations of Europe have been populated. 

They were generally termed Goths, but had 
among themselves a variety of distinctive names. 
Their language was called Gothic, and was 
very different to that of the Celts. The Goths 
did not follow the religion of the Celtic tribes, 
nor were they acquainted with the order of the 
Druids. They worshipped the Sun and the 
Moon , and several imaginary deities. 

They were much attached to divination , 
which w^as chiefly exercised by the matrons ; 
the females received, from this cause, a degree 
of honour seldom paid to them by barbarous 
ti4bes. The Goths possessed some qualities 
which in the eyes of barbarians are of high 
value. They were large-limbed, tall, and very 
strong, having generally red hair and blue eyes. 
Their chiefs commanded during the time of 
war only, and some distinguished men were 
elected as their judges during peace ; each of 

1. 
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these magistrates had a council of one hundred 
persons, supported by the public < The women 
held a high rank amongst them , and were re> 
m'arkable for their chaste and honourable cha- 
racter. The young men were not allowed to 
marry till the age of twenty one ; but in the 
meanwhile they practised those habits of res- 
traint and sobriety, which made them fit for 
the duties of manhood, when they were per* 
mitted to assume the situation of a husband 
and a father. The women on their part finding 
Uiemselves the objects of respect and attention , 
were anxious to obtain a higher reputation in 
society than is usually assigned to females in 
the uncivilized state. They partook in the toils 
and dangers of war, and when a battle wa& 
irretrievably lost, they often , by slaying them^ 
selves and their children , gave dreadful exam-^ 
pies that they preferred death to slavery. 

The character of these Gothic tribes had 
something superior even to that of the Gauls;, 
they were more steady and persevering ; could 
better endure the fatigues of a long and doubtful 
fight ; and if inferior in the fury of a headlong 
onset, they kept their ground more firmly. The 
approach of these Goths from the east gradually 
subdued the Celtic colonies who occupied Ger- 
many ; — some penetrating northwards inta 
Scandinavia, while others went to the south 
and east, till they were cheeked by the moun- 
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tainous regions of Switzerland and the Tyro}, 
and by the broad course of the Rhine. The fair 
regions of Ganl beyond this great river nata^ 
rally became objects of envy to the Germans , 
whose climate was less genial. It is natorat 
therefore that the Germans should have will- 
ingly accepted the invitation of the Arverni and 
Sequani , to cross the Rhine , to support them 
against the JEdui; nor is it surprising that 
Caesar should try to prevent it. He soon learned 
that Ariovistus and the Germans had already 
taken from the Sequani one^third of their terri- 
tory, and demanded a third more for the 
accommodation of reinforcements , which were 
about to join him from Germany. 

When Caesar sent to Ariovistus to know why 
he assaulted the allies of the Roman people , 
he answered him , that he had yet to learn 
what pretence Caesar, or the Romans could have 
for intei*fering with his operations in Gaul. — 
The Romans then marched against him; but 
the Gauls exaggerated the strength and fero- 
city of the Germans so that they spread a 
panic even among the Roman legions. Caesar 
by his address and eloquence calmed this mu- 
tiny : he declared that he would attack the 
enemy though only the Tenth Legion should 
attend him. 

This excited the emulation of the whole ; 
and they called out to be led against the Ger- 
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mans. The3^ advanced , forced the German 
prince to come to an action , routed his whole 
army with great slaughter, and drgve them 
across the Rhine. By this decisive victory the 
reputation of the Roman general was so highly 
raised, that it enahled him to reduce the whole 
country to obedience. He constituted himself 
judge in the numerous quarrels which took 
place among so many independant states ; and 
his decisions encouraged wars amongst them , 
which he so managed that the victory always 
fell to thie side favourable to the Romans. The 
Belgae, a people of Gaul, were tlie first to see 
in this supremacy of the Roman general, the 
seeds of future and absolute subjugation. This 
people residing nearest to the Germans, and 
probably being of German descent , were re- 
markable for their courage and skill in war. 
Yet their alliance against the Romans caused 
repeated invasions and very bloody defeats , 
which increased the fame of Caesar's arms and 
caused the other nations to fear him. But al- 
though it was easy for Caesar to maintain the 
office of governor of Gaul for a short time, yet 
the temper of that people, equally fierce and 
fickle , rendered them very difficult to govern . 
Ten years of the active life of Caesar were spent 
in efforts to reduce Gaul to the condition of a 
Roman province, and for a long time with very 
little success. It was in vain that Caesar laid 
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aside the clemency ivhich he had practised, 
both from policy and inclination. It ivas in vain 
that in one action , the river Aisne was so filled 
up , and gorged with the dead bodies of the 
Gauls, that the corpses served as a bridge to 
their comrades who escaped from the slaughter. 
These and other seventies did not prevent a 
powerful and almost universal insurrection 
against the Romans ; in which the ^dui them- 
selves, though friends of Rome, wearied out 
by exactions, did not refuse to join. 

The chief of the league, whose name was 
Vercingetorix , after many brave exploits, was 
made prisoner, and Caesar remained triumph- 
ant. The wars of Gaul terminated by the 
storming of a very strong fortress , called 
Uxellodunum , where Caesar cruelly command- 
ed the right hands of all the garrison who 
were fit to bear arms, to be struck off. Plu- 
tarch tells us that Caesar in less than ten years , 
took more than eighty cities by storm, subdued 
three hundred states , and fought with thirteen 
millions of men. 

This will appear less astonishing if the reader 
recollects that Caesar seldom encountered one 
nation of Gauls , without the aid of the others 
witli whom he was in alliance at the time; and 
thus , though the Roman general conducted the 
campaign, Gaul was prihgipally ovkrcome by thr 
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In the 49^^ year before the Christian era, 
Oesar returned to Rome , to employ , against 
the liberties of his own countrymen , those 
troops and that discipline, which bad been 
formed during ten years' wars against the 
Gauls *, and Rome became exposed to the mercy 
of her own armies , like the fabled hunter, to 
the attack of his own hounds. 

TALE II. 

ROMAN DOMINIOIf IN GAUL. 

RoMB professed to take the conquered states 
under her protection ; to acknowledge the au- 
thority of their magistrates , and to give them 
perhaps a golden diadem , a curule chair of 
ivory, or some other emblem of authority. 
The various cities, states or provinces of Gaul, 
all became subject to Rome ; but the servility 
varied , according to the circumstances of sur-^ 
render. Some were permitted to retain the 
netme of freedom ; others were termed confe- 
derates of the Roman people ; to some a Roman 
governor was appointed with power over the 
persons and property of the unhappy natives. 
But in all, the Roman legions occupied their 
strong-holds. 

A capitation tax was levied for the benefit of 
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the Republic, and the children of the soil were 
forced to serve as soldiers i^ different countries, 
to deprive other, nations of their liberties. But 
the distinctive titles at first given to. these pre- 
tended alliances , were soon entirely changed 
into sixteen grand divisions, called provinces. 
This was an arrangement made under the 
reign of Augustus ; and thus the Romans threw 
off the mask under which , at the commence- 
ment, they thought it necessary to disguise 
their conquest. 

Now let us see whetiber the Gauls obtained 
anything in exchange for their liberties. It was 
the boast of Rome to extend some degree of civi- 
lisation among the prosti^ated vassals of her 
empire, and to inculcate a milder kind of 
Spiritual rites tlian that which had animated 
them in their days of savage freedom. With 
this view , the abominable mode of worship by 
human sacrifice , was forbidden throughout the 
Gallic states. , 

In abolishing this barbarous custom, there 
can be no doubt that the morals of the people 
were amended ; nor can we blame the means 
hy which the Romans endeavoured to di- 
minish the power of the Druids ; although the 
real cause of their doing so was , the rei- 
terated efforts of this priesthood to inflame 
their countrymen against the yoke of the con- 
querors. 
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Those priests resisted all innovations, and tit 
first with tolerable syccess ; for no temples were 
built in Gaul until the time of Tiberius , when 
a general tax over the whole country was pro- 
posed at Rome, and only abandoned on tiie 
Gauls consenting to erect a temple to the me- 
mory of Caesai' and for the adoration of Augus- 
tus. Thus, as associates in the throne of the 
single deity, were placed that very Julius 
Caesar, the invader and tyrant of their own 
country , and that Augustus whose early cruel- 
ties were combined with the brutal pollutions 
of his later years. 

Polytheism was thus introduced into Gaul : 
it took root and throve to a most wonderful 
degree. The rich exhausted themselves in 
building temples ; some to the Gods recognised 
by the Romans , and others to imaginary deities 
whom they had sanctified according to their 
own fancy. A melancholy part of this perver- 
sion was , that whilst the Gauls imbibed all the 
superstitions of idolatry and Polytheism , they 
retained their custom of human sacrifices. 

These infernal rites , part of the original 
worship of the Druidical system , were practis- 
ed secretly in defiance of the edicts of the 
Emperors for abolishing it ; for it must not be 
supposed that the human victims were, after 
the conquest of Gaul, executed in the ten?i)les 
which had been erected after the fashion of the 
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Romans. It appears tliat animals alone were 
sacriGced within these new places of worship ; 
hut the people looking hack to the days of 
their freedom, and desiring to worship as they 
had formerly worshipped, met by appointment 
in the dark recesses of unfrequented woods , 
and the Druids resumed , at these secret con- 
claves , the power which they were no longer 
permitted to exercise in public. Bearing on their 
head the coronet of oak leaves which they es- 
teemed sacred ; — clad in white robes , these 
ancient priests met the people in the deep 
forest to worship in secrecy and silence accord- 
ing to the rites of their forefathers. The victim 
was usually a criminal who had deserved death; 
or some individual of small account , who had 
been seized and reserved for this inhuman sa- 
crifice. At other times it was a voluntary vic- 
tim , who offered himself to expiate the sins 
of the people, like the scape-goat of the Israe- 
lites. 

On these occasions the Druids announced to 
him , as his reward , eternal happiness in the 
society of the Gods , to propitiate whom he con- 
sented to suffer death ; and the people took 
care that he should , for some time before his 
death, enjoy as many of the pleasures of this life 
as they could procure him. He was slain by the 
hand of the consecrated Druids. They observed 
every circumstance of his mortal agony ; the 
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manner ia which he fell ; the course of his 
blood down the rugged front of the sacred 
stone : and from these circumstances they af- 
fected to divine how far the deity was propi- 
tious to their designs. 

At these secret meetings, the bards were 
also called in to heighten , by music and me- 
lody , the impression which was made on the 
assistants by the eloquence and mystic predic- 
tions of the priests. The themes chosen were the 
ancient glory of Gaul and her inhabitants, who 
though long the terror of distant countries , 
were now unable to protect their own against 
the Romans. The passions of the hearers became 
excited by such solemnities, and schemes of 
revolt were formed. 

The vicinity of the Free Germans , and their 
incursions and conquests upon the Gallic terri- 
tory, caused another vexation which excited the 
inhabitants to revolt. They complained that 
while the Romans assumed the title of their 
masters , and drained the provinces of the youth 
with whom they could have defended them- 
selves , they left them exposed to the inroads 
of a barbarous and formidablejeuemy . These dis- 
sensions produced general convulsion through- 
out Gaul in the year 741 after tft€' foundation 
of Rome. Drusus, who was sent by the emperor 
to still these commotions , convoked all the 
Gallic chiefs and principal magistrates at Lyons, 
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under pretence of dedicating the temple to ^u- 
gnstas. Here, by promises and some benefits, 
he managed to disconcert the plot of the disaf- 
fected. He then crossed the Rhine, and repnlsed 
the Germans ; and thus the time when the 
Gauls might have shaken off the Roman yoke 
passed away in inactivity. 

In the year of the christian era 78 , during 
the reign of the tyrant Nero , an opportunity 
occurred, when the Gauls, by the assistance 
of an enterprising leader, were very near accom- 
plishing their meditated project of successful 
insurrection. This leader , named Caius Julius 
Vindex, was descended from the line of one of 
the ancient kings of Aquitaine , endowed with 
great strength of body and mind , and was an 
excellent soldier. The cruel exactions with 
which the tyrant then oppressed Gaul, gave 
Vindex , who was governor of Celtic Gaul , an 
opportunity of denouncing Nero , as one of the 
most depraved monsters that ever existed. 

He called upon his hearers, not to rise in 
insurrection against the Roman empire, but to 
combine for the purpose of removing Nero from 
the government. The people already exaspera- 
ted, took arms, and Vindex was soon at the head 
of one hundred thousand men. Nero was rather 
pleased than alarmed at this insurrection, con- 
ceiving it would afford his treasury great wealth 
from the forfeited estates of the insurgents. He 
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jdaced a reward of two hundred and fifty my- 
riads of drachms upon the head of Yind^x. 
When this was told to the daring leader , he 
replied , " To whomsoever will deliver me the 
head of JVero , I will he contented to resign my 
own life in return for having destroyed so great 
an enemy of the human race." 

Yirgilius Rufus , a Roman general who then 
commanded on the hanks of the Rhine , ad- 
vanced against Yindex, and defeated him with 
the loss of twenty thousand men. Hurried on 
hy despair, the defeated general killed himself 
just hefore Nero's dethronement and death. 
For some years after the death of Yindex there 
is little worthy of notice in the history of Gaul. 
Like other provinces it suffered the severe and 
tyrannical exactions of the Roman governors. 

The Gauls were among the first to recognise 
as emperor the celebrated Septimius Severus , 
who was governor of the province of Lyons. 
The last scene of the civil wars which completed 
the elevation of Severus to the imperial throne , 
was the defeat of his rival Albinus at Timurteum 
about twenty leagues from Lyons. The Roman 
empire began now to totter, and different na- 
tions, which by force of arms she had compeUed 
to retire from her boundaries, began to thicken 
around her for the purpose of ravage and plun- 
der ; others with the intent of making conquests 
and settlements, within the imperial territory. 
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Three of the nations, or coalitions of tribes, who 
had regarded Ganl as their natural conquest, 
must be distinguished from the others from 
their becoming the corner stone of the great 
monarchy to which they gave a name : these are 
the Franks, the founders of the present kingdom 
of France. The Germans, the most fift-midable 
enemies of Rome since the days of Caesar, fre- 
quently defeated by the Romans, but always 
resisting them, are supposed, about the middle 
of the third century, to have formed a new asso- 
ciation or alliance for the purpose of mutual 
defence, to which in token of their love of liberty 
they gave the name of Franks or Freemen. This 
formidable people commenced a series of fu- 
rious incursions upon Gaul , which the Romans 
under Gallienus and Posthumus endeavoured 
to repel. The province suffered greatly from the 
military operations , being exposed to the ra- 
vages of both parties. Indeed the south-eastern 
provinces of Gaul had been so cruelly ravaged , 
that they afforded the Franks only a road to the 
Pyrenees, and thence into Spain which con- 
tained a spoil far more tempting. The Franks 
had yet a country where they resided when 
they chose to abide at rest ; and to their original 
settlements on the eastern or German side of 
the Rhine they had added a considerable tract 
called at that time Toxandria, which appeai^s to 
have comprehended great part of Brabant. 
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Their habitations were in woods and mo-^ 
rasses , or on the banks of lakes and rivers. The 
AUemanni were another and separate association 
resembling that of the Franks : the Suevi form- 
ed the strength of this confederation , a tribe 
much esteemed for courage ; they assumed the 
title of All^uazini, or All-men, to mark the gei^* 
ral union of their league. Besides making distant 
and extensive excursions, one of which brought 
them almost to the city of Home itself^ they, 
like the Franks , had a fixed abode on the 
eastern banks of the Upper Rhine ; and they 
were not less formidable to Gaul than the 
Franks. 

About the year 357 Julian, who from his 
renouncing the Christian religion obtained the 
epithet of the Apostate y was sent with very 
insufficient forces to rescue Gaul from the ra- 
vages of the barbarians. He defeated the Alle- 
manni in the battle of Strasburg, and afterwards 
crossed the Rhine three times ; upon each oc- 
casion taking forts and winning battles , so that 
Gaul was for a time relieved from the incur- 
sions of these barbarous enemies. The provinces 
of Gaul enjoyed for some time the advantages 
procured by the active talents of Julian, and 
although the Franks were celebrated for incon- 
stancy , they remained for some time faithful to 
Rome. They even resisted the temptation of an 
opportunity to break their alliance with the 
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Romans, ofiered by the great iayasion of Rho- 
dagast or Radagaisus, which eventually de- 
stroyed the Roman empire, except in Italy itself. 
This Barbarian prince had collected from the 
shores of the fialtic sea, an immense army in 
which were so many Goths , that the name of 
K^g of the Goths was generally given to their 
commander. The Vandals , the Suevi , and the 
Burgundians joined his standard. TJ^e Emperor 
Honorius sent against them his minister Stilicho, 
a man of warlike and political talent; he came 
upon the king of the Goths while he was 
besieging Florence , and by a rapid movement 
surrounded the besiegers , who were soon re- 
duced to a starving condition , and obliged to 
surrender. A hundred thousand men were still 
however in the north of Italy ; Stilicho advised 
them to attack Gaul, hoping thus to relieve 
Italy from such unwelcome guests. They took 
the hint, and soon appeared on the Gallic fron- 
tiers. Those who attacked Gaul from the Upper 
Rhine experienced neither assistance nor op- 
position from the Allemanni. But the Vandals, 
who were very numerous , approached tlie ter- 
ritories occupied by the Franks on the lower 
part of the river. Faithful to their engagements 
with the Romans , the Franks advanced to op- 
pose them , and twenty thousand Vandals were 
slain in the battle. But the Alani, another nation 
of barbarians*, came up during the conflict and 
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compelled the Franks to retreat. Without fur- 
ther opposition the remains of the army of Rada- 
gaisus crossed the Rhine which was then frozen; 
carried fire and sword into the rich country, 
which had scarcely recovered from the devas- 
tations of the Franks and AUemanni , and 
reduced it again to a smoking desert. This inva- 
sion of Gaul took place in 407. 

TALE III. 

THE FRANKS A-ND HUNS. 

Gaul could no longer be considered as an 
appendage to the Roman Empire. Tlie province 
was Glled with tribes of barbarians of Gothic 
or Celtic descent, carrying on a desultory war- 
fare with each other, without any decisive re- 
sult. You must wrfl remember the Franks , as 
in their descendants we find the origin of the 
powerful Kingdom of France. They occupied 
both sides of the lower Rhine , ' and at first 
opposed the remains of Radagaisus's army, but 
were overpowered by the Vandals and other 
hordes. They then resolved to seize upon a 
share of the prize which they could no longer 
defend ; and amidst the general confusion , 
found no difficulty in adding to their western 
frontier a large portion of territory. At this pe- 
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riod they had established a kingly government 
by hereditary descent in the Merovingian fa- 
mily. — These princes allowed their hair to 
descend in long carls over their shoulders , and 
thence were called the long-haired kings ; while 
the rest of the Franks shaved their hair on the 
back part of the head. Their dominions extended 
as far westward as the banks of the Somme. 

The Goths , or that part of them called Visi- 
goths, or western Goths, had established them- 
selves in the province of Gascony, and their 
chief Theodoric had been converted with his 
subjects to the Christian faith. £tius the Ro- 
man general made war against Theodoric , but 
a common enemy was approaching , so formi- 
dable as to compel both parties to unite. It was 
the unexpected appearance of a countless army 
of Asiatics on the borders of the still harassed 
Eastern Empire. This extraordinary emigration 
had arisen out of convulsions so far to the east- 
ward as the Great Wall of China. Myriads of 
the mounted Tartar tribes collected together , 
dragging or driving on each other, and poured 
westward like locusts. "Wherever this tide of 
armed emigi^ation came , it struck universal 
terror. They were extremely numerous, nor 
was their appearance less terrible than their 
numerical force. 

Tlie Gothic and German tribes possessed a 
strength of limb and loftiness of stature seem- 
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ingly beyond the usual growth. The Huns 
( as these new invaders were called ) were 
dwarfish in stature, and their limbs, though 
strongly formed , were disproportioned to each 
other. Their countenances were of the cast 
commonly called Chinese ; and their small 
sparkling eyes deep sunk, and at a distance from 
each other; a flat nose and a large mouth, added 
peculiar hideousness to the wild and frightful 
expression of the face. Their manners were 
ferocious and brutal , and they are said to have 
resembled demons in features and actions. The 
Gothic tribes on the northern bank of the Da- 
nube, were the first to experience the furious 
attack of these new enemies, and were so much 
struck with terror, that , like one wave pursued 
by another, ti^e body of the nation poured to- 
wards the banks of the Danube, and implored 
permission to cross that mighty barrier, and to 
take shelter under the protection of the Romaa 
Emperor, from the barbarians who were pour- 
ing upon them from the deserts of Tartary. The 
Goths were admitted to take refuge within the 
limits of the empire , and they never again left 
the territory; but remained there, sometimes in 
the character of avowed enemies, and at others 
in that of doubtful auxiliaries and friends. The 
Huns did not follow the Goths, but took un- 
disturbed possession of Hungary to which they 
gave their name, and of great part of eastern 
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Germany. These fertile regions seemed suffi- 
cient for their wants, and their incursions upoA 
the £mpire of the East were not of a terrific 
character. But in 433 , we find the forces of the 
Huns again combiued under the guidance of 
one weU qualified to use a power so tremen> 
dous. This was Attila , or Etzell, as he is called 
hy German tradition, surnamed the Scourge 
of God. 

By the ferocious activity of his followers , he 
was enabled to make good the inhuman boast , 
that grass never grew on the spot over which he 
passed. His first wars were witli the Eastern 
empire , from which he exacted a large yearly 
tribute , an extensive cession of territory , and 
obliged Theodosius, then Emperor of the East, 
to submit to the most humiliating demands. 

Attila determined to pour upon Gaiil the 
terrors of a Tartar invasion. iBtius could only 
attempt to defend the Roman province against 
the barbarians of the East, by forniingan alliance 
with one of those nations of barbarians which 
issued from the north. The Yisigoths, or western 
Goths were in possession of Aquitaine, and had 
fixed their capital at Toulouse. This powerful na- 
tion was governed by Theodoric, the son of Ala- 
ric a king of the Golhs , and obtained his aid for 
the defence of Gaul against the Huns. These 
Tartars advanced with all their tribes ; and 
Attila flattered JEtius and Theodoric alternately 
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with his friendship , and threatened them with 
his formidable enmity; suggesting to each, that 
the peril i-espected the other alone. While thus 
amusing them, he crossed the Rhine by a bridge 
of boats ; penetrated into the centre of the pro- 
vince of Gaul , which he wasted ; and laid siege 
to the important town of Orleans. But mutual 
alarm had now accomplished a union between 
the Roman Patrician and the valiant Gothic 
monarch, which mutual distrust had so long 
impeded. Theodoric raised a powerful army and 
appeared at their head ; iEtius called to arms 
the people in Gaul who were still attached to 
the Romans ; and among them brought to the 
field Merovaeus the long-haired king of the 
Franks; though Attila called that nation his 
allies. The confederates marched 'forward and 
surprised Attila while in the attack upon Or- 
leans. He was compelled to raise the siege, and 
recrossing the river concentrated his cavalry 
near Chalons in Champagne. The Goths with 
the army of £tius marched against him , and 
the crisis seemed to approach which was to de- 
cide the fate of this fair portion of Europe. Both 
were barbarians , but the Goths had adopted 
some doctrines of morality which mitigated the 
ferocity of their natural manners , and rendered 
them far more civilized than the Tartars. 

The battle of Chalons therefore was likely 
to determine whether the European or the 
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Asiktic Savage was to predominate in the pro- 
vince of Gaul. 

The aged hut valiant king of the Goths, 
Theodoric, was killed in the front of the hattle, 
hut his place heing hravely fiUed hy his eldest 
son Torrimond, the impetuous career of his 
followers was not checked , and Attila was com- 
pelled to seek, after the Scythian custom, a 
retreat among his waggons, which served to 
transport their families, and sometimes to for- 
tify them against a prevailing enemy. The troops 
of the Romans suffered greatly, and £tius their 
leader being separated from his soldiers, sought 
refuge in the camp of his allies. The battle was 
dreadful to the victors as well as the vanquish- 
ed ; and the former judged it more prudent to 
suffer Attila to effect a retreat watched by a 
part of their army, than to risk the glory of 
their hard earned victofy in an attempt to cut 
off the retreat of the Tartar prince. Attila reti- 
red to the northern parts of Italy, and died not 
long after. 

TALE IV. 

CLOVIS 1^* CHBISTIAN KING (481). 

I HAVE already noticed tlje Franks, as founders 
of modern France. But the original extent of 
their dominions was small , and the increase of 
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their pawer slow. In the time of Clovis which 
is the same name as Louis (the chl of the Celtic 
trihes resemUing the aspirated hi) , they made 
great advances rather hy the address of the 
monarch, than hy the superior valour of his 
followers, though the Franks were allowed to 
he among the bravest of the German trihes who 
invaded Gaul. Some of the Gallic colonists still 
retained the name of Romans, and endeavoured 
to embody themselves under the command of 
one Syagrius, who established his head-quar- 
ters at Soissons. fiut Clovis with his warlike 
Franks conunenced his career of conquest by 
defeating him. He took him prisoner, caused 
him to be beheaded , and seized upon his do- 
minions j thus adding to the territories of the 
Franks the provinces of Gaul betwixt the Rhine 
and the Loire. Clovis afterwards vanquished a 
kingofThuringia, named Basin, and extended 
his sway over his country. But Clovis^s success 
was principally determined by his adopting the 
Christian faith. The chief agent in his conver- 
sion was his Queen Clotilda , daughter of Gun- 
dobald, King of Burgundy, his neighbour and 
ally. By her affectionate exhortations his mind 
was disposed to Christianity, though he long 
hesitated to embrace it. At length in a battle 
with the AUemanni on the upper part of the 
Rhine, Clovis, being hard pressed , vowed that 
if he shoud obtain a victory he would become 
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a christiaDv Tke victory was obtained, and the 
acquisition of new dominions greatly augment- 
ed the power of the Franks. ' 

Soon after this ( A. D. 496 ) , CloTis adopted 
the christian faith and was baptized in the ca- 
thedral of Rheiras, where it has been ever since 
the custom to crown and consecrate the Mo- 
narchs of France. 

Burgundy, the country of his wife, was after" 
wards subjected by Clovis, who was both a 
dexterous politician and an accomplished sol- 
dier. Gundobald was attacked and defeated, and 
after his death his son Sigismund was taken and 
put to death, the sons of Glovis causing him and 
his family to be thrown into a well. But before 
the conquest of Burgundy was accomplished war 
broke out between Glovis and those Visigoths, 
who had assisted in defeating the Huns at the 
battle of Chalons. These Visigoths, whose reli- 
gious opinions differed from those of the Franks, 
were at this time governed by a prince called 
Alaric, who was jealous of the growing con- 
quests of the catholic Glovis. The two monarchs 
however met as friends upon an Island of the 
Loire, which then divided their dominions. They 
feasted tc^ether and parted as friends, but with 
mutual rancour at heart. 

Glovis held a council of his barons j — *'Let 
not these heretics," he said, " longer enjoy the 
choicest portion of Gaul ! " He was answered by 
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loud acclamations , and to show his own zeal 
rode to the front of his nobles, and throwing his 
battle-axe forward said : ** "Where my Jrancisca 
alights will I dedicate a church to the blessed 
St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, andtohis holy 
brethren ! " On the spot where the weapon fell, 
Clovis erected the great church now called 
Sainte-Genevieve, formerly St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Clovis then advanced against Alaric , 
who appeared at the head of an army of Goths, 
far superior to that of the Franks. A battle 
ensued near Poitiers (A.D. 5oo), where Clovis 
prevailed. He shewed his personal bravery in 
the pursuit, and slew Alaric with his own 
lance ; but escaped with difficulty , from two 
desperate Gothic champions , who united to 
avenge their monarch's death , by that of his 
conqueror. 

Clovis's reputation as a conqueror was liow- 
ever, in his latter years, somewhat tarnished by a 
defeat before Aries , from Theodoric the Great 
King of the Ostrogoths ; but it did not greatly 
aflfect his power , and he seized every opportu- 
nity of extending his dominions either by fraud 
or violence; cutting offwithout mercy the princes 
of the Merovingian race, whose interests seemed 
likely to interfei^ with those of his own family. 
Yet, though stained with the blood of his own 
relatives, as well as others , Clovis with many 
crimes, as an individual, was an able monarch. 
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He not only extended the power of his tribe, 
over what we must in future call France ; com- 
bining into one strong monarchy the fragments 
of so many barbarous tribes ; but he also ruled 
them by equitable and humane laws. His code 
was called the Salic and Ripuarian, from having 
its origin on the banks of tiie Saal , and the 
eastei*n «ide of the Rhine ; the laws bore the 
stamp of the warlike freedom which distin- 
guished the ancient Franks. 

The king gave to his friends and followers 
the temporary possession of benefices , fiefs or 
farms; stipulating the services they were to 
perform in return for granting to them the 
profits of the soil. These grants terminated at 
the will of the holder of the soil , or at the 
death -of the tenant; but at last it became usual 
to renew the grant, in favour of bis eldest son , 
or nearest heir , who paid , or rendered , a cer- 
tain acknowledgement for this preference. 

The female inheritance was prohibited by 
the Salic law. lu many respects the Frank in- 
stitutions were barbarous. Slaughter was only 
punished by a fine , according to the value at 
which the law rated the person slain. 

Ordeals of various kinds were used in order 
to make manifest the guilt or innocence of the 
accused person : such as walking barefoot among 
bars of hot iron ; and similar unreasonable ap- 
|>eals contrary to the laws of nature, were ad- 
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mitted for obtaining a special testimony of in- 
nocence. But a mode of trial far more suitable 
to the manners of these martial barbarians was 
the referring the issue of a law-suit or dispute 
of any kind, to the encounter of two champions^ 
espousing the different sides of the contest in 
the lists. This regulation was so well suited to 
the genius and disposition of the barbaric tribes, 
that it was soon generally introduced through- 
out Europe. Thus arose in France , the firet 
germ of those institutions, called the feudal 
system, the trial by combat, and other pecu- 
liarities, which distinguished the jurisprudence 
of the Middle Ages. 

We can also trace , in the customs and laws 
of the Franks , the same rude marks of the 
Trial by Jury. The Jurymen were, in the days 
of the origin of law, called compui^tors. They 
were little more than witnesses brought forward 
to give evidence in behalf of the accused per- 
son. '' You have heard things alledged against 
me," said the accused , '* but I will produce a 
certain number of compurgators that are well 
acquainted with me, and who will pledge their 
oath that I am incapable of what has been im- 
puted to me." The compurgators became limit- 
ed to a certain number, and assisted in judging 
the cause, listening to the proof adduced on 
both sides, and deciding which of the two pre- 
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domiDated. So that from beiog witnesses they 
became jurymen. 

The warlike habits of the Franks induced 
them to claim such superiority over the Gallic 
or Roman colonists, that a very great part of 
them was reduced to the condition of bonds- 
men ; but the more reQned provincialists found 
a retreat in the chuixih , and , in their charac- 
ter as priests , dealt forth to them the good and 
evil things of the next world, in consideration 
of partaking largely of the good things of this. 

Clovis having laid Ihe foundation of a mighty 
state, died in 611 at Paris, which he had fixed 
upon for the capital of his dominions. 

The Kings of the First or Merovingian race 
were never remarkable for family concord, and, 
while their empire was divided into depart- 
ments , they seem to have fallen into complete 
anarchy. Their wars were conducted with the 
lAmost cruelty , and their social regulations 
were often violated. 

■One of Clo vis's grandsons Theodibert, King 
of Metz , made an unsuccessful irruption into 
Italy , and was soon after slain at a hunting 
match by a wild bull. 

He left a son, but Clotaire his uncle had 
the address to seduce the allegiance of the 
people from the young heir of Metz, and pre- 
vail on them to acknowledge him as nearer to 
the blood of the great Clovis ; and in the end 
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he succeeded in uniting under his own sway 
all the dominions of that great conqueror and 
legislator. After the death of Glotaire , the 
Frank empire was again suhdivided , and expo- 
sed to a succession of wars, murders^ and trea- 
cheries. Ahout this time the Kings of the Mero- 
vingian race began to feel the e£fect8 of their 
crimes. These princes had neglected their du- 
ties to plunge themselves into sensual pleasures, 
and had used their regal power for the grati- 
fication of their own selfish wishes, instead of 
applying it to the administration of justice. 
Consequently their minds became corrupted , 
they knew not how to govern, and the real 
exercice of authority devolved upon a minister 
named Maire du Palais , or high steward of the 
royal household. 

The Kings retiring into the interior of their 
palace, led a life •so useless that they were called 
Rois Faineans, or Idiot Princes, while their 
Maires du Palais assumed the command of the 
armies, administered justice, and made war 
and peace at pleasure, without even consult- 
ing the wish, or inclination of the nominal King. 
• Pepin d'Heristhal , so called from a castle of 
that name on the Meuse, where he resided, 
was one of the most distinguished of those mi- 
nisters , whose increasing power prepared the 
way for the final extinction of the race of Me- 
rovaeus. Tlie unfortunate monarch was treated 
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with such apparent respect as fully satisfied the 
people, who still venerated tlie blood of Clovis. 
"When exhibited to the people, he was driven 
about the streets like a show, in a large waggon 
drawn by oxen, surrounded by guards, who, 
under pretence of protecting his person , suf- 
fered no one to approach him. On public occa- 
sions he was environed by the great officers 
of state, and every thing like real business was 
settled by Pepin , who, to the title of Maire du 
Palais , added that of Duke , or leader of the 
Franks; and under these titles disposed of the 
full power of the crown. 

Pepin d'Hensthal did not escape the dan- 
gers attendant on power. He was attacked and 
stabbed when at his devotions. He recovered 
however from the wound , and some time after, 
named his son Theobald for his successor , as 
Maire du Palais , though only six years old , 
and died (A. D. 714) shortly after. But this 
child , though the only legitimate son of Pepin , 
could not resist the influence of the illegitimate 
offspring of the same minister, the famous 
Charles Martel, called the hammerer, from 
the resistless weight of his blows in battle. After 
several victories he compelled the king,.Thierry 
of Ghelles , a descendant of Clovis » to admit 
him to the dignity of Maire du Palais. The 
Kingdom was fortunate in possessing his abili- 
ties at that time, for a crisis was approaching, 
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threatening more imminent danger to France, 
than since the great inroad of Attila. 

A nation whose tongne they did not under- 
stand, and who came with the Koran in one 
hand , and the sword in the other; offering the 
choice of apostacy, or d^ath : these were the 
Saracens, believers in Mahomet ; they had burst 
forth from their deserts , to preach the Koran 
and lay waste the world. 

From Africa, they crossed into Spain (A, 
D. 713), and destroyed the Kingdom which 
the Goths had erected there : they then turned 
their arms against France. The dukedom of 
Aquitaine was first exposed to their inroads. It 
was governed by a prince named Eudo, who 
had opposed Charles Martel , but now implored 
his assistance against the common enemy. The 
Kingdom of the Franks still preserved exten^ 
sive possessions on the east side of the Rhine, 
and the Maire du Palais levied in Germany a 
large body of troops whose strength and fedr 
complexion were likely to inspire terror in the 
swarthy and slender Arabs. Charles Martel, 
having communicated his plans to Eudo , pre- 
pared for the approaching campaign with a 
degree of caution that seemed foreign to his 
character. He permitted the numerous bands 
of the invaders to enfeeble their force by dis- 
persing themselves through the country in 
search of plunder, and kept his own army 
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strongly concentrated. The Saracens and Chris- 
tians at length encountered near the city of 
Tours (A. D. 732); the contest lasted several 
days, and seemed to he maintained with an 
ohstinacy worthy its importance. The Saracens 
obtained some advantage, but this was lost 
when they came to mingle in close combat, 
with the powerful warriors of the North. Their 
battalions were already hard pressed, when 
cries were heard in the rear, and they discover- 
ed that their camp was attacked by Eudo , at 
the head of the people of Aquitaine. They then 
gave way and were defeated with immense 
slaughter. It is said that three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand Saracens were slain, and 
that only fiileen hundred Christians fell in the 
battle. This great victory decided the war. The 
Saracens lost the footing they had gained be- 
yond the Pyrenees ; and Eurojje was saved from 
Mahometanism. 

Charles Martel died in 741, and was suc- 
ceeded in his title of duke and prince of France, 
and guardian of its long-haired kings, by his 
sons Carloman and Pepin : but Carloman reti- 
red from the world into an Italian convent. 

About A. D. 760 Pepin, who had hitherto 
governed in the name of Childeric, began to 
think of surmounting the obstacle betwixt him 
and the name of king. The important ques- 
tion whether the Faineant should continue to 
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possess the rojal title , rather than the active 
and effective minister, was referred to Pope 
Zacharias, then bishop of Rome. This pontiff 
had received the ni,ost important services from 
Pepin, against the arms of the Lombards, a 
nation of barbarians who had usurped the com- 
mand of Italy ; he was therefore warmly dispo- 
sed to favour him. 

He declared his opinion that in a contract 
like that betwixt the kings of France and their 
people, if the former should neglect the duties 
of a sovereign , they lost the right of exacting 
allegiance from their subjects. 

Pepin was prepared for this decision. He held 
an assembly of the Frank nobles and degraded 
Childeric HI, the last of the race of Merovaeus. 
His long hair was shaved to prevent him from 
again ascending the throne ; and he was obliged 
to retire into a monastery. Thus ended the first 
or Merovingian race of the kings of France. 

TALE V. 

PEPIM LE BRBF AND CHARLEMAGNE (753). 

Pepin , called by historians le Bref or the 
Short , to distinguish him from his ancestor 
Pepin d'Heristhal, was elevated upon a buckler 
after the ancient custom of the Franks , and 
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declared king of the nation. He became the 
founder of the Carlovingian or second race of 
French kings, who, like their predecessors, 
commenced their dynasty in glory, and dege- 
nerated, until they were superseded by ano- 
ther family. Pepin and his son Charles, who 
obtained the name of Charlemagne or Charles 
the Great (768), made great progress towards 
erecting a new Western empire; the laws and 
institutions of which were , in a great measure, 
founded on those of the Franks , and have since 
been called the feudal system. Both Pepin and 
Charlemagne engaged in repeated invasions of 
Italy, for the purpose of supporting the bishops 
of Rome against the Lombards , who were fi- 
nally conquered and annihilated by Charle- 
magne. The Popes failed not to evince their 
gratitude to Charlemagne from whom they had 
experienced so many favours ; and in return the 
Bishop of Rome solemnly raised his benefactor, 
Charles, to tlie rank of Emperor. As king of the 
Franks , he succeeded to their dominions both 
in France and Italy ; for when under the long- 
haired kings , that people advanced th#ir con- 
quests in France , they still retained their ori- 
ginal German possessions on the east of Rhine , 
the land of their fathers , when they first form- 
ed their association of Franks or freemen. But 
Charlemagne greatly enlarged these German 
possessions by the conquest of Saxony. That 
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province was inhabited by a fierce people , and 
it cost a war of thirty years and upwards ere 
they were conquered. In Germany, Charle- 
magne also defeated the i^mains of the Huns , 
or Tartars , and added to his empire Bohemia 
and Pannonia , so as to reach the frontiers of 
the eastern or Grecian Empire. 

In Spain , he gained considerable advantages 
over the Saracens, and extended his power 
from the Pyrenees to the banks of the Ebro , 
which river bounded his empire. In the battle 
of Roncesvalles however, Charlemagne suffered 
a terrible defeat, and lost a great part of his 
Paladins, a select band of renowned cham- 
pions. The rear guard of the Franks was at- 
tacked by the natives of Gascony, whom the 
Moors had bribed to assist on the occasion , and 
very many were slain. The celebrated Orlando 
or Roland fell on this occasion. There can be 
no doubt that Charles, by his courage, constant 
activity and frequent successes, deserved the 
title of Great. 

He was a legislator as well as a conqueror ; 
he studied those arts by which society is ce- 
mented, and the rules of war, by which its 
bonds are burst asunder. He dreaded the in- 
troduction of luxury among his subjects : on 
one occasion observing that his nobility and 
vassals *had indulged to extravagance in silk 
dresses, lined with fur, he invited them thus 
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arrayed to a royal huntiDg party, though in the 
depth of winter, and the day rainy. He then, 
after they had been completely drenched in 
the forest , led them lack to the royal hall , 
where the heat of the fire shrivelled up the 
wet furs. Charles, on this, gloried in his own 
plain sheep-skin cloak, which had neither suf- 
fered by the storm, nor by the heat, and tbid 
them to reserve silks and fars for days of cere- 
mony; and to use in war, and in the chase, the 
plain but serviceable dress of their ancestors. 
C!h»*les was succeeded in 814, by Louis called 
the Debonnaire from his obliging and gentle 
character. That character was however much 
too soi^ for the times in which he lived , and 
the instructions which his father had carefully 
given l»m proved inadequate to fortify his 
temper against the difficulties of his situation^ 

TALE VL 

LOUIS I. THE DEBONNAiRE (814). 

The near relations of the new Emperor con- 
spired against his crown and life, and he felt 
a degree of remorse at the necessity of punish- 
ing them , which increased their boldness and 
obliged him to submit to the most degrading 
insults. His empress Judith, of the house of 
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Gueir, a second wife , obtained also a power 
over his mind and persuaded him to raise 
Charles , a son whom she bore to him , to a 
right of succession in the empire. This incensed 
the sons of his former maiTiage. Lothaire , Pe- 
pin, and Louis engaged in rebellion against 
the good-natured king. He even became pri- 
soner (A. D. 835 ) to his insurgent sons , and 
was solemnly degraded from his royal dignity. 
He was afterwards recalled to the throne , but 
only to be disturbed by the intrigues of his 
young wife and the pretensions of his adult 
sons. Louis the Debonnaire died (A. D. 840) 
broken hearted y but led no part of his domi- 
nions to his son Louis , whom he considered as 
especially undutiful. Immediately upon his 
death a war ensued among his childi'en ; and 
in a dreadful battle near Fontenoy, upwards 
of one hundred thousand men of the Frank 
nation fell in defence of the pretensions of the 
various claimants. It was not till five years afler- 
wards that this fraternal discord was terminated 
by a treaty, by which the dominions of Charle- 
magne were divided into three parts , and sha- 
red among the three brothers. The eldest Lo- 
thaire kept the title of emperor ; he retained 
all Italy, with the city of Rome , and the coun- 
try lying betwixt the rivers Rhine , Rhone , 
Soane , Meuse , and Scheldt , which was from 
him called Lotharingia : the word has been cor- 
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vupted to Lorraine which forms a part of what 
were Lolhaire^s dominions. Louis, the second 
brother, enjoyed all the dominions of Germany 
beyond the Rhine, and was thence called Louis 
the German. Charles, whose pretensions had 
during his father's life time given so much occa- 
sion for disturbance , was declared king of the 
third portion. 

The Saracens no longer restrained by such 
generals, as Pepin, Charles Martel, or Char- 
lemagne, again attacked Gaul by land, and 
Italy hy sea ,' and left no rest to the afflicted 
provinces of Charlemagne's empire. A still more 
formidable people had taken up arms for the 
purpose of harassing the coasts of Europe and 
acquiring settlements by force. These were the 
inhabitants of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
called by the ancients Scandinavia. Their fleets 
were extremely numerous and commanded by 
able and enterprising men. They ravaged all 
the coasts of Britain , France , and Spain , and 
sometimes even entered the Mediterranean. 

Though of various nations , yet being all of 
northern extraction , these pirates were known 
to the inhabitants of the south under the name 
of Northmen , or Normans , and they became 
so formidable , that public prayers were put up 
to heaven for delivery from these visitations. 
The people often endeavoured to pacify them 
by humble submission , the kings bribed them 
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by money. But though one squadron might be 
thus induced to relinquish their purpose for a 
season, the next summer was sure to bring 
fresh swarms upon the coasts of southern Eu- 
rope. 

While the coasts of France were thus expo- 
sed, its interior suffered the evils which attend 
on the inability and disunion of princes. The 
epithets bestowed on the line of Charlemagne 
are taken from personal imperfections^ and 
they were nick-named, the Bald, the Simple, 
the Stammerer, and the Gross. In the year 885, 
the disasters of France caused by the miscon- 
duct of its princes and the assaults of foreign 
enemies , seemed to threaten its national exis- 
tence. Charles the Gross, or fat, had, after 
the death of most of the direct descendants of 
Charlemagne , obtained the title of emperor , 
with which he united for a time that of king of 
France. This prince had consented to the settle- 
ment bf a body of Normans in his province 
of Friezeland, hoping by their presence and 
co-operation to protect the coast of the Nether- 
lands, against visitations from their country- 
men. Finding however they continued theii- 
incursions, and that Godfrey the king of these ' 
settlers intrigued against him with Hugo, a 
bastard nephew, he resolved, by a daring crime, 
to repair the consequences of a political error. 

Henry duke of Saxony, one of the Emperor's 
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officei*8, prevailed upon Godfrey, by the orders 
of his master, to have an interview with him. 
To this interview dnke Henry brought one 
count Berard , whom Godfrey had driven from 
his estate. The consequence was that Berard 
upbraided the Norman prince, and in the alter- 
cation killed him with his battle-axe. The Nor- 
mans also who accompanied their leader shared 
his late. The emperor having obtained posses- 
sion of his nephew Hugo's person caused his 
eyes to be put out, and shut him up in the 
great convent of St. Gall ih Switzerlaiid. The 
Normans, incensed at such treachery, assem- 
bled a fleet of seven hundred sail , small vessels 
certainly, since they came up the Seine, to 
attack Uie city of Paris , the capital of France 
(since the time of Clovis). 

When assaulted by the Normans (885), the 
town occupied only what is still called the isle 
of the City, which was surrounded by the Seine 
and accessible by two bridges , the approaches 
to which were strongly fortified with tow^s. 
The Normans who had expected to carry the 
place by surprise were disappointed; but al- 
though not accustomed to regular sieges , they 
disembarked their numerous bands , and press- 
ed the city with a blockade, and also by repeat- 
ed assaults. Much courage was shown in the 
attack and defence, and all the weapons of war 
then known were employed. The bridges were 
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defended by Euoes , an officer of courage aiid 
talent. The Normans erected three movable 
towers , each capable of sheltering sixty men , 
and mounted upon wheels , by which they at- 
tacked the defences of the bridge^. But these 
towers were dashed to pieces by the stones 
hurled upon them , or consumed by combus- 
tibles discharged from engines. Battering-rams 
were also used by the North-men, but with 
little success. 

The hist orians af Pai'is still commemorate the 
courage of twelve warriors , who defended to 
the last the tower of the little Ghatelet and 
were all killed. The loss of men and scarcity of 
provisions began to be distressing to the besie- 
ged. Sigefroy, the king of the Normans, having 
under him thirty thousand men of that warlike 
nation , did not confine his operations to the 
siege, but spread his forces through France, 
laying waste the country and collecting supplies 
for his army. The Parisians dispatched Eudes , 
who had tlie command of the place, to the em-< 
peror Charles the Gross, with an account of 
their desperate situation , and supplications for 
relief. 

Charles sent Henry, duke of Saxony , to try 
if he could extinguish the flame , which his- 
treachery had kindled. The Duke led but few 
troops, and could only throw himself into the 
city with provisions and reinforcements. Shortly 
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after in an attempt to reconnoitre tlie lines of 
the besiegers , he fell into a ditch covered with 
straw laid upon slight hurdles, and was slain. 

Paris was now more exposed than ever; for 
the troops of Henry of Saxony disbanded after 
his death. Eudes did all that man could to ani- 
mate the spirit of resistance. Another great 
danger now threatened the Parisians : it was 
the heat of summer, and the Seine became so 
low as to be fordable. Suddenly at the hour of 
dinner , the Normans plunged into the river, 
and gaining the opposite bank , began to ascend 
the wall by ladders. A few gallant French 
champions rushed to arms, and made good the 
defence till more came up and drove back the 
besiegers. The day after this attack the banners 
of France were seen on the hill called Mdnt- 
martre , and the approach of the army of the 
emperor spread joy and hope among the ci- 
tizens, and obliged the Normans to retire within 
their own lines. 

Sigefroy was hke a lion at bay, and Charles the 
Gross was convinced that the Normans would 
abide the event of battle , or recommence the 
siege of Paris , if he awaited. He resolved there-* 
fore to end the war by treaty, ratner than risk 
the event of a battle , and basely agreed to pur- 
chase the reti*eat of the Normans for the sum 
of seven hundred pounds of silver, and consent- 
ed that they should take up their winter quar-» 
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tei'S in Burgundy. For this purpose they desired 
to ascend the Sein€, but the Parisians refused 
to permit them to approach so near their ram- 
parts , that* a breach of faith might have en- 
dangered their city. Sigefroy and his Normans 
therefore drew their Hght galleys over land, 
and launched them again in the river Seine, at 
a certain distance above Paris. The French 
were mortified and incensed at the dishonour- • 
able treaty by which Charles bought , what 
he might have gained by the sword ; he became 
an object of contempt, and sunk into a kind of 
idiotcy. Arnold, one of his nephews, was chosen 
in his place, and Charles, despised and wretch- 
ed^ did not long survive his merited humi- 
liation. 

TALE VII. 

EUDES AND CHARLES THE SIMPLE (888). 

We have seen that Arnold , a descendant of 
Charlemagne, was chosen emperor on the depo- 
sition of Charles the Gross. In that part of the 
dominions however which retained the name of 
France, the inhabitants appear to have determin- 
ed to seek for the virtues and talents of Char- 
lemagne, elsewhere than in his line. Eudes the 
valiant Count of Paris, so distinguished for his 
defence of that town, was elevated to the throne 
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by the voice of the people. He shewed himself 
worthy of their good opinion; for when propos- 
ed as a candidate for the crown of France , he 
declared he would resign his pretension rather 
than cause a civil war. The emperor struck with 
his generosity at once acknowledged his title , 
and he entered accordingly upon the govern- 
ment of France. But his reign was not glorious; 
he died ( A. D. 898 ) regretted by the people , 
but hated by the nobles , whose power he had 
nlH'idged. 

£udes left a son named Arnold , but he did 
' not succeed to the crown of his father, it being 
occupied by Charles, a prince of the Carlovin- 
gian race ; but he was so indolent that he ac- 
quired the epithet of simple. Under the reign 
of so weak a prince the disorders of the state 
became general. Charlemagne had held his 
sceptre with a firm hand : governments, offices, 
and even lands, were only granted for life ; at 
the death of the person they passed 9gain to 
the crown. But under a weak monarch the 
possessors of offices or lands , endeavoured to 
perpetuate their authority and their property , 
in their families. Thus tile nobles of the first 
rank , who now took the title indiflFerently of 
Duke, Marquis , Count, or the like , were no 
longer the mere delegates of the sovereign, 
who had conferred the gift upon their prede- 
ces8orsr;but formed an order of petty King*, 
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administering }nstice , coining money , making 
ordinances, and acting as independant princes , 
each in his own province. The s^rstem descend- 
ed so low , that even private gentlemen had 
their domestic establishments upon a scale 
resembling that of the sovereign himself; and 
each was a prince when seated in his own tower, 
and surrounded by his dependants. This system 
of feudal dependance began to assume the form 
of fixed and assured law : it produced an in-* 
fluence upon government and manners, which 
was on some accounts extremely advantageous , 
and on others very much the reverse. Each 
vassal paid to his superior that service and 
homage which his fief required; but that being 
once discharged, his obligation was ended : he 
was as free a man as his superior himself. 

You will recollect that these people were 
descendants of the Franks, Burgundians , and 
other tinbes who had conquered Rome and 
seized upon two thirds of tlie land , which they 
apportioned among themselves , assuming the 
title of Leodes; signifying freemen. The Roman 
colonists on the other hand whom the barbarians 
had subdued, were permitted to cultivate the 
remaining third, which was left by the conquer- 
ors for their subsistence. It was by their hands 
that almost all the agriculture of the counti^y 
was carried on, which necessary though irksome 
task, the Leodes left to the charge of the serfs. 
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or bondsmen ; for to that station were the un- 
happy Romans reduced, and by that epithet 
were they known. The freeman hunted, fished, 
or went to war, at the call of his superior , or 
by his own inchnation ; but he paid no tax , 
and put his hand to no labour. The pasturages 
were stocked with cattle , often the spoils of 
war, which were kept either by serfs or domes- 
tic slaves; for both kinds of servitude were 
known to the French, and the laws of war 
placed tbe captive at the pleasure of the con- 
queror, unless he was able to purchase his free- 
dom by a ransom. 

The men who thus enjoyed independance , 
and escaped every species of toil except that 
of warfare , were a bold and high spirited 
race. They were ready warriors, and true to 
their word , and so far the character of the 
French nation was highly improved by the 
introduction of the feudal system. In other res- 
pects the independance of the crown vassals on 
the king , and that of the barons of the second 
order upon the crown vassals , formed but a 
feeble system of government. The whole king- 
dom instead of having one interest and one 
government, seemed divided among the great 
vassals of the crown , none of whom was dispo- 
sed to admit the king to exercise more power 
over him , than was strictly, conformable to the 
rules of the feudal tenure. These great feuda- 
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tories considered the diminution of the king's 
influence as the mode of increasing their own; 
the same principle of disunion was undermi- 
ning theirs ; and their vassals and dependants 
were frequently disposed to refuse that service 
to. them which they hesitated to grant to the 
crown. 

To these internal disorders were added the 
repeated invasions of the Noii:hmen ; a large 
army and fleet c^ them appeared at the month 
of the Seine, commanded hy Hrolle or Rollo, 
a warlike prince, son of the king of Denmark. 
One large body of his forces sailed up the river 
Loire , and destroyed the cathedral of St.- 
Martin of Tours. Another commanded by Rollo 
in person, ascended the Seine , took the city of 
Rouen, and fixed their head quarters there. 
Charles the Simple was desirous of putting a 
stop to this peril , by composition rather than 
by battle. He made a truce with the Norman 
prince ; but by the advice of Richard Duke of 
Burgundy he broke it , and engaged again in 
liostilities. Rollo was defeated near Chartres; 
and after the battle the victors surrounded a 
hill to which he had retreated with the re- 
mainder of his army. But at the dead of night, 
the INorman prince cut his way through them , 
and his army being greatly reinforced soon 
took the offensive. 

Charles was now obliged to resume his ne- 
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gociations : he saggested to RoUo , that if he 
would embrace the christian religion and be- 
come a lojal vassal, he was willing to confer 
upon him the fertile province hitherto called 
Nenstria , as the dowry of his daughter Gisele 
who was to become the wife of Rollo , although 
she was only ten or twelve years old , and he 
fifty. Rollo accepted these favourable terms, 
adopted the christian faith, and exchanged his 
name for that of Robert. But when the new duke 
was to receive the investiture of Normandy, 
Cbaries required him to kneel to his liege lord 
and kiss his foot. **My knee shall never bend 
to mortal," said the haughty Norman. It was 
then suggested that this ditficulty might be 
surmounted by appointing a deputy to kiss, in 
his name, the foot of Charles. Accordingly the 
duke commanded a common soldier to per- 
form the ceremony in his stead, and he did 
it so rudely that it is said he overturned the 
king. 

Rollo entered upon his new dominions , and 
governed them with the strictest justice; he 
was so severe in the execution of robbers, that 
at length , it is said , rings of gold were exposed 
publickly without incurring the least risk. The 
Nownan followers of Rollo were also converted 
to the Christian creed , without losing any 
part of their dauntless courage and contempt 
of death. The state of Normandy thus esta- 
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blislied was destined a century afterwards to 
give a dynasty of kings to England. 

The unfortunate Charles the Simple was so 
indolent that he abandoned his affairs to the 
hands of a gentleman named Haganon , of low 
birth and moderate talents. This was the source 
of various rebellions. Charles shewed himself to 
advantage in repressing them ; but in council 
he was as rash and impolitic as ever. His reign 
was disturbed , not only by the invasion of 
bands of Normans, but by that of Hungarians, 
or Bulgarians, a people descended from tlie 
ancient Huns. Amidst these disasters he en- 
trusted himself to the power of Hebert count 
of Yermandois , one of his overgrown vassals , 
who, after a show of great respect, seized upon 
his person and imprisoned him in the castle of 
Peronne , where he is supposed to have been 
murdered. 

Rodolph succeeded Charles , who, as regards 
the line of Charlemagne, may be termed a 
usurper , for he was not descended from that 
emperor. He filled the throne during fourteen 
years of perpetual war and tumult (A. D. 936) , 
which his talents tliough considerable were 
unequal to subdue effectually. Charles the 
Simple had left a child named Louis, wIk), 
upon his father's death, had been transported to 
England, by his mother an Englishwoman. He 
received encouragement to return and assume 
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the throne of France, and became distinguished 
by the title of Louis d'Outre-mer, or from 
beyond sea. 

TALE VIII. 

LOUIS IV d'oUTREMBR, and LOTHAIBE II (936j. 

LiKK his predecessors , he was involved in 
the quarrels and intrigues of the dukes and 
counts whom he could only rule by the policy 
of stirring up one against the other. Louis was 
called from the scene of dissension by death 
(A. D. 964), occasioned by his horse falling 
while at full speed in pursuit of a wolf. 

It was now supposed tliat the crown would 
be seized on by Hugo , the duke of France , 
called the Great, who had been one of the 
potent vassals and opponents of Louis d'Outre- 
mer. This Hugo was grandson of Robert the 
first and son of Robert II. He had various dis- 
putes with Louis ihe Ultramarine, and it was 
expected that at his death the duke would have 
seized on the crown ; but though he never as- 
sumed royalty himself, he was destined to be 
the father of the powerful family of Bourbon , 
so distinguished in past ages for their power , 
and in our own for their misfortunes. The duke 
Hugo took up the cause of Lothaire the son of 
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Louis, a bo J of about fourteen years old, and 
conducted him to Rheims , where he directed 
the ceremony of his coronation, and afterwards 
deported himself in every respect as a dutiful 
subject. He defeated the count of Poitiers in a 
decisive battle , and gave a sharp lesson of sub- 
mission , to the great vassals who might be dis- 
posed to rebel against the king. In th^ sub- 
sequent year he died, leaving behind him four 
sons. The eldest Hugo was distinguished from 
his father by the surname of Capst (or Caput) ; 
but whether from the unusual size of his head, 
or from the extent of the powers of his under- 
standing, is somewhat uncertain. The brothers 
of H^go Capet, were Otho, Eudes and Henry, 
who Were successively dukes of Burgundy. 
For Hugo himself, fate reserved a fairer dia- 
dem. Lothaire received the sons into favour, and 
acknowledged them as successors in the fiefs 
of the great Hugo Capet. But he embroiled 
himself in a quarrel with duke Richard of Nor- 
mandy, and endeavoured to overreach him by 
inviting him to an interview. Duke Richard set 
out on his journey to the place appointed. He 
was met by two knights , who pitying his un- 
suspicious loyalty, gave him indirect notice of 
the design against his person. Duke Richard 
rewarded the knights, bestowing on one a gold 
chain which he wore, and on the other his 
sword. He instantly returned to Rouen and 
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took up arms against the treacherous king y and 
soon brought Lotbaire to request a peace, which 
was made accordingly. 

Another ivar broke out between Lothaire 
King of France , and Otho , emperor of Ger- 
many. Lothaire marched with such rapidity 
upon Aix-la-Chapelle (A. D. 978) that he had 
nearly made the emperor prisoner , who fled , 
leaving his dinner on the table. Otho, to revenge 
this insult, invaded France with sixty thousand 
men , and advanced to the gates of Paris, send- 
ing word to Hugh Capet, coiint of the City, 
that he would cause a mass to be sung on 
Montmartre by so many voices that the count 
should hear the sound ia the isle of Paris. The 
king of France and Hugo Capet revenged this 
insult by a rapid movement to the relief of 
Paris, and defeated the Germans with very 
great slaughter. But Lothaire lost the fruit of 
this victory by acceding to a peace which dis- 
appointed the hopes of his subjects, and espe- 
cially of the army elated hy victory. He endea- 
voured to strengthen himself in the love and 
affection of his subjects , by raising to be the 
partner of his throne his son Louis known ^y 
the name of the Faineant, or Foolish. But Lo- 
thaire died at Rheims (A. D. 987) immediately 
afterwards , and not without suspicion of pot- 
son. Louis the Faineant well merited his name. 
He quarrelled with the Queen , and well-nigh 
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engaged in a new quarrel with Germany, and 
before he had reigned fourteen months, he 
died under suspicion of poison. This weak and 
unhappy prince was the last of the Garlovingian 
race, which had occupied the throne of France 
for upwards of two hundred and thirty years. 

TALE IX. 
THE CAPETS. 

HUGH CAPET (987). . 

You must remember that since the institu- 
tion of the monarchy of France two races of 
kings had existed. The long-haired monarchs, 
or kings of the Merovingian race, were the 
Grat dynasty. The Carlouingian race, denving 
the title from Charles tbe Great, constituted 
the second. The third change of dynasty, which 
took place at the death of Louis le Faineant, 
may be attinbuted to the following causes. 

I. Under neither of these dynasties was tlie 
right of hereditary succession well defined or 
understood. The brother , instead of the son , 
often succeeded to a deceased monarch; the 
consequence was, that the eyes of many princes 
were fixed on the same tempting object, occa- 
sioning gi^eat disputes , which led to the repeat- 
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ed division and subdivision of the royal domi- 
nions , weakening the body of the empire , and 
often terminating in civil wars. 

II. The. empire of Charlemaj^ne extended 
from the Tiber to the Elbe , and from the Py- 
renean mountains to the borders of Hungary , 
consisting of many nations, differing in laws, 
language, and manners, whom chance and the 
abilities of one individual had united for a time 
under one government ; but which had a pro- 
pensity to separate so soon as the great mind 
which held them together should be removed. 
Hence it was not long before the kingdom of 
France was separated from that of Italy , and 
from the empire of Germany. 

III. The grants which were made, to the 
great officers of state impoverished the mo- 
narchs of France ; so that during the reign of 
the two or three last of the Carlovingian line 
almost every considerable city was in possession 
of some duke, count, or baron, who collect- 
ed revenue from it, excepting only Laon and 
Rheiras. 

Hugo Capet bad long been esteemed the first 
man in the kingdom in point of wealth, the 
second probably in point of rank, and the first 
in actual power. He was duke of Burgundy and 
Aquitaine, and count of Paris and Orleans. 

He availed himself so well of these advan- 
tages that on the death of Louis le Faineant 
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(A. D. 987) he assembled the states of the 
kingdom, and by unanimous consent was cho- 
sen king of France. With a view to secure the 
crown in his own family, Hugo Capet propo- 
sed to associate his son Robert in the same dig- 
nity, and obtained the assent of the States to 
that association-; he lived simply and modestly 
as J)efore his accession to the throne. Charles 
of Lorraine, the Carlovingian heir to the crown, 
attempted to vindicate the succession , but was 
made prisoner by the elected monarch , and 
being thrown into prison at Orleans was de- 
tained there till his death. The son of Charles 
succeeded him in the Duchy of Lorraine, but 
died without issue; and thus the legitimate 
succession of the renowned Charlemagne be- 
came extinct (A. D. 991). The head of the 
new race of kings behaved with a wisdom and 
steadiness which tended to secure the succes- 
sion of his family ; he bent his mind to soothe 
all discontents , and to please every class of his 
subjects. He saw the danger arising from the 
independant state of the turbulent nobility, 
but he saw also that the evil was too great to 
be immediately remedied. J3e determined there- 
fore to await silently the time when by de- 
grees the power of the crown should rise upon 
their ruins. By his wisdom and firmness this 
king established his family with little oppo- 
sition, and almost without bloodshed, on a 
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throne to which he had no hei^ditary right. 
He died (A. D. 996) , leaving his dominions in 
perfect tranquillity, after a reign of eight years. 

TALE X. 

BO BERT I (996). 

Robert y son of Hugo Capet, long associated 
with his father, was now sole king. He followed 
the sagacious and prudent measures of his pre- 
decessor , and thereby acquired the distinction 
of the Wise. For securing the succession he 
doused his son Hugh to join in the government; 
Wit "he dying without issue, Robert's second 
son Henrt was crowned in the same manner 
ten years after. By this the chance of an alter- 
ation in the succession was much diminished ; 
siiice the successor was in possession of the 
regal power before the death of his prede- 
cessor. 

Robert acquired such reputation for wisdom 
and justice, that the empeiror of Germany 
having some dispute with the count of Flan- 
ders , both parties agreed to refer to the deci- 
sion of the king of France. King Robert's do- 
mestic government was of the same moderate 
and judicious character, which distinguished 
his foreign politics. He used his royal power 
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for the benefit of his subjects. His private clia- 
rity was so extensive , that upwards of a thou- 
sand poor persons dined at his expense every 
day, and were even permitted to apj>roach his 
person. He died universally regretted in 1031. 

Upon the death of Robert 1. , the succession 
of Henry his eldest son was disputed by his 
younger brother Robert. He was encouraged 
by his mother who had always hati^d Henry. 
Robert took his measures so suddenly, and was 
so well supported , that Henry, with a retinue 
of only ten or eleven persons, saved himself 
from captivity by tiying to the country of Ro- 
bert , duke of Normandy. He was received in 
the strong castle of Fescamp, and the duke 
raised all his forces in defence of his liege lord, 
against the traitorous attempts of his younger 
brother. He entered France with his forces, 
and ravaged the counti'y with such severity, 
that he obtained the nick-name of Robert le 
Diable, which gave rise to several fabulous 
stories. 

The two armies were on the point of engajij- 
ing in a decisive conflict, when Robert thought 
it bettei* to submit to his elder brother. He did 
so and was rewarded with the duchy of Bur- 
gundy ; after whidi tlie brothers lived in 
harmony together. Henry I. did not lose any 
opportunity of strengthening his throne ; dis-^ 
turbances arose in different parts, and many 
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forfeitures of fiefs were made to the crown. 
Neither did Henry I. neglect to avail himself of 
th^ troubles which arose in JVormandy, al- 
though he owed a great debt of gratitude to 
the duke , whose timely aid had , as we havo 
seen , replaced him on the throne. Robert of 
Normandy, advancing now in age, began to 
think of making amends for those violent actions 
which had , in war , procured him the title of 
Robert lb Diablb. For this purpose he resol> 
ved to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land , as 
was the custom of that superstitious period. 

Pt^evious to his departure he assembled a 
cooncU of his prelates and high vassals, and 
presented to the assembly a son of his own , 
not born ia lawful wedlock, but the child of a 
woman named Arlotta. This was the famous 
William , afterwards Conqueror of England. 

This youth, was of so fair a person, and such 
promising talents, that his father, notwithstand* 
ing his illegitimacy, desired he should succeed 
him as his heir in the dukedom. He prevailed 
on the states of Normandy to recognise him ; 
he recommended him to the protection of Henry 
of France, and Alan duke of Bretagne; and 
then set off on his pilgrimage , from which he 
never returned. 

William was thus early exposed to misfortunes, 
and dangers , which undoubtedly contributed 
to exercise and mature those qualities which 
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form the character of a great man. His feudal 
vassals toojt advantage of the minority of the 
sovereign, to raise troops, fortify castles alid 
levy wars at their own pleasure. King Henry 
availed himself of these troubles, invaded the 
Koraian frontiers, burnt the town of Argenton, 
and demoUshed the castle of Thilleres, under 
pretext that it ought not to have been fortified 
withonthis consent. William, beset with dangers 
on every side, thought it best to accommodate 
these quarrels with the king of France , even 
by some sacrifices, and thus for a time secured 
the alliance and countenance of Henry I. 

When the duke of Normandy had extricated 
himself from these struggles , he became the 
object of the jealousy and displeasure of the 
French king, who then publicly espoused the 
cause of William of Arquks, count of Toulouse, 
who laid claim to the duchy of Normandy, as 
son of duke RichardH., and therefore right heir 
to the crown on account of William's illegiti- 
macy. Henry entered Normandy with a stron«r 
army against the young duke, but William was 
now of an age to display his wisdom and cou- 
rage. By a rapid and sudden attack near Morte- 
mart (A. D. 1054 ) he beat the French army 
with the loss of ten thousand men. 

This and other reverses induced Henry ta 
consent to a peace. After his pacification with 
the duke of Normandy, Henry turned himself 
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to the favorite policy of the House of Capet, 
the association of a successor on the throne, iu 
order to secure sta]»iUty in the royal succession. 
Philip, the eldest of Henry's sons, was raised , 
at the early age of seyen years, to share the 
throne of his father, who died in the same year 
(A. D. 1060), leaving his son under the guard- 
ianship of Baldwin of Flanders, called from his 
worth and religion the Pious. It was in the 
early part of this reign that William duke of 
IVormaiidy made his successful descent on En- 
glalid, which he conquered, and established his 
family o& the throne. 

TALE XI. 

PHILIP 1. CONQUEST OF ENGLAND (106Q). 

William of Normandy, though an illegiti" 
mateson, had succeeded, as we have seen, to the 
dukedom of Normandy as the inheritance of 
his father; and had been engaged during his 
youth in so many disputes and wars, both 
against his own insurgent nobility, and the king 
of France, that his understanding was matured 
and his authority confirmed , so as to give him 
confidence to embark in the daring expedition 
against England. For this purpose, he availed 
himself of his relation to Baldwin, called the 
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Pious , count of Flanders , whose daughter he 
had married. Baldwin was regent of France 
during the minority of Philip the first, and 
through him , the duke of Normandy was per* 
mitted to publish proposals to all brave warriors 
who wished to gain honour or wealtli, to join 
him in his enterprise. A vast number from 
different parts of the kingdom hastened to join 
an expedition seductive to the imaginations of 
the age. The army which the duke assembled 
for his daring enterprise am^ounted to fifty 
thousand horse, and ten thousand infautrv. 
These were all chosen men. — To transport 
them William constructed or assembled a fleet 
of three thousand vessels; and to sanctify his 
undertaking, he obtained the benediction of 
the Pope. While this cloud was gathering on 
the coast of Normandy, the attention of Harold 
of England was withdrawn from it, by a danger 
yet more imminent. His brother Fosti , af^er 
an attempt at insurrection which had been easily 
subdued, had fled to Harold Hardrada, king of 
Norway, who with a large army and the followers 
of the insurgent Fosti , sailed up the Humber 
and obtained possession of York. Harold in- 
stantly marched against them. When he arrived 
in face of the invaders, he endeavoured to ar- 
range the dispute by offering terms to his brother 
Fosti. '* But if I accept these conditions," said 
Fosli , ** what shall be the compensation of the 
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kin/» of Norway my ally? " ** Seven feet oC 
English land, " unsw^red the envoy; *' or, as 
Hardrada is a giant, perhaps a little more." The 
English and INorwegians thus broke off their 
conference, an<i a dreadful battle ensued at 
Stamford near York; (A. D. 1066) the armies 
fought with incredibile valour, and there was 
much slaughter on both sides; but Harold 
of Norway lost his life, while Harold of Eng- 
land , though enfeebled by the loss of many 
of his best troops, remained victorious. But he 
was instantly called upon to meet more formi- 
dableadversaries, in William and his army who 
had arrived at Pevensey. Unhappily for Harold, 
too little respite was allowed him to recruit his 
forces after 50 bloody an action. Three days only 
intervened between the defeat of the Norwegian 
and the arrival of William on the English coast. 
The duke of Normandy was speedily apprised 
diat Harold was approaching at the head of an 
army flushed with victory. Both princes met 
on the fatal and memorable field of Hastings. 
The battle was sanguinary, but Harold being 
mortally wounded by an arrow, the Sazons 
^Ave way. The death of Harold terminated a 
conflict^ one of the most obstinate as well as 
the most important in the annals of England. 
Thus the immediate success of William's expe- 
dition was insured; for by submission or force, 
the conqueror annexed to bis dominions the 
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whole kingdom of England ; and though 
vexed by frequent rebellions among his new 
subjects, and even among the Normans them- 
selves , disappointed with the share of spoil 
assigned to them , he held with a firm grasp , 
the advantages which he had gained by liis 
wisdom and courage. 

The system of feudal law was introduced into 
England by the conquest, - and the Norman 
knights and nobles received grantso^tike richest 
manors and baronies of ihe cro^^n , to be held 
of the king by military service. Laws peculiaiiy 
vexatious to the lower orders of English w«re 
introduced, instead of the mild government ex- 
ercised by the native Saxon monarchs. The ha* 
ra'ssed natives were easily driven into rebellion, 
which answered so far the purpose of the con- 
queror, as it gave him a pretext for new 
confiscations by which he enriched his followers. 
In a woixl the whole kingdom was divided 
between the Normans, who were tiie lords and 
gentry, and the Saxons, who^ with a few excep- 
tions, became the cultivators of the soil. Phi- 
lip I. of France was not a little mortified to 
find that by this fortunate attempt against Eng- 
land , his vassal the duke bf Normandy had 
become king of a realm as important as his own, 
and which was governed by the conqueix>r 
with more absolute sway than France itself by 
the descendant of Capet. Philip was determined 
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therefore to shake this new empire. He not only 
entered into a, war with tlie new king of Eng^ 
land , but intrigued with his eldest son Robert,* 
whom he encouraged to rebel against his father 
William. The pretext for the French hostilities 
and thei unnatural conduct of the son, was, 
that when William undertook his English con- 
quest, he engaged, in case of his being success- 
ful, to resign to his son his Norman dominions. 
It is probable l^at if such a promise was made, 
it was given only toallay the fears of the French 
court, that WilHam by succeeding in his expe- 
dition would become too powerful a vassal ; but 
it had become impossible for him to yield up 
Normandy, without incurring the risk of losing 
England also , since it was only in his power 
to defeat, the insurrections of the English by 
the aid of the soldiery which he drew from his 
native dominions. 

Under the pretence that William had failed 
in his promise, his son Robert, a rash young 
man, rebelled against his father, and held out 
against him , in the small fortified place of Grer^ 
beroi, a station very convenient for the annoy- 
ance of Normandy, and where Philip placed 
his young ally for that very purpose. 

William , incei^^ at the i^bellious conduct 
of his son , hastened to lay siege to tlie place of 
his retreat. The garrison made a sortie, headed 
by prince Robert in person. This leader, one 
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of the bravest men of his time , singled out for 
his antagonist, a knight who appeared in front 
of the besiegers in armour, and having his face 
covered by the vizor of his heknet. The onset 
of the young and fiery prince bore down his 
antagonist, horse and man; and Robert pla- 
cing his lance to the throat of the dismounted 
cavalier, would have taken his life, had he not 
recognised, by the accents in which the answer 
was returned, that it was his own father. 

Shocked at this discovery, he flung himself 
from his own horse, and assisting his father to 
rise, held the stirrup to him till he mounted in 
his stead. 

But notwithstanding an incident so affecting, 
a reconciliation between the father and son 
was not perfected. Robert still expected that 
his father would resign to him some part of 
the Norman territories; but he continued to 
expect in vain. The conqueror answered that 
he was not willing to throw off his clothes 
before he went to bed , or part with his domi> 
nions before his death. — An open war which 
ensued with France cost William his life. He 
caught a fever by directing in person the con- 
flagration of the town of Mantes (A. D. 1087). 
He did all in his power to punish his son Ro- 
bert for his undutiful conduct, by bequeathing 
the crown of England to his second son William 
called RuFus or the Red. But although incensed 
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against his eldest son, the Conqueror leA; him 
the duchy of Normandy, chieOy, it is supposeds 
because lie doubted whetlier the people would 
submit to any other prince than Robert whom 
they loved. During these transactions t^HlLtp I. 
of France was engaged in petty wars, by means 
of which , while affecting to mediate between 
his dissatisfied peers, he contrived to weaken 
the contending parties , and to strengthen the 
crown at their expense. 

At length, tlie king saw fit in some degree to 
appease these disturbances , by associating in 
the office and authority of monarch of France, 
Louis , his son by his queen , and by his activity 
and judicious exertions tranquillity was in some 
measure restore)!. This active prince repaired 
the neglect of his father, and marched witli 
rapidity against the vassals of the crown, who 
were perpetually in insurrection, and thus 
gradually acquired general respect and popu- . 
larity. Bertrade, the king's mistress, was the 
only person to whom the youtig prince's con-^ 
diict was unacceptable. She exerted her in- 
fluence over her royal lover, against his son , 
On whose exertions, rather than his own, the 
safe government of the kingdom depended. 
When Louis learned his father's prejudice 
against him , he withdrew for a while to the 
court of England , and Philip was induced to 
write a letter to the king of that country, in- 

5 
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stigftting him to muixler or impriioii ^e y<niii|^ 
prince. The advice was rejected with disdain by 
the king of Engknd , who dismissed his guest 
safe and honourably. The dangers of Loiw 
increased on his return to France ^ for poison 
lyas administered to him by his father's con- 
cubine, which had so much eQect on his consti- 
tution that though he recovered his healthy 
his compieiron remained ever afterwards a 
deadly pale. This new injury well nigh pro- 
voked Louis to break entirely with his father^ 
but Philip aware of the danger caused his nus- 
tress , Bertrade , to make the most humble 
submissions to the prince. Philip died (A. D. 
tl08) at the age of sixty, leaving his son Louis , 
with diminished resources , to struggle against 
the evfl» which his father's imprudent govern- 
ment had brought upon the country. In this 
age of wonderful events, the attention of all 
men was attracted by the Crusades^ a war of 
a religious character, by the christtanv againsl 
the Asiatics. The origin of these eitraordinary 
wars arose, as great events often do , Drom the* 
effoft» of a single individual. I will give you a 
' short sketch of them. While Palestine , or the 
Hoiy l40d f pemained a part of the Grecian^ 
•mptre , the approach of the european pilgrim» 
lo the hdiy plape^y ^«8 facilitated by the chris- 
tian governors of the provinces where they lay. 
Tkeif churches yrm^ enriched by gifts |r and 
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liecme the retort of many persons of conse- 
quence, from the most distant parts ' of ehris* 
tendom, to worship at their shrines. 

Eren when the Holy Land fell under the 
power of the Saracens , that people felt their 
own interest in permitting ( under payment of 
a eertain tai) the concourse of European pil- 
grims to Jerusalem and other places.- 

The Mahometan possessors of Palestine there- 
fore made the access tolerahly easy, as long as 
the pilgiims were not unwilling to pay the 
tolls. Thus the Califs or successors of Mahomet, 
derived a ceiiain importance from heing mas- 
ters of Jerusalem; and Haroun Alraschid, one 
of the most important of those princes , to con- 
ciliate Charlemagne , with whom he maintain- 
ed a friendly intercourse, sent him the keys of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

But when the Turks hecaine masters of Je- 
rusalem the treatment of the christians was in 
every respect different. They preferred the plea- 
sure of insulting and maltreating them , and 
not only harassed them by exorbitant contri- 
butions, but oflen added personal ill usage. 
These evils at length made so strong an im- 
pression on the spirit of one single man that, 
like fire alighting among materials highly com- 
bustible , the flame spread throughout all En- 
rope. This person was Piteb called thi Hibmit. 
He had himself been a pilgrim in Palestine, 
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and could bear testimony as an eye witness 
to the atrocities of tiie Turks, and the suffer- 
ings of the Christians. He repaired from court 
to court, from castle to castle, from city to 
city, setting forth the shame done to Christen- 
dom, in leaving the holiest places connected 
widi her religion , in possession of a barbarous 
foe. He appealed to the religion of one sove- 
reign, to the fears of another, and to the spirit 
of chivalry possessed by them all. 

Urban tl., then Pope, saw tlie importance 
of uniting the European nations in a task so 
honourable to religion , and so likely to give 
importance to the Roman See. The pontiff him*- 
self set forth the advantage and necessity of 
laying all worldly tasks aside, until the Holy 
Sepulchre should be fi'ee from the heathen 
usurpers. To all, however criminal, who should 
lend aid to this holy waiiare , Urban promised 
a full remission of their sins here , and an indu- 
bitable portion of the joys of heaven hereafter. 

Thousands devoted themselves to the service 
of God , as they imagined , and to the re- 
covery of Palestine with its shrines from the 
hands of the Turks. Each , to mark his devotion 
to this holy undertaking, put the form of a 
cross upon the shoulder of his cloak of a differ 
rent colour from that of the garment itself. The 
undertaking was tlience called a crusade, and 
those who joined in its ranks were termed cr»- 
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saders. The extraordinary e&thasiasm circu- 
lated witli amazing rapidity, and was every 
where received with the utmost interest and 
applause. The number which assumed the cross 
amounted probably to half a million of indivi- 
duals. A very great proportion of this multi- 
tude were ignorant men , totally unaccustomed 
to warfare. We may form some idea of the low 
rank from which these men were gathered when 
we see, that although the strength of every 
ai^my at that time consisted in cavalry, this 
miscellaneous gathering, though composed of 
many thousand infantry^ contained only eight 
horsemen. This tumultuous rabble did not wait 
for tlie great princes who had engaged in the 
expedition , but resolved to set out on the jour- 
ney by themselves. To insure divine protection 
they placed Peter the Hermit at their head. 

The leading squadrons were followed by 
immense bands, composed of similar materials, 
and they traversed Germany in separate bodies, 
committing in the progress , unheard of disor- 
ders, and at length reached Hungary, then in- 
habited by the remains of the Huns and Bulga- 
rians. These fierce people, though professing 
tlie Christian faith , finding that the military 
pilgrims spoiled their villages and seized their 
provisions, took arms against them, and des- 
troyed so many of the crusaders, that only 
about one third of the original host of the Her- 
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mit Peter , escaped into the Greek territories. 

Here the Emperor Alexius endeavoured to 
prevail on them to wait for reinforcements fi*om 
Europe, but their enthusiasm induced them to 
rush on to their own destruction. They entered 
Asia Minor, and SoUmau, the Sultan of An->- 
tioch, decoyed them into the plains of Nice ^ 
where they fell beneath the arrows of the 
Turks, and by the diseases of the climate. Thus 
three hundred thousand champions of Ihe 
Gross lost their lites^ before the kings and no- 
hleb of Europe, who had taken the same vows , 
had been able to accomplish their prepara- 
tions. There remained however behind » a well 
disciplined host , selected from the four prin- 
cipal nations of Eun^.-^ 

L The French took the Cross with all the 
eagerness of their national character, and sent 
as many adventurers as all Europe besides. 
Philip Uieir king immersed in pleasures ^ and 
unable to separate himself from his favorite 
Bertrade , evaded taking the engagement. 
Their best soldiers followed the steps of Hugo 
(called the Great, brother to Philip}, and <^ 
Godfrey of Bouillon called duke of Brabant , 
who was afterwards chosen chief of the cru- 
sade. The noUemen of Germany did not take 
jurms in the same proportion as other countries ; 
they termed them fools, for going on so idle 
(in expedition, ^n^laud 9ent mauy barons , who 



^nrayed themselves under Robert, called Guat- 
«o8B', or short-bose, the eldest son of Wil^ 
liam thedonqaeror^ whom he had ^suoceeded 
•as duke of Normandy. 

Such was the composition of the first cru- 
sade , a formidable armament, whose numbers 
were almost incalculable. They adopted differ* 
ent roads for the more eaisy ooUecting of forage 
attd ppovisioas. Hugo , brother to the king of 
France 9 was defeated, and made prisoner on 
the road by the Bulgarians , and sent to Gon^ 
stantinople; the other divisions of the Grusading 
army arrived safely under the walls of that city. 

Alkxics, then emperorof Greece, had expectr 
-ed that the anuliary forces woidd extend -lo no 
more fthan a moderate body of men-at-arms; 
u&siead of which, lie now saw himself begirt 
by armed legions from every corner of Europe. 
fie at first refused to iet so great a body of 
armed men pass into his Asiatic dominions, 
eiren lo attack his enemies the Turks ; nor did 
he grant the cmsadei's a free passage over the 
Bosphoms wlttch divides £urope from^sia, 
until they woold consent to take an oath of 
fealty to him. Godfrey of Bouillon, and the 
other leaders of the crusade consented , rather 
than muHifdy the difficulties of their situation.; 
but it was with difficulty that the numerous 
and haughty chiefs were induced to take the 
4vtth. After much time wasted, and many prq- 
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niises , made aud broken on the part of the Em.- 
peror, respecting supplies of provisions, wines, 
and other necessaries for the army; the first 
crusade transported by the Greek shipping to 
the shores of Asia , began seriously to enter 
upon their holy warfare. 

They experienced numerous obstacles, and, 
in the various battles they were obliged to fight, 
lost great numbers of their men , but at lengtii 
the remains of this mighty crusade advanced 
onPdestine (A, D. 1099), and besieged the 
holy city of Jerusalem , so long the object of 
their vows, hopes, and wishes. The place, nar 
turally sti*ong, was defended by thick walls and 
bulwarks as well as by rocks, and eminences. 
The Crusaders who remained fit for service, 
out of a host, which numbered its warriors by 
hundreds of thousands , did not amount to 
forty thousand men. Aladin, lieutenant of the 
Egyptian Calif, commanded an equal number 
of defenders. The christians had therefore a 
difficult task before them , especially as they 
were ip want of water , tents , and miliUry en- 
gines. They at first attempted to take the city 
by main force, and maiie a general assault on 
the walls ; but they were beaten off with loss 
* and dishonour. The siege was however pi^essed 
with vigour ; tlie chiefs endured their losses 
with firmoess, and their experience found sujv 
plies. fo,r th^^r wants. Twp wopden t«rret^j[ 
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constructed upon wheels, were formed by some 
Genoese workmen to be advanced to the %'vall ; 
the first under the command of Raymond, count 
of Toulouse, was set on fire, and consumed by 
the besieged. The second, under the immediate 
superintendance of Godfrey of Bouillon, was 
With better fortune rolled up to the walls, 
where, as it overlooked the parapet, the ar- 
rows from the archers within it, cleared the 
ramparts of the defenders. A draw-bridge then 
drapt between the tower and the wall — the 
attacking army poured over it, and obtained 
possession of the city. 

An indiscriminate massacre commenced, in 
which many thousand Mahometans were slain. 
When this pitiless slaughter (which lasted three 
days) was over, the victors with a devotion 
strangely contrasted with their late cruelty , 
joined in a solemn pilgrimage to the Holy Se- 
pulchre , where loud hymns of praise , and 
devout tears of penitence, were enthusiasti- 
cally pom'ed forth as an acceptable ofiering to 
Heaven, by the very men whose hands were 
red with the Mood spilt in an unprovoked 
massacre. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, the foremost in obtain- 
ing possession of the city, was now declared 
king ; he vvould however only accept the title 
of defender of the Holy Sepulchre, and modestly 
assumed a crown of thorns instead of gold. 

5. 
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In about a fortnight, the prince wto called 
upon to defend his newly concpiered metropo- 
lis against the Calif of Egypt , who was advan^ 
citig in person to revenge its capture. They met 
in the valley of Ascalon, where the Egyptians 
were totally defeated. In this manner was esta*^ 
blished the kingdom of Jerusalem , which en- 
dured about a century after its estafalishmwit 
till its destruction by Saladin in 1 1 87. During 
Uiat period that state underwent so many civil 
convulsions as rendered it unfit to defend itself 
•gainst the Hahometans, who were perpetually 
bent upon recovering a territory whi<^ they 
considered as their own. Various attempts were 
however made to support the Christians in 
their defence. One was by the erection of two 
great societies « or communities of knights » who 
took upon them a vow of celibacy, of poverty, 
and of obedience to their spiritual superiors : 
but were in other respects, soldiers sworn to 
defend the Temple of Jerusalem against the 
Pagans. This order of military monks did great 
service in the protection of the Holy Land. But 
when these Templars, as they were called, be- 
camf wealthy and powerful, their manners be- 
camjs Gormpted and dissolute; they were acou<« 
•ed ^f meditating enterprises dangerous to diris« 
tian monarchst and to Christianity in generals 
10 t)iat the order of Templars was suppressed 
fbotiit the year 1813, two hundred years after 
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ll had been erected. The other association was 
called the knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerasalem , whose first vow was providing ho»- 
pitality for pilgrims; though, like the Tem^ 
plars, they chiefly devoted themselves to mili- 
tary exploits. Besides the support of these two 
warlike fraternities formed for the preservation 
of the Holy Land, other crusades were formed 
from time to time. These will be mentioned in 
the coarse of our slory. In the mean time w« 
may conclude our sketdi of the first erusade by 
mentioQing the death of its hero , Godfrey <C 
Bouillon (A. D. 1100), whose virtues and 
taleats had succeeded in giving a temporary 
appearance of strength and consistency to the ' 
4cmiinions conquered by his valour. Philip died 
ip 1 108, leaving on the throne Lpvis ib Gaps. 

TALE XII. 

« 

LOUIS ri ^ao t.puis vu (1 108). 

Wbils tfie princes and borons of the fii*st eru- 
sade were establishing^ in Palestine , the little 
kingdom of Jerusalem , vat^iotis alteraUons took 
place in Europe, by which the rights of the 
absentees were materially affected. No one suf- 
fered more than Robert duke of Normandy. To 
lurnkh himself for the crusade, he had pawned 
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the«hichy of Norma ady, to his brother WilliaHi 
Ruiua, for a large sum of money ; and while he 
was employed iathe Easl^ William w^s private- 
ly engaged in rendering permanent the tem^ 
porar^ interest which the mortgage gave him 
of the dochy ; and it soon became evident that 
he would not easily renounce the right he had 
acquired over it. But the death of William Ru-r 
fus, introduced a third son of the conqueror. 
This was Henry the youngest, whom his bror 
thers, both Robert and William, had treate4 
.with considerable severity afier their fathers 
death, and h^d refused him every appanage 
becoming liis rank,. Civil war ensued among 
them , a^ Henry began to acquire partisans 
«ven in hi9 brother's dukedom. But the sudden 
return of R^pbert i^ecalled to their allegiance 
the wavering faith of his vassals. 

A, short truc^ did not prevent the brothers^ 
engaging in a war, which was decided by the. 
battle of Tenchebraie , in Normandy, in which, 
duke Robert was^ defeated and made prisoner. 
He was thrown into perpetual imprisonment , 
but allowed in his captivity all the pleasui*es 
of the table, etc. He was^ a prince of the most 
undaunted courage, and had done many famous 
things 9X the sieges of Antioch and Jerusalem , 
but he was unGt to govern. 

The kingdom of England and the dukedom 
of Normandy beiji^g now united in the persoa. 
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of Henry ; excited the jealousy of tlie king of 
France. There ivere^ an that account, several 
-wars between Henry of England and Louis, 
who had acquired the surnaine of Gross ^ from 
his size. The most formidable war which the 
latter monarch incited against the king of Eng^ 
tand, had for its pretext, the interest of the 
youth, William Ciito. This was the oidy son 
of the captive Robert, duke of Normandy , in 
whose behalf the king of France not only took 
arms himself, but instigated several of the ^ 
great vassals of the crown to do the same. A 
great number of the barons and knights of 
If omaandy were privately enlisted in the design 
of pkcing the ducal coronet upon the head of 
this deserving son. Henry passed over to Nor- 
mandy to defend his duchy against his nephew, 
and took with him a gallant army of English , 
as well as Normans. Louis at the head of the 
forces of the confederates of young William, 
also known by the name of Lohgswoid from the 
weapon which he wiejjigd , advanced towards 
Rouen, and found himself unexpectedly in 
front of the English. 

Young Longsword charged the van of the 
english army so fiercely, as to throw them into 
disorder. But Henry advanced with his house- 
hold troops and restored the engagement. The 
king of France lost his horse and his standard, 
^exury restored the steed to its royal owner,, but 



kept the banner tas an honourable tropJhy . This 
courtesy led to a peace highly honourable to th6 
king of England. 

Louis. of France, at this peace, conceded a 
point of great consequence to the king of £ng« 
land. Henry had refused to pay homage for 
Normandy, as had been the custom, remarking 
that such rendering of homage was unworthy 
of a royal- pei*soB. Louis now finding the war 
turn a^inst him , reluctantly consented that 
William, the only son of Henry, should be 
invested with the fief of Normandy, and do 
homage for the same, although aware doubt-* 
less, that Henry would retain all the power 
and wealth of the duchy. Btit the young prince 
William Jjerished at sea, and thus the plan 
of acoommodalion fell to the ground. The 
king of France » as Henry was now- without a 
son , renewed bis intrigues with William Chto. 
fie caused this young prince to be. married tq 
a daughter of the count of Anjou, with whom 
he received in dowry, the ^unfy of Alaine. 
Established thus, in a powerful seigniory near 
the frontiers of Normandy, William Clito found 
it easy to form , once more , a great cpnfederacy 
^gainstHenry, among the nobles of that duker 
dom. The king of England however obtained 
a complete and easy victory over the insurgent 
pobles. Triumphant in Normandy, Henry now 
^a|[ht rev^ige on the king of France , and 
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used for this purpose the assistance of ttenry Y., 
Emperor of Germany, to Mrhom Matilda, the 
monarch of England's only remaining child , 
had been for some years married. He assembled 
an army from the German states, and threat- 
ened to enter France. But the invasion of 
France by a German army was not viewed with 
iadi£Gerence by the great vassals of the former 
country. Even the barons ^ho had private 
qoanrels with their moniirch t>ouis , or pri- 
vate confederacies with Henry of JElngland , 
joined the former upon this occasion , and he 
Ibnnd no difficulty in assembling an army of 
two hundred thousand men . 

To give them additional ardour, it is said , 
tha^l for the first time , the Oriflamme , or Great 
^kandard of France was displayed. This was a 
flag of crimson attached to a gilded lance, from 
which it drew its name , v^hieh implies a golden 
^me. The emperor Henry unprepfi^d tp en*r 
f^nnter such an army, retired before .t)ie Ori^ 
flamme , and the immense body of mcQassem-r 
|>led round it. He died soon after this, and 
|Ienry of Pngland recalled to his own court 
ihe widowed empress Matilda , his daughter , 
fmd formed the bold plan of appointing her the 
heiress of his dominions as the sole successor of 
)us blood. The feudal custom seemed to exclude 
the empress Matilda froip succeeding her fatlier 
in the diU^edom^ of Normandy -, and in £nglan4 
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the setdemeQit of the crown on a woman was 
yet unheard of. Henry however induced the 
parliament to agree to his daughter's succession . 

Amidst ceaseless, though petty wars, and 
fi^equent negociations, Louis VI, now becoming 
aged , and his coi*pulence which had procured 
him the surname of the Gross, increasing, he 
endeavoured , according to the custom of the 
house of Capet, to supply his own deficiencies by 
associating (A . D. 1 1 29) with him on the throne, 
his eldest son Louis, a youth of great hopes; 
but his father did not long enjoy his assistance 
in the affairs of government, grown too weighty 
for his own management. Riding in the streets 
of Paris, not many months after his coronation, a 
black pig ran between his horse's feet, caused 
the young king a severe fall ( A. D. 1 1 31 ), and 
he did not survive many days. 

Deprived of his eldest son, the king raised to 
the throne his second son caUed Louis lr Jbuns, 
in order to distinguish him from his father: 
After a short time , the old king finding hts 
health decline surrendered his power altogether 
to his son. When he delivered his signet to 
him he said,*' TVi^e this symbol of my sovereign 
power; but never Jbrget it is only a public trust 
for the exercise of which you will hereafter 
be calleil to the strictest account before fke 
^'^g ^f lyings. *' After this he never again as- 
^m^ thje ornaments of royalty. Yet he lived 
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ta witness an event of the deepest interest in 
bis family. 

This was the marpiage of his son Lonis with 
Eleonor, daughter of William X. dukeof Aqni- 
taine and Gnienne. On her marriage - with 
Loois YII., she was crowned queen of France^ 
and shortly afterwai*ds Louis lb Gbos died ^ A. 
D. 1187). 

The reign, of Louis the young as he was 
called , being eighteen years old , commenced , 
with violent commotions among the nobility 
and great vassals of the crown. These dignitaries 
thought the minority of the prince a convenient 
time to recover a part of their power. Thibault , 
earl of Champagne , one of the mOst artifiil 
intriguers, and turbulent agitators of the period, 
engaged himself in forming conspiracies among 
the nobility, for diminishing the authority of 
the crown. Enraged at the intrigues of this 
factious nobleman, the king ravaged his county 
of Champagne with unrelenting severity. The 
town, of Yitry was taken by assault; and the 
cathedral containing thirteen hundred persons, 
who had fled thither as to an inviolable sanc- 
tuary, was delivered to the flames, and all who 
were within it perished. 

This cruel deed was scarcely done but 
it was repented ; and besides the massacre and 
conflagration , Louis conceived tliat he had 
other sin(i to atone for. The conviction that he 
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had committed a great and most inhuman crime 
distracted the nund of the yoirag prince. He 
opened hit conscienice to Bernard aUiot of 
Clain^fix ( afterwards saint Bernard) : this 
charchman, availing himself of the remorse 
which agitated the king's heart, took the oppor- 
tauity to persuade him , that the best and only 
atonement, would be a crusade to the Holy Land 
undertaken with a force strong enough to re- 
etore the christian kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Upon the earnest exhortation of saint Ber- 
nard Louis lk jbunk was induced to assume the 
cross , and detei'mine on an expedition to the 
Holy Land « wiih the whole strength of his 
kingdom. At a great parliament or aasembly ef 
the representatives of the ireoth nation , which 
was , on account of the number who attended 
it, held in the open air, Louis took from the 
hands of Bernard a cross, which had been 
consecrated at Rome, for hi^ particular use, 
and many of the great vaasals followed the 
example of their sovereign. The gentry and 
nobility took arms in emulation of each other ; 
and those who assumed the cross , sent a distaff 
and scissars to those who did not, to upbraid 
them with cowardice and effeminacy. 

Among the French host was the queen of 
France herself; she was attended by a large 
band of the youth of both sexes. Some nallaut 
damsels were mounted on hoiveback'in the 
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maicaliiie fashion ; while a chosen hand of the 
gajett and most nohle young men of France, 
assumed tlie title of queen Eleanor's guard. 
Louis left his dominions during his ahsence to 
the care of his relative and favorite the Earl 
ofVermandois, and to Suger, abbot of St-Denis . 

The crusade now began to set forward. The 
Germans were the first who advanced into 
Greece, and they were received by the reigning 
emperor Bfanuel Comnenus with as much 
apparent good will , but still inore secret and 
a^ve hostility, than his predecessor Aleiins 
had nourifdied against the first crusade. This 
treacherous prince assigned them false guides 
by whom they were induced to take up their 
quarters on the banks ai the unwholesome 
Melas, a river which consists only of mud 
during summer and forms a sea in the winter. 
No secret artifice was spared by which the ibr« 
midable numbers of these simple devotees 
might be diminished. . . 

The host of France under its young monarch 
now arrived in Asia, and by precaution, or 
good fortune, escaped many of the siiares 
which had been spread for the Germans^ ny 
the treachery of die Greeks. At length , with 
forces totally discouraged, and greatly diminish-^ 
ed , the German emperor took the resolution 
of falling back on bis friend and ally* the king 
of France, whose army, as yet, maintained an 
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appearance of order. The two monarchs em- 
braced each other witli tears of sorrow. It was 
then proposed that they should proceed in 
company towards Palestine, bat the German 
troops were so much reduced that the emperor 
could no longer remain at their head , and he 
determined upon rctttrning to Constantinople. 
The march of the French army was now 
opposed by a large body of Turks, on the 
opposite bank of the Maeander, determined to 
defend the passage of that river. It was not 
fordable, nor was there any apparent mode of 
jcrossing. At the command of the king thfe van- 
guard plunged gallantly into the stream , and 
fortunately finding it sh^Uower than had been 
reported, half swimming, half dragging each 
other forward, they attained the opposite bank. 
The Turks, too much astonished for resistance, 
experienced a decisive and bloody defeay But 
the battle on tlie Maeander was the begmning 
and well nigh the end of the success of the 
Christians. The French marching in two divi- 
sions in order to cross a ridge of mountains near 
Laodicea, Louis, who conducted the rear- 
guard in person, directed the officer who led 
the van , to halt on the summit of the chain of 
hills , till the second division should come 
up; but he, tempted by the supposed absence of 
the enemy, and the fertility ofthe plain beneath, 
marched down, leaving thesummit undefended, 
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and giving the Turks , who were.oa the alert, 
an opportunity of occupying the passes in gi*eat 
force. 

When Louis reached the place where he ex- 
pected to rejoin the van-guard of his anuy, he 
found himself involved in a numerous amhus- 
cade of the Turks, who attacked him unex- 
pectedly. The Christians thus taken by sur- 
prise, were thrown into disorder, especially as 
the broken and cragg;y ground was totally un- 
fit for the action of heavy armed cavalry,, 
which was the flower of their army. The 
unfortunate Louis displayed great personal 
courage, and rallied his forces by his own 
example. He was extricated from his perilous 
situation by the counter-march of part of his 
van-guard , but he had lost in this unfortunate 
affair, more than twenty thousand men, in 
killed , wounded and prisoners. 

The following day Louis proceeded to At- 
talia (the capital city of Pamphylia ). The 
inhabitants who were Christians, though tribu- 
tary to the Tuj^ks , dared neither oppose , nor 
assist the invaders -, but in order to rid themselves 
of them, they offered to convey them to Antioch 
by sea. The king therefore and part of his army 
went on ship-board , and set sail for Antioch , 
which was now governed by Raymond de Poi- 
tiers, a Latin prince, who received the king 
with demonstrations of respect and kindness. 
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Louis however regarded his attentions and 
dvility with distrust, ooneeividg it to be 
Raymond's secret object to obtain the assistance 
of the French troops, in protecting and enlarg- 
ing his own territory, and for that purpose to 
delay their journey to Palestine. 

While the choicest part of the French army 
which accompanied Louis himself had reached 
Antioch , those who were left behind at 
Attalia made repeated attempts , both by land 
and sea, to rejoin their monarch ; but they were 
unsuccessfhl ; and so humbled was the pride and 
resolution of the soldiers of the cross, tiiat three 
or four thousand of their number not only 
surrendered to the Asiatics , but also embraced 
the Mahometan faith, and fought against the 
cause ihey had engaged to defend. The few of 
the army which reached Antioch, came as 
s^gglers unGt for military service. 

Meantime, besides the grief and morlification 
caused by these misfortunes , the mind of 
Louis had subject of domestic ansiety, or at 
least he thought so. He became jealous of his 
queen and of Raymond of Antioch, and left 
that city in haste, to rejoin his army taking his 
wife with him. He soon after entered Palestine,, 
and obtained gome partial success , which 
induced htm , with the assistance of the Tem-- 
plars and the knights of St. John, to attack 
the city of Damascus. But the strength of the 
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Cmsaders iva^ ivasted, and misapplied r success 
became impossiUe , and the siege of Damascus 
was raised. 

Repeated disasters and disappointments had 
now subdued the hopes of the Crusaders ; and 
they ail prepared to abandon an enterprise 
which Providence seemed to expose. The em** 
peror Gonrade and his Germans first withdrew 
from the scene ,. and reached their own country 
without further disaster. Next, the Freneb 
nobles began to retire incKvidnally, or, as it 
were , to steal back one by one , from the ill- 
omened enterprise. King Louis alone seemed 
yet to nourish a lingering hope, and it was 
aot till he was alanned with news of commotions 
in France , that he resolved to abandon Paies- 
tine, and return to his kingdom wkh the 
miserable remains of his arnj* 

TALE XIIL 

rAILUfiS or THE 6auSADB4 ICTOBK Of KOVM V« 

(tI48). 

The excellent administration of Snger, the 
abbot of St. Denis, had maintained the affairs 
of Louis le Jeune in a pretty good condition at 
heme, notwithstanding the absence of the king 
With the great portion of his forces. But when 
the news arrived that almost the whole of that 
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army liad perished, without a single feat thai 
could add honour to their nation, the general 
voice accused the king of incapacity ; and it was 
suggested that he should be dethroned, and 
sent to a cloister. 

The coMTK OF Drkux y brother of King Louis , 
h^d returned from the Holy L^nd a short time 
before him , and had gready increased the na- 
tional displeasure , by intrigues , which had for 
tiieir object his brother's crown. These dissen- 
sions were with some difficulty arranged, when 
the return of Louis rendered the comte of 
Dreux's plans desperate^ But there remained 
the rooted quarrel between the king , and his 
wealthy and haughty wife queen Eleanor, and 
each began to think of a divorce. 

A council of the French national church was 
held at Baugence , and having consulted on the 
subject, decided that the nearness of blood of the 
royal couple was sufficient pretextto declare their 
marriage unlawful, though it had already sub- 
sisted more than sixteen yeara, and two daugh- 
ters were by the sentence rendered illegitimate. 

The decree of the council of Baugence was 
confirmed by the Pope ; and the marriage wras 
formally annulled. Eleanor was reinvested as 
heiress to her late father in Guienne , Gascony^ 
Poitou and other extensive territories belonging 
to his dukedom of Aqukaine : thus having once 
more the power of bestowing ample property 
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with hef band, she fixed her attention on 
Henry Plantagenet , eldest son of Matilda , sole 
sarviving child of Henry I., king of England , 
and heir to his motlier's title to his grandfather's 
kingdom. You cannot have forgotten that 
Henry had declared Matilda , the widow of the 
emperor Henry Y., of Germany, heiress of hi» 
kingdom ; and strengthened her right by choos- 
ing for her second husband Geoffrey Plantage-* 
net 9 "count of An jou. 

When Eleanor cast her eyes upon Henry 
Plantagenet, he was duke of Normandy, count 
of Anjou, Maine and Touraine, and therefore 
no unfit mate for the heiress of Aquitaine; 
and no doubt the brilliantprospectof the crown 
of England, to which Henry had so just a 
claim , had a great share in recommending him 
to the ambitious Eleanor. 

By her union with Henry, which soon took 
place (A. D. 1 152 ) , Eleanor conferred on him 
the two duchies of Guienne andGascony, with 
the earldom of Poiton, and their extensive- 
dependencies. 

Louis became alarmed , when he perceived 
to what a height of power Henry Plantagenet 
hadbeen raised by this unexpected match. He 
became impatient to weaken, or rather to ruin 
him, and he engaged in a league with his 
brother the earl of Oreux , with Eustace , son of 
king Stephen, with the earl of Blois, and with 

c 
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Geofkey PIsitalagenet*, Henry^t awn brotlier, 
lor the purfidse of despoiling the young duke 
ofNormasdy of fak dominions , and of dividing 
them among diemselves; bat this iniqnitens 
league had no better stMssess than it deserved. 

Heni7 ivas soon after established on the 
fingfish throne- by the sadden death of his 
competitor, Stephen, whose whole reign had 
been a Gontinaati<m of d^ war. Thus posseta* 
iug as much real power as Louis, and more 
wealth, Henry n. proposed a match betwixt 
his eldest son prince Henry, and Margaret 
daughter of Louis le Jeune hy his second wife 
Gonstantia', princess of GastiUe , whom he had 
married after the declaration of the council of 
Baiigence had annulled his union with Eloftuor 
of Aquitaine. ' 

The prince and princess wei*e<diildi«n ; but 
it was custdmiry in those days to arrange 
contracts of marriage between persons of their 
station, many years before Uiey could be 
carried into effect. 

The english monarch was also cautiottaly 
enlarging his territories, and adding to Ids 
power. Thus in 1159, he resolved to assert a 
•pretended right to the dty and earldom of 
Toulouse, as a dependency of the dukedom of 
Aquitaine, vphich had been pledged to the pre- 
Mnt earl by queen Eleanor's fiaither, and which, 
in i}uality of her husband , he qow claimed. 
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l?his hedelemsned t0 maintain by the ann8x>f 
Nprmapdy, Giuenneand England. 

^jmond: count of Toniouse , the crown 
vassal, being thus threatened ^ applied to the 
king of France I whose siit^ he had married, 
for protection against a prinoe. whose forces he 
was uoaUeto resist ; and Louis on offering his 
interposition, threw himself into the city of 
Toulouse 9 with, a handful oCioldiers , where be 
raised his own standard. Henry's forces were 
in readiness for. the siege, and mostliiLely he 
moighty-by a.ffudden attack, have made himself 
^aflter of the .cit^r, and of the person of Louis, 
thus imprudently hazarded within, it. The 
question was debated in Henry's council, when 
.some statesmen indsited on. the roRpect, .which 
was. due to the lord paragkonnt; And. Henry 
jreflected , that he himself was at the head of an 
army assembled only by his feudal power, and 
.that it wonld be penious to show in his own 
4)erBpn.any conten^t for that fealty to the 
superior, upon which his own authority rested. 
Upon the whc^e. therefore, he thought it pru- 
dent to abandon tlte siege of Toulouse .(A. 
p. n 59 ), $illeging as a motive , the respecthe 
•^ntertaived fortheperson of the Lord Paramount 
who was rvyithin theaty. Louis was flattered 
by. his modei^tion , and peace was shortly aftet*- 
.wajrds made, on conditiQii of Penry retaining 
cpnsideral^e con(|uestB. made at the f«(pefise 
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of the count of Toulouse , to whom he granled, 
at the request, as he carefully stated, of the 
king of France, a truce for the short space only 
of one single year. 

Hitheiio there had heen little sincerity in the 
apparent good understanding between Henry 
and Louis; and many Avars were occasioned 
by it. In all these disputes, Henry, more 
prudent, more wealthy, and more fortunate, 
had , either by arms , or negociation enlarged 
his own temtories at the expense of those of 
Louis ; but he was doomed to experience many 
embarassments and misfortunes in the latter 
part of his life. 

Louis of France was not idle during an 
interval when Henry's usual good fortune 
seemed to desert him ; nor was he slow in seek- 
ing a cause of quarrel , or means to prosecute 
it. He at first pretended displeasure against 
Henry for having caused his eldest son to he 
crowned in England as successor to that king- 
dom , while the wife of that young prince, 
Margaret princess of France , was yet in her 
native country. But Henry deprived Louis of 
that pretence by expressing his willingness to 
repeat the ceremony of coronation. The king 
of France then adopted a moi^ subtle mode of 
assailing an adversary who had proved too 
powerful for him while he followed the ordi- 
nary rules of open hostihlj. 
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Louis requested the presence of his daughter 
;and son-in-law, the younger Henry, for some 
time at the French court. The English princes oT 
the Norman race were never remarkable for 
domestic affection , and , from the time of the 
Conqueror, it had been no unasnal thing in 
that house , to see the son in arms against the 
father. Louis therefore found -no great difficulty 
in insinuating into the mind of the younger 
Henry that his father kept the throne too long, 
and did not indtdge him , though crowned , 
with a sufficient share of independant power. 
When the young prince returned to England , 
he instilled the same spirit of unnatural am- 
bition into his brothers , Geofirey and Richard 
(afterwards the renowned Goktjr dk Lion). 

John, the fourth and youngest prince, was not 
of an age to take a share In the family quarrel ; 
but queen Eleanor, their mother, had been for 
some tiine dissatisfied with the small share 
which the king allowed to her, in his councils, 
and affections ; and took all the means in her 
power to inflame the bad passions of her three 
elder sons, and induce them to unite in a league 
with the king of France against their father. 
The king of Scotland was engaged in the same 
confederacy, and several of the great barons of 
England were ripe for rebellion. This foi-mi- 
dable league was entered into at a time when 
Henr}' was on bad terms with the Pope , and 

6. 
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odious to all the priests on account of the death 
of Becket , who had been assassinated at Can-; 
terbury by some of Henry's favourites. But he 
bad been a prudent economist, and now made 
the treasures he had amassed, the means of 
saving his throne, without trusting to those 
vassals who might have betrayed his cause. 

He hired a lai^e body of Qexvixa mcrcenar 
ries, who for m^iny years h^d gained a living 
by their swprds y and who were ready to em-: 
bra^ce the cause of any prinpe in Europe who 
Inquired ^heir services and was able and willing 
to pay for them. Henry iminediately took the 
field : he opppsed h^nself everywhere to his 
enemies , defeated %he rebels , and sop.n had 
the pleasure to seeX-ouis le Jeune retreat before 
)iim. He the^ m^rphed to tlie relief of Rouen 
vyhich wasclpsely besieged, and compelled the 
united aripies pj Franii^e and Fbnders to retire 
from before it. This chain pf event? had a gneat 
effect upon th^ kijig pf Frai\ce. He" sent a^bas** 
sadprs to treat for peace , to, which Heni^^ ^^aiT 
tisfied with lii^s su^ess ,. willingly ^^ssented. 
JBe settled liberal appanage^ upou the three 
jpung princes^ |lenry^ Richard^ and. Geofirey.; 
and endeavpured t^ s^ure their affections,. by 
allowances pf ^pma^ns an4 revenues. The 
gl'e^t^st satisfaction vvhich Louis received from 
the peace, was a hppe that the king of Englani^ 
inigl^t be induced tp join him i^a a crusade. 
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Henry appareatly consented to this i/vild pro-* 
posal ; and the Pope having joined his solicita- 
tions to those of Louis , it was not in his power 
tp evade the summons. Regulations were accbrd-r 
^ngly iidopted between the two monarchs for 
the preparations ; there is little doubt however, 
that Henry was secretly determined to. take 
every opportunity that might occur, to post-* 
pone, find finally to avoid this useless and 
perilous ^^pedition. The french king on the 
contrary , wfs perfectly serious , and deters 
mined to provide for the government of his 
kingdom in his absence , by crowning his son 
Philip, a youth of the highest expectations, as 
his associate and successor in the French throne . 
A singular event prevented the ceremony. The 
young prince , Philip waf separated from his 
fittendai^ls, while ou ^ hunting p^rty in the 
forest of Complete ^ find wandered there all 
night. The uneasiness of mind he had junder- 
l^ne caused a tjangerom illness, from which 
he was scarcely recq^vered , when hi^ father was 
struck ^ith a palsy.. The coronatipii pf Philip 
took' place soon afterwards^ though hi« £it|ier 
could not be presejit. In thct next ye^ (A. D, 
1180), Louis le Jenne 4ied. He yvas a priope 
of many .excellent qualities ; bjravet) vjireUrmean* 
ing, temperate, and honest ; but h^ was ne^thi^|< 
^ general nor a politician. 
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TALE XIV. 

PHILIP II. (1180). 

Philip, the son of Louis le Jeune, succeeded 
his father : he possessed so many noble quali- 
ties , that in French history, he is distinguished 
from tlie other monarchs of the same name by 
the imperial title of Augustus, and it was chiefly 
by his means that the royal house of Finance 
recovered that influence which , during the life 
of Louis, had been in a great measure over- 
shaded , by the predominance of the house 
of Anjou , whose power, carefully augmented 
by the wisdom of Henry II. , had placed that 
monarch in tlie situation rather of a rival than 
a vassal of the king of France. 

On Philip's accession to the throne he was 
not yet fifteen years of age ; yet his first public 
measure was one of a more severe character, 
than could have been expected from so young 
a monarch. All jesters, jugglers , and buffoons, 
whose idle occupation it was to encourage diss- 
sipation and misuse of time, were banished from 
the court. By this , his people learned that 
their young king proposed to remove from 
about his person , all incentives to the light 
taste, and unprofitable follies of youth. 
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In another of his early measures , Philip 
consulted, in an eminent degree, the advan- 
tage of his subjects and of his realm. The con- 
stant wars of France , had given occasion to the 
association of nnmerous vagralnt bands of men , 
ivhose profession was arms , and who , without 
any regard to the cause in which they served , 
were ready to engage in behalf of any prince 
who was wilHng to employ them . 

But though it was a prompt and useful re- 
source to princes in time of war , nothing 
could he more oppressive to the people in 
peace , than the existence of such numerous 
bands of various nations , leading an idle and 
dissolute life , at the expense of the oppressed 
peasantry ; aod breaking every law of society 
without «a po8sibili|;y of briuging them to jus- 
tice, except by a pitched battle. They fre- 
<]uently laid the country under contribution , 
and obliged the cities, on peril of assault and 
pillage, to pay large sums for tbetr mainte- 
oance. These troops of lawless depredators were 
distiDguifihed by the appellations of Colteraux, 
Brabaneons t Houtiers and Tavardins. Philip 
commanded his soldiers to assist the burghers 
of the good towns against these disorderly 
freebooters, and he himself defeated them in 
one great action , in which nine thousand were 
slain. 

By these exerjtionS; this plague of the country 
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wts in a ^reat messuw checked , aHbougli ft 
contiDiied until a mnch later period oC French 
historj; Philip also compelled the citiaent of 
the large towns to p»ve their streets, and to 
sorroand their cities with walls and foi^tifioa^ 
tions , so as to ensure the power of repeUing 
the attacks of these roving brigalids. These 
measures gave a favoomSle character to his 
reign« His intercourse with his ^contemporary 
princes, was not so praiseworthy. 

It must he supposed th^t Henry of England 
entertained ne small appreheasiofi of th^ iborea^ 
sing influence of a young prince who with better 
judgment than his father Louis, entertained 
the same jealousy of the overgrown power of 
his vassal^ of iNprmandy. These apprehensions 
became yet more alarming, when the king of 
En^and found that his diildren, ^enry, 
Richard, andGeoffreyi to whom John tiie yoting* 
est of the brothers, now joined himself , were 
engaged in intrigues with the king of Franoe-, 
in order to obtain a portion of Henry's English 
dominions , as a reward for lending their assist- 
ance to PhiUp, to strip their father of the whole. 
Embarrassing as were theito unnatural cabafe^i 
the ma^^er in which the kin^ of England Wfif 
freed from them in the case of Henryi hir eldMt 
son, was yet more afflicting to the father. An 
express brought die news that his son had 
indeed repen^d pi his filial ingratttude , buf 
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it wa^ aooompftnicd with the tidliDgs that Hie 
youth lay on his death hed^ and implvM^ his 
&dier?s hles^ing and forgiveness. So gpeat ^tas 
the . king^s suspicion of those- about the yowiger 
Eenry ^t he ivas afraid to intrust his person 
in their handaeven upon this pressing occasion. 
Suj^iresstng^ -therefore, his desire to fly to the 
sick-bed of hisson, the kingsent him his pardon, 
hia biessing, and a ring of gt^d , as a token to 
assure him of both. The dying penitent, to shew 
the sincerity of hisrepentance, tied ahalter about 
his- neck , arrayed, himself in sackcloth , and 
commanded his attendants to stretch him upon 
a hiyer of ashes, and in tlus manner he expired. 
Tlie.aged king swooned away three times upon 
hearing of the death of his son , and was for 
some time inconsolable. 

New wars and misunderstandings now arose 
between France and England. Adelaide, sister 
to Philip king of Fcanpe, had been for some 
time residing at the court of England , under the 
id«a that. she was^ to be united to Richard, 
now. the eldest surviving .son of Henry 11. But 
for some reasons , the king of England repeat- 
edly postponed the marriage, so as to excite 
the suspicion .that he himsdf entertained a 
passion for the young princess. King Philip 
now demanded at the sword*s point , the settle- 
ment of his sister's marriage , and a confi m s nce 
was aj^lnted. The monarcbsmei in a plam^ 
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near Gbors, the frontier of thetr respecth^e 
dominions , destitute of shade, except that of a 
single venerable elm-tree , which grew on the 
Norman side of the boundary. The sun was 
burning hot; but instead of admitting his 
liege sovereign the king of France, to a share 
of the shadow of the elm-tree^ Henry with less 
than his usual courtesy, pi*otected himself and 
his party from the heat under the boughs, from 
which they excluded Philip and his followers. 
The French incensed at this assumptioil of 
superiority, and further provoked by the 
raillery of Henry's attendants, suddenly charged 
the English sword in hand. Henry escaped with 
difficulty to the castle of Gisors, several of his 
attendants were slain in his defence, and Philip 
caused the elm to be cut down in token of his 
victory. Philip also gained some superiority, the 
r^er, that Richard the son of Henry, desirous 
of being wedded to the princess Adelaide, took 
pari with the king of France against his father. 
The king of England's health was injured by 
defeats and disgraces ; his feehngs were racked 
by his children's ingratitude; and his body 
at the same: time attacked by a fever. On his 
death-bed, he declared that Geoi!rey, his natural 
son^ was the only one of his family, who had 
acted towatrds him with filial respect and 
obedience. The death of this great and intel- 
ligent prince removed from the increasing 
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power of Pbilip one of the greatest obstacles to 
the saccess of his reign. 

The king of France now formed a close 
alliance with Richard {Cteur de Lion)y who 
succeeded his father Henry^ and being ftdl of 
youthful love of adventure, m&de himself a 
voluntary party to the fatal expedition for the 
i^storatjon of the fallen kingdom of Jerusalem , 
in which his father had engaged so nn willingly ^ 
and had so frequently postponed. Philip readily 
adopted him as brother and companion of his 
enterprise. The characters of these princes had 
a near resemblance to each other ; both were 
« brave in war, ambitious , and highly desirous 
of honour. But the character of Richard united 
the most desperate courage with the greatest 
rashness and obstinacy, which reduced his feats 
of valour to extravagant and useless exploits. 
Philip^ on the contrary, combined caution and 
policy with valour, and was by far a more able 
monarch than his rival. 

The armies of the confederate princes rendez- 
voused at Lyons, where Philip took the road 
to Italy by crossing the Alps , in order to 
embark at Genoa , while Richard with his 
host took shipping at Marseilles. At the time 
when the two most powerful nations of Christ^ 
endom took arms for the rescue of Palestine : 
the multitude of adventurers froiki ^irope, 
enabled Guy de Lusignan , the christian kin^ 
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of Jerusalem ( whom Sakdin had made prisoncsr ^ 
but had not thought worth detaiaiag in capti- 
vitj) to form the siege of Ptcdemais or Acre , a 
strong place possessing au excellent harbo«r, 
the occupation of which might greatly facilitate 
the arrival of succours from EtH'ope, which 
were promised on all sides. The siege of Acre 
had lasted till the spring of the second year, 
Saladinliad pitched his camp, and lay with his 
numerous troops near the town, and daily 
skirmishes took place between tl^ contending 
armies. 

The king of Fr^lnce appeared first on this 
eventful scene, but proved unequal to decide 
the fate of Acre , though he tried to do so by a 
fieroe and general assauh. It is said that he led 
his troops to the attack in person , and broke 
down a postern-door, with his strong hand and 
battle-4xe. Leopold , duke of Austria , also 
distinguished himself by his personal intrepid- 
ity, for which, as armorial bearings were then 
coming into use, the emperor is said to have 
assigned him a banner expressive of his bra- 
very. 

Saladin, who saw the fall of Acre, gave the 
citizjen* permission to make the best terms they 
could r and on hi» part engaged to set all Chris- 
tian captives at Uberty, and to restore to the 
Grnsaders €hecro6» on which our Saviour suf- 
fered , or at least a rdk which bore that repu- 
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tation, and which had been taken by him' at 
the battle of Tiberias. But Saladin either could 
not, or woald not, comply with these condi- 
tions. The impetuous Richard would hear of 
no delay, and put to death at once all his Ma- 
hometan prisoners, to the number of seven 
thottdand. On account of this* rashness and 
cruelty , he sustained the just blame of having- 
occasioned the death of an equal number of 
Christians, prisoners to the sultan, whom Sa- 
ladin slaughtered by way of reprisal. 

While the furious Richard wa^ thus incurring 
public censure , he had the mortification to see 
Philip acquire praise for his superior wisdom 
and moderation ; for, by protecting his Maho- 
metan prisoners alive , he was able to exchange 
them for as many captive Chnstians. The differ- 
ence in the chai'acter of the two kings , began 
to be remarked by the soldiers, and though 
the common men prefeiTed the rude , savage , 
and fearless character of the english monarch , 
the wise and experienced leaders saw higher 
personal qualities in' his companion and rival. 
Richard had given another cause of discontent 
at the siege of Acre. When the city surrendered, 
Leopold , duke of Austria , displayed his new 
banner on the principal tower : the fierce 
temper of the king of England caught fire at 
the Austrian's arrogance, and he command- 
ed the banner to be pulled down and thrown 
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iDto thie ditch. The duke felt the indignitj 
offered to him, hut forhore at that time to 
manifest any resentment. The king of France 
soon found that this enterprise was of a rui- 
nous and desperate nature, and the arrogant 
and capricious character of the English king 
required also to he soothed and kept in temper 
with more attention and deference than a mo- 
narch like Philip could pay to a prince who 
was bound to render hira homage for a large 
part of his dominions. Nor did it escape Phi- 
lip's discernment, that if he employed at home, 
the troops and money he was likely to expend 
in the fruitless prosecution of the Cinisade , he 
might avail himself of the opportunity to annex 
to the crown of France the fiefs of some of 
Uiose great vassals who were daily falling in 
the wars at Palestine. 

For these reasons he determined on retarn- 
ing to his own counti'y. It was necessary to 
satisfy, or at least to stop, the complaints of Rir 
chard, who alleged as a leading motive of Phi- 
lip's return, his purpose ^f making war upon 
the english monarch in Normandy and in his 
other french dominions. To avoid this scanda- 
lous suspicion, the king of France, before his 
departura for £urope, pledged himself to king 
Richard not to attack any of his dominions , 
nor dispossess any of his vassals , while he was 
absent in the Crusade. Yet when Philip passed 
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thrbngh Rome on bis return home, he made 
as much interest as he could with the reigning 
Pope (Celestine III) that he might be absolved 
from the oath. Philip, whose first wife had 
died during his absence in the Holy Land , 
had no sooner returned to his own kingdom , 
than he resolved to marry, for a s«cond, Inger- 
berge , sister of Canute , king of Denmark. 
With this princess, it was his object to obtain 
a transfer of all the claims of her family (des- 
cended of the famous Canute, king of England); 
and obtain thereby a pretext for invading Eng- 
land. The plans of Philip however did not 
succeed. He then sought a new and discredit- 
able channel through which to strike at his 
enemy. He formed a close alliance with John , 
brother of Richard , and youngest son of Hen- 
17 II. In the mean time, while his European 
dominions were thus exposed to an ungrateful 
brother, and a faithless ally, Richard was ri- 
valling in the Holy Land the imaginary actions 
of the champions of romance. He conquered 
Caesarea and Jaffa ; he drove Saladin before 
him for eleven days of continued battle. He 
defied armies with a handful of men , and 
challenged to combat, in his own person, an 
extended line of thousands, not one of whom 
dared quit their ranks to encounter him. In 
the midst of these wonders , Richard was re- 
oalled by the aews of the intrigues of John and 
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Philip. He embarked with precipitation, having 
patched up a hasty peace with Saladin, and 
leaving a name in the. East , with which long 
after, the Saracens were wont to upbraid a 
starting horse , demanding if he thought the 
bush was king Richard that he sprang aside 
from it ! The king of England was shipwrecJied 
on the coast of Ddlmatia, and was betrayed 
into the hands of that very duke of Austria , 
whom he had offended by displacing his stand- 
ard at Acre. Leopold meanly seized the oppor- 
tunity of vengeance, and threw the unhappy 
prince into prison. 

His place of confinement was for some time 
kept concealed, and the manner of its discovery 
is worthy of mention. Richard was an admirer 
of music , and often practised it himself. Blon-^ 
del de Nesle, a favourite minstrel who had 
attended his person, devoted himself to discover 
the place of his confinement. He wandered in 
vain from castle to palace, till he learned that 
an almost inaccessible fortress, upon tlie Da* 
n>ube, was watched with peculiar strictness. 
The minstrel took his harp, and approaching 
as near the castle as he dur^, he heard the 
captive soothing his imprisonment with music. 
Blondel touched his harp ; the prisoner heard 
and was silent : upon this the minstrel playe4 
the first part of an air known to the captive , 
who instantly played the second part, and thu^ 
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Tlie £utbfal servant obtained tlie cei*Uinty thai: 
the inmate of the castle was no other than his 
loyal master. It is said that Blondel carried the 
news of Richard's imprisonment to the empe- 
ror, who compelled the duke of Austria to sur-' 
i*ender his person ; and in £act he seems only 
to have considered how much money he could 
extort by having in his power one of the rich«- 
«8t as well as most powerful sovereigns of 
Christendom. Meantime the selGsh king of 
France formed a fresh contract with prince 
John , by which the unnatural brother was to 
^o all in his power to assert a claim to the 
crown of England, while Richard's french 
territories in Normandy and elsewhere, were 
to fall to Philip's share ; and that no form might 
he wanting, tlie ^*ench king denounced war 
against Richard , then a close prisoner. He tliem 
upon various pretexts attacked the frontiers of 
Normandy, and made conquests there, bestow- 
ing towns on his ally John , or retaining them 
to himself at his pleasure ; saying that he did 
not attack Richard in lureach of his oath , but 
in consequence of old causes of quara^el about 
liis sister's portion. 

While I%ilip. was thus employed, he received 
intelligence that Jfche large ransom which the 
Emperor had set on the freedom of Richard , 
had been defrayed by his subjects. He commu- 
nicated the alaiming news to his associate^ 
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John, in the expressive phrase , ^^Have Orcare 
of yourself — the devil is loose I" Philip*knew 
that noUiing would secure him from Richard^s 
resentment, and therefore did not attempt to 
tlisguise his enmity. He openly invaded Nor- 
mandy and besieged Yerneuil ; but fortune 
began to change on the part of his unnatoi^al 
ally. Richard's unexpected arrival in England 
had entirely destroyed the treacherous schemes 
of John. That wicked prince now saw no means 
of security, except by abandoning king Philip , 
and throwing himself entirely upon his bro- 
ther's clemency. The action by which he pix)- 
posed to make these intentions manifest was 
most atrocious. He invited to the castle of 
Evreux, in which Philip had invested him, 
those Norman chiefs and officers most favorable 
tp the french king. Having received them hos^ 
pitably, and feasted them royally, he surprised, 
seized upon , and murdered his guests , when 
unsuspicious of danger , and incapable of re~ 
sistance. 

He cut off the heads of tlu^ee hundred , and 
arranged them upon pikes around tlie castle; 
hut the king avenged this double treason as 
it deserved. He made a hasty march to £vreux, 
surpnsed John's english garrison and put them 
to the swurd \ laying in ashes the town itself, 
as the scene of such treachery. Richard ad-- 
yanced in his turn y and obtained some advau^ 
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tages in \irhich he took the whole treasure of 
the french king ; but he was too much weak- 
ened by the rebellion of his vassals , to follow 
the war with his natural ardour. 

Truces therefore followed each other, until 
at length both princes began to entertain 
thoughts of a solid and lasting peace. But ere 
it was concluded, a paltry enterprise cost Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion that life which he had 
risked in so many affairs of importance. One of 
his vassals had found a treasure in the earth 
upon his fief. Richard demanded possession of 
it, as lord paramount. It was refused, and the 
king besieged the vassaPs castle. GLe soon re- 
duced it to extremity; but an archer taking 
aim from the walls with a cross-bow, mortally 
wounded Coeur de Lion. The castle was sur- 
rendered ere the king had died of his wound. 
Richard commanded the archer to be brought 
before him , and demanded why he had songht 
bis life? ** You slew," replied the archer, whose 
name was Bertram de Gurdun, ''my father and 
my brother, and you were seeking my own 
life ; was I not right to prevent you if I could , 
by taking yours?" The dying king acknowledged 
that he had reason for his conduct, and forgi- 
ving his offence, commanded him to be dismissed 
unharmed. ButRichard^s injunctions were not 
respected ; the captain of a band of his merce- 
naries put de Gui-dun to death, by flaying him 
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alive, as the most cruel mode of revenging 
their monarch. 

Coeur de lion was succeeded hy the tyrant 
John. He was. a bad ikther, a bad brother, a 
bad monarch , and a bad man ; yet he was pre- 
ferred notwithstanding the existence of Arthur, 
duke of Bretagne, who was son to the deceased 
Geoffrey, the immediate younger brother of Ri- 
chard, and the senior* to John> But thougK 
John became king of England, and duke of 
Normandy, great discontent prevailed in his 
french dominions , where the nobles and 
knights preferred the young })rince Arthui*. 

Philip of France now saw the moment was 
arrived when he might safely resume his la- 
bours to reunite, under the immediate sove- 
reignty of the french crown , the great fiefs of 
Normandy, and the other provinces of which 
the late Henry the second of England , had ob- 
tained possession by his marriage with Eleanor, 
the repudiated wife of Louis le Jeune. But 
though the character and conduct of John was 
so unpopular, and this was a crisis so favour- 
able and so important for extending the au- 
thority of France, Philip was, by some domes- 
tic embarrassments , prevented for a time from 
profiting by it. He had lost his first wife in 
childbed of twins , and took for his second the 
princess Ingerberge of Denmark, for the purpose 
pf obtaining, as part of her fortune, the cession 
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of the claims of the descendants of Canute to the 
throne of England, which might give him a 
pretence to disturb the heir of William the 
Conqueror now in possession of that kingdom. 
But being disappointed in this intended pur- 
pose , or displeased with his new bride , Philip 
«ent the Danish princess to a convent , before 
she had resided two days in his palace. He em- 
ployed some of the subservient prelates about 
his court, to discover cause for a divorce, which 
Mras easily found in the pretext of too close 
alliance in blood between the wedded parties , 
and a divorce took place withio three years 
after their separation. 

The king then proposed marriage to Agnes 
de Merania , daughter to the duke of Dalmatia ; 
but the king of Denmark remonstrated at Rome, 
and the legate of the Pope declared formally 
that the marriage with Ingerberge remained 
binding. Philip followed his own will and mar- 
ried Agnes ; the Pope laid his kingdom under 
an interdict, which prohibited the performance 
of divine service , for marriage , burial ot 
baptism, occasioning thereby an inexpressible 
confusion in the country. The king revenged 
himself on the clergy; h« seized on their tem- 
poral effects and imprisoned the canons of the 
cathedrals. At length finding it difficult to re- 
main in this state , he made a compromise with 
the Pope y and resolved to take back the Danish 
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princess , as if of his own accord. He did sa 
and accordingly went to the convent whei^ 
she resided, and taking her up behind him on 
the same steed, proceeded with her in that 
manner to Paris, ^here he publicly acknow- 
ledged her for his lawful wife. 

Ingerberge,. with the same patient obedience 
which distinguished her while in the cloister, 
returned to the world, and lived and died 
blameless, if not beloved. The fate of Agne& 
de Merania was less fortunate ; she died of a 
broken heart. John of England was likewise 
involved in difficulties by giving way to his 
pleasures. During a journey in Guienne he 
had become captivated with the charms of Isa- 
bel , the beautiful daughter of the Earl of An- 
gouleme, who was affianced to Hugh le Brun, 
Earl de la Marche, and had been delivered up 
to her betrothed husband. But John , in order 
to obtain her, banished a wife to whom he had 
been united ten years ; and by tempting the 
ambition of Aymar, count of Angouleme, easily 
bribed him to accept a king for his son-in-law 
instead of a simple count (A. D. 1200). The 
Earl de la Marche, thus deprived of his be- 
trothed, rose with his brother the Earl of Eu 
and other confederates in Guienne , into open 
rebellion. 

John , alarmed for the consequences , well 
knowing hisown unpopularity, summoned to- 
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gether hi« english vassals y ia oixler to put an 
end to .the insurrection ere it spread wider ; 
but the great english barons , disliking either 
the cause , or the prince , or both , obejed his 
summons , but slowly. Arthur, the nephew of 
John , began now to complain that of his uncle 
Richard's succession , he had been suffered to 
retain only the Dukedom of Bretagne ; which 
was the more unjust, as Richard, when he 
went to the Holy Land , had designed Geoffrey 
his father as heir of all french dominions. And 
Philip claiming, as liege lord, the right of de- 
ciding between John and his dissatisfied vas- 
sals, declared himself the protector of the in- 
surgents of Guienne , and the assertor of the 
claims of Arthur. 

Both nations took arms, and on each side 
an ambitious and violent tempered woman 
urged the quarrel to extremity. Constance, the 
mother of Arthur, and widow of his deceased 
father Geoffrey, incited her son to war against 
his uncle John by every argument in her powers 
and on the other hand the dowager queen 
Eleanor, that celebrated heiress, who trans- 
ferred Aquitaine from Louis le Jeune to Hen- 
ry II., was still alive, and violent in behalf of 
king John , whom she loved better than her 
other 90QS, because he resembled her more in 
disposition than any of his brothers. 

In 12<^2 hostilities commenced. Young Ar- 
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ihur took the field ia the west of France with 
two hundred knights, and gained some suc- 
cess. But having, on his march through Poitcni , 
received information that the dowager queen 
Eleanor, his own and his mother's personal 
enemy, was residing in the adjacent castle of 
Mirahel, he 0ew to invest it, and to make sore 
of her as a prisoner. The defence was vigorous, 
hut at length the besiegers possessed them- 
selves of the base-court, and were well nigh 
carrying the great tower of the castle. The ar- 
rival of king John with an army more numerous 
than that of his nephew , changed the scene. 

Arthur, with his little hand, was completely 
roated, and all were either slain or made pri* 
soners. Arthur himself, the comte de la Mar*» 
che , and two hundred knights were among the 
latter ; their fate is the most atrocious of John's 
cruelties. The minds of all men revolted against 
the author of this disgraceful abuse of victory ; 
the barons of Bretagne accused John before 
Philip of the crime of murdering their duke , 
and his own nephew , in the person of Arthur. 
As the king of England did not appear to answer 
to their charge, he was pronounced guilty, 
and all his dominions in Normandy declared 
forfeited to his liege lord the king of Frauce. 
Thus was the crisis arrived , which Phiiip had 
long wished for : accordingly at the head of his 
arQiy he began to enforce the doom of fprfei- 
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tare, or, m plain language, to conquer Nor-> 
mandy. John never attempted to meet bis ene- 
mies in the field , but remained at Rouen , till 
finding the storm of war approach he fled la 
England, leaving the dukedom of Normandy 
to its fate, which with most of the other en- 
glish possessions in France, once more became 
the property of the french kings. 

. The extreme indolence and imbecility of 
John , encouraged Philip of France to extend 
his views even beyond the limits of tlie french 
domioions of the english prince ; and he re- 
solved to attempt a second conquest of Eng-- 
land, while its crown was on so unworthy a 
head. The success of William the Gonquei'or , 
under circumstances much less favourable, was 
doubtless an encouraging example. But some 
appearance of justice was wanting for such an 
invasion , and Philip was not long in finding it. 
Johii with his usual rashness laid himself open 
to this, by a quarrel with the Pope, at any 
time a* formidable adversary, but an irresistible 
one to a sovereign so universally detested. Thi& 
dispute took place in 1202, concerning the 
election of an archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
John (Continuing refractory, hb Hofiness laid 
England under an interdict, and soon after 
pronounced excommunication against its king , 
released his subjects from allegiance , and de- 
livered up his kingdom to any one who should 
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carry the dopm of the pontiff into elLecutioti. 
Philip of France had the express charge of exe- 
cuting the sentence of de[^silion against his 
neighbour of England, and as a reward for his 
exertions , he was declared king of that coun- 
try in his stead. He assembled a large army 
near Boulogne, where he had provided seven- 
teen hundred vessels to transport them to Eng- 
land. But notwithstanding the tyranny of John, 
the English in general resolved to resist the 
invasion. The alarm that the kingdom was in 
danger from foreigners drew together an im- 
mense army, and John selected sixty thousand 
well appointed troops , to oppose the French 
king; he also by a secret treaty with Pandulph, 
the legate of the Pope, endeavoured to avert the 
danger. In this he succeeded , but it was by an 
act of submission the most ignominious of which 
the world had yet seen an example. He resigned 
into the hands of the legate, as representing 
his Holiness, his kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land, engaging to hold them as vassal to the 
Pope , for the tribute of one thousand marks 
yearly. His Holiness then commanded Philip 
to forbear any enterprise against John of Eng- 
land. Philip remonstrated, but thought it best 
to comply, as he learned the existence of a 
confederacy against him , among the crown 
vassals of France. 
For this reason he turned the army designed 
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for the invasioa of England , against Ferrand , 
earl of Flanders , ^hose accession to such 
a league he had reason to apprehend. The 
great ai*niy of France , with the king at its 
head, advanced into Flanders, taking some of 
the EarPs towns, and menacing the subjuga- 
tion of his earldom. King John, at the entreaty 
of earl Ferrand, sent to his assistance a great 
fleet , under the command of a natural son of 
Richard Gwur de Lion, called Longs wobd, Earl 
of Salisbury. The English had already acqui- 
red that superiority at sea, which has been long 
one of their national characteristics. They de- 
feated the French navy , tliough more nume- 
rous than their own ; destroying one hundi^ed 
vessels, taking one hundred, and dispersing 
the rest of the fleet. This caused Philip to re- 
tire into his own dominions. 

The confederacy of the crown vassals assu- 
med an alarming appearance; the emperor Otho 
lent his active co-operation, and the earls of 
Flanders, Boulogne, Toulouse, and Auvergne, 
also joined the enemies of Philip , and visited 
England in 1214, to arrange the plan of the 
ensuing campaign. It was agreed that France 
should be invaded on two sides , but that the 
main attempt should be made by the emperor 
Otho, and the warhke earls of Boulogne and 
Flanders, aided by a body of english troops, 
under the command of the celebrated Long* 
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sword of Saliabui'y. Joha himself was to cross 
the sea to La Rochelle, where he was to be 
joined by several english friends, as well as by 
the earls of Aavergne and Toulouse. 

The allies accordingly advanced at the head 
of a-niuneroua army, amounting, it is said, to 
one hund red and fifty t housa nd men. They as- 
sembled at Peronne in Flanders , and moved 
south-westwards into France. The army of 
Philip was not so numerous , but it was com- 
posed of the flower of the french chivalry, the 
great princes of the blood royal, and such of 
the vassals of the crown as were not in the con- 
federacy. The monarch had also the advantage 
of the bravery of a valiant knight hospitaller, 
called Guerin. 

Philip directed his course towards Hainalt, 
but in their maixh, the French discovered the 
numerous squadrons of the emperor on the 
opposite bank of the Meuse, near Bouvine». 
There was a wooden bridge across tlie river. The 
flinch nobles on the one side , and the ger- 
mans on the other, rushed emulocisly to $eize 
the passage ; but it was occupied by the former, 
and the french infantry passed under the 
oriflamme or banner of St. Denis , and formed 
on the western side of the river. The king had 
stretched himself to repose under an ash-tre^, 
when he was roused by the horsemen who 
icame to apprise him that the battle had com^ 
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menced. Philip arose, advanced to the front 
of his ti'oops , and placing his crown on a por- 
table altar : '^My friends," said he to his troops, 
it is for the crown of France you fight, and 
not for him , who has of lale worn it. If you 
can rescue it from these men , who are com- 
bined to degrade and destroy it, the soldier 
^ho shall bear him best in his defence is , for 
my part, welcome to wear it as his own." He 
was answered with shouts of '< long live king 
Philip! the crown can befit no brow so well 
as his own." 

The army of the allies extended their 
wings, for the purpose of surrounding Philip's 
inferior numbers. But by this manoeuvre they 
lost the opportunity of charging the French 
troo^ , when only a part of their army had 
passed over, and in taking up their new 
ground , they exposed their faces to the sun , 
a great disadvantage which they felt severely 
daring the whole action. The battle began with 
incredible fury, and was one of the most obsti- 
nate as well as most important of those warlike 
times. 

At the onset the allies had some advantage, 
for a body of French light horse , which com- 
menoed the attack, were unable to withstand 
the weight and strength of the huge men and 
horses of the flemish and german cavalry, to 
>yhQm they were opposed. Philip was un-r 
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horsed, and his wars and life would have 
ended on the spot , hut for the devoted loyalty 
of some knights , who threw themselves he- 
twixt him and the Germans, almost at the same 
moment, that the earl of Flanders, who had 
heen at first victorious, was made prisoner, 
and his flemish forces defeated , giving an 
opportunity for a large body of french cavalry 
to press closely to the centre where their assist- 
ance was so much required. The band who 
came to Philip's rescue, determined to attack 
the person of the emperor. They broke through 
his guard, took his banner and rushed on 
him. Peter de Mauvoisin seized his bridle, 
William dss Barrbs grasped him round the 
body, and strove to pull him from his horse ; 
Gerar^ de Trie attempted to strike him through 
witli his sword , but only killed his horse. A 
furious charge of some Germans relieved their 
emperor, remounted him on a swift horse, 
and he left the conflict. ** Let him go," said 
Philip, who witnessed his enemy's flightj, 
" you will see no more of him to day than his 
back ! " Victory soon after declared for the 
French. 

Such was the celebrated battle of Bou- 
vines, on the details of which the french 
historians dwell with national pride ; it lasted 
from noon till five in the evening. The earl of 
Boulogne, five earls of the highest rank and 
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power, twenty live nobles bearing banners , and 
nearly as many men of inferior rank, as there 
were soldiers in the conquering army, were 
made prisoners. After the victory Philip caused 
the principal captives to be conducted through 
Paris in a sort of triumph, and in this procession 
Reuaud count of Boulogne, and Ferrand count 
of Flanders , were distinguished from the rest 
by being loaded with irons. The second part 
of the plan of the allies, which was to have 
depended on the exertions of king John of Eng- 
land , proved as ineificient as the others. He 
carried over an english army to LaRocbeUe, and 
received the homage of many barons of Poitou 
and Normandy. He took Angers, the capital 
of Anjou , but did nothing further which could 
materially favour the confederates. Pbiliphaving 
gained the battle of Bouvines, majxhed into 
Pditou against John , but on receiving a present 
of sixty thousand pounds sterling, he granted 
the king of England a truce for the space of 
five years. During this time a remarkable series 
or events took place in France. The Popes, 
determined upon increasing their finances , and 
extending their power, had found great advan- 
tage in preachii^ the crusade as the indispen- 
sable duty of all Christians ; and at the same 
time, they found it very convenient to accept 
large sums of money from those princes, 
nobles, and individuals, who preferred remain:- 
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iog at home, to look after their own afisurs. 
These holy expeditions were originally confin- 
ed to the recovery of Palestine. But the Popes 
thought it might he advantageous to extend the 
principles of the holy crusade to the extirpation 
of heresy at home. Accordingly the ponti£& 
assumed the privilege of commanding all 
Christian people, to rise up in arms and do 
execution on such people or sects as they liad 
heen pleased to lay under the han of excom- 
munication for heretical opinions; and employed 
them wherever they chose. Thus the southwest 
of France hecame the scene of horrible wai*. 
A numerous party of dissenters from the faith 
of Rome, had gradually extended itself through 
the south of France. Raymond count of Tou- 
louse within whose dominions these dissenters 
found refuge, was a prince of comprehensive 
understanding, and willing to grant liberty of 
conscience to all who lived under his sway. 
Against these unfortunate Albtgenses, as they 
were called, and their protector Raymond, 
Pope Innocent III. proclaimed a crusade,. enjoin- 
ing those persons who should embrace so pious 
a labour, to convert them by the Gospel or by 
the sword. A numerous host was assemUed 
under the name of the army of the Church. 
They were commanded by Simon de JMontfort, 
a brave, but cruel leader, and a bigot. Under 
his command , these crusaders indulged in aU 
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tlie licences of war against the peaceful Albi- 
genses , pretending that they were extirpating 
evil , and tliereby rendering acceptable service 
to God and to the christian Church. Philip of 
France did not himself embrace the crusade 
against the Albigenses, but his son prince Louis 
joined it , against his father's will. Count Ray- 
mend defended himself until after the battle 
of Bouvines, by which time Simon de Montfort 
had obtained sudi a superiority over the Albi* 
genses, that he rather regarded the engagement 
of Louis in the crusade as a matter of jealousy 
than as affording support and assistance. 

Prince Louis was soon after summoned by 
his father to a more honourable warfare, which 
had for its object the conquest of England and 
the destruction of John's power. 

John's tyranny increased as his power grew 
weaker, and he enraged his subjects by attempt- 
ing to maintain it in the most obnoxious manner. 
The barons and the people were equally dis- 
contented by his violent and oppressive exac- 
tions and claims , aud took the field against him 
in such force , as obliged him to submit to their 
}Ust demands , and he signed , at Runnamedcy 
the odebrated grant of privileges called Magna 
Chartaf which the English still consider the 
bulwark of their IHierties. But no sooner did 
he imagine himself capable of resistance than he 
requeiribed the Pope to annul the Great Gharter» 
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as extorted by force, and to e&commaiiicate 
the barons and all who favoured them. 

John also received powerful assistance from 
a large army of mercenary soldiers, whom he 
landed at Dover, and with whom he took 
Rochester. The barons then threw themselves 
into the arms of the king of France , rather 
than submit to the tyrant John. Two of their 
number were dispatched to the court of the 
king Pliilip, offering to ti*ansfer their own 
allegiance, and the kingdom of England, to 
his eldest son Louis, on condition of his bring- 
ing an army to their assistance. 

The tempting offer prevailed on Philip and 
his son , the former in secret , and the latter 
openly, to accept the proposal of the barons , 
and to send an arjuy of seven thousand men to 
reinforce the insurgent party in England ; while 
Louis himself prepared a stronger expedi- 
tion. 

On the 2Z^ of May (A. D. 1216) Louis aiv 
rived before Sandwich with a fleet of six hundred 
sail ; he disembarked a great number of land 
forces, marched towards London and took 
Rochester in his way. The legate of the Po|)e 
strove in vain to defend John by the fulmi nations 
of the Church. These were addressed both 
against Philip and his son Lonis; but as the 
former disavowed in public the proceedings 
of his son, the excommunication fell only on 
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Louis, who received fi^m his father, secretly, 
the encouragement and supplies which were 
openly refused to him. The curse of Rome did 
not greatly affect prince Louis , while the 
harons of England continued to espouse his 
•cause ; he marched successfully through Eng- 
land, and reduced the whole southern paii: 
of that kingdom. But he met a check before the 
castle of Dover, which was defended with 
obstinacy and success by Hubert de Burgh and 
a select garrison < 

Although success seemed almost impossible, 
Louis continued the siege , and the time which 
he wasted before Dover, gave John leisure once 
more to collect his forces, and afforded op- 
portunity for sowing dissensions among the 
allies of prince Louis. Windsor castle was be- 
sieged with no more success than Dover. 

John was once more at the head of a formi- 
dable army, and the English barons began to 
quit Louis, on finding that he ti*eated the 
French with undue partiality, and afforded 
little countenance to the lords of England who 
had joined him. A report was also spread , that 
the viscount de Melun had on his death-bed 
confessed, that Louis meant to put"to death, as 
traitors to their natural monarch, the barons 
who had joined his party. In consequence of this 
several nobles deserted Louis , and returned to 
their allegiance. The country was relieved from 
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this State of anarchy, by the sudden death of John 
at Newark -upon -Trent, at the age only of 
forty-nine years, on the 19'^ October 1216. 
Henry m., eldest son and successor of John , 
was only in his tenth year, so that the assist- 
ance of a guardian or protector was absolutely 
necessary. 

The earl of Pembroke, a wise and brave 
nobleman , was chosen to this eminent and 
difficult office. His first act was to renew 
the Great Charter of the liberties, and in 
consequence the barons began to throng back 
to the english standard , and to deseii; that of 
France. Louis, who had received considerable 
reinforcements from bis father, was reluctant 
to abandon his enterprise, and for some time 
persevered in his attempts on Dover castle, but 
withont any success. Other indecisive sieges and 
skirmishes took place until at length , in the 
beginning of the summer of 1217, the french 
army, under the earl of Perche, was totally 
defeated at Lincoln. This closed the struggle, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded betwixt 
Louis and the lord protector Pembroke. 

Louis resigned his pretensions to the crown 
of England, and engaged to make intercession 
with his father for the restoration of Normandy, 
and other places , conquered by Philip from 
king John ; and if his intercession should prove 
ineffectual , the prince bound himself to restore 
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these dominions , when he himself should suc- 
ceed to the throne of France. He then withdrew 
with all his forces , leaving the young prince 
Henry, peacefully seated upon the throne ; and 
found in his own country another strife. This 
was the renewed war against the unfortunate 
Alhigenses in the south of France, who had 
rushed to arms, restored count Bayuiond to the 
government of his fief, and became again for- 
midable. Simon de Montforfc hastened to attack 
them , while an assembly of Ihe Church, held 
at Mantes, again determined on preaching the 
crusade. The tyrannical Simon fell before the 
city of Toulouse ; and his wife and family were 
made prisoners by the Alhigenses. Philip, who 
dared not refuse the Pope and clergy, reluctant- 
ly permitted his son Louis , with an army of 
fifteen thousand men , to take the cross against 
the heretics in the south of France. But the 
prince carried on the war with much coldness 
and was at length recalled by his father, who 
died soon after of a fever at Mantes, in July 1 223 . 
He was the greatest prince that had worn 
the french crown since the days of Charlemagne. 
He left the dominions of France nearly doubled 
in extent by his valour and prudence, and 
greatly improved in wealth , strength and con- 
venience , by the formation of roads , the for- 
tification of defenceless towns , by public works 
and other national improvements. 
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TALE XV. 

LOUIS VIII. (1223). 

Philip Augustus was succeeded by his eldest 
son Louis VIII., called, from his personal cou- 
rage, THE Lion. He had scarcely assumed the 
throne , when an ambassador from Henry UL 
demanded the i^storation of the provinces, 
according to the terms of the treaty made and 
sworn to, when he left England' in 1217. Louis 
however was determined not to comply; alleg- 
ing that theEnglish themselves had not fulfilled 
the treaty of 1 2 1 7 . Instead therefore of restoring 
Normandy, he invadedandbesieged those towns 
which the English still possessed in Poitou ; and 
Niort, St. Jean d'Angely, and. finally LaRochelle 
itself, fell into his hands, Bordeau^^, and tlie 
country beyond the Garonne , was the only part 
of their ample dominions within France which 
still remained subject to the English. 

The Gascons were fiavourable to the English 
cause ; they were also flattered by the proposal 
to place them immediately under the command 
of a prince of the english blood royal ; and they 
prepared so formidably to resist the invasion of 
Louis , that he thought prudent to consent to 
a ti'uce for three years (A. D. 1224}. 
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He was now urged by the Pope's legato to 
renew the crusade against the southern here- 
tics, but in consenting to do $o, failed not to 
insure to himself the principal advantage of it. 
Having thus provided for his own intei*est , the 
king assembled an army of fifly thousand men ; 
and with this force he besieged Avignon , 
where the citizens fought with the utmost 
obstinacy, and the besiegers losjt above two 
diousand men , amongst whom was that cele- 
brated comte de St. Paul who had acquired so 
much honoitr at the battle of ^ouvines. At 
length they were compelled to a capitulation , the 
terms of which were uncommonly severe. The 
foman catholic religion was to be practised 
exclusively, and two hundred hostages, sons of 
the most wealthy inhabitaxits, were demanded ; 
some of those who had conducted the defence 
were hanged, the fortifications were dismantled, 
and three hundred of the best houses were 
levelled with the ground, to complete the 
humiliation of the city. 

^fter Avignon had surrendered , Louis pro- 
posed to iparch against Toulouse , to inflict a 
similar vengeance on that town ; his army had 
however suffered so much , that he was com- 
pelled to grant thein some relaxation. But 
Louis had already performed his last campaign ; 
lie was attacked at Montpcnsier, by a fever of 
Avhich he died the 12'*' november (A. D. 1226), 
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having reigned only four years , and being in 
the very prime of his manhood. He was succeed- 
ed by bis eldest ^on, also a Lpuis, who was 
afterwards distinguished by the title of Saint. 

The queen Blanche , relict of the deceased 
monarch , acted as regent for her son. She waa 
eldest daughter of Alphonso, king of Castille, 
by his wife Eleanor, daughter of that celebrated 
Eleanor of Aquitaine by her second mamage 
with Henry 11. of England. 

Louis Vin., who had great confidence in her 
wisdom, had named her regent of France until 
his son should attain the years of majority. 

TALE XVI. 

LOUIS IX., CALI.ED SA^ST LOUIS (1:226). 

Thb occurrence of a minority seemed, to the 
ambitious petty princes, a time highly fitted for 
recovering, by force if necessary, the indepen- 
dance of which they had been deprived. The 
nobles who engaged in a conspiracy against the 
queen regent were Raymond of Toulouse j 
Philip of Boulogne, brother of the late king, 
who claimed the regency ; the powerful counts 
Thihault of Champagne ; Hugh de la Marche ; 
Hugh de St. Paul; Simon de Ponthieu, and 
Peter duke of Bretagnc. 
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Their object was to deprive the king of ail 
power beyond that of a president of the Cour 
pleniere and general of the armies of tlie king- 
dom. Blanche, ere the confederates had ma- 
tured their plan , suddenly attacked Raymond 
of Toulouse : re4uced him to ask terms ; to bind 
hi^iself to renounce the heretical opinions of 
tlie Albigenses , and to give his daughter and 
heiress in marriage to Alphonso her fourth son ; 
thus securing these rich territories to the royal 
family. The next part of her undertaking was 
the subjugation of the confederates, and, by a 
little well timed flattery, she soon separated 
Thibault count of Champagne from his asso- 
ciates , and secured his interest to herself. He 
gave her private intimation of a project of the 
malcontents to seize her person during her 
journey from Orleans to Paris; and indeed was 
so faithful to her interest as to communicate 
most of their plans , which were thus easily 
counteracted. But the count was near paying 
dearly his attachme^t to the queen regent. 
He was attacked by the whole confeders^cy who 
determined to expel him from his country^ and 
confer Champagne on the queen of Cyprus, 
who had some claim to it as heiress of Thibault's 
elder l>rother. 

Blanche was so far grateful,, that she caused 
her son to march to his succour and repel the 
attack upon his territories. Yet she sought tci 
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gain sonieUiing for the crown, by this; and 
therefore intimated to the count , that to defray 
the expenses of the war, and compensate the 
claims of his niece, it would be expedient that he 
should sell to the young king his territories *dr 
Blois , Chartres , CifATEAUDUN and Sancbrre. ^ 

The count made some remonstrances, but she 
reproached him with disobedience and ingrati- 
tude , and the crown of France acquired the 
territory. Some of the French courtiers gi'ew 
impatient of the absurd pretensions of Thibault 
to the queen's favour. They instigated Robert of 
Artois, one of the sons of Louis VIII., to affiH)nt 
the count of Champagne by throwing a soft 
cream cheese in his face. Thibault could not 
support the ridicule that this caused ; he retired 
from court and endeavoured to find consolation 
in the favour of the muses. He afterwards became 
king of Navarre , and obtained the reputation 
of a wise and accomplished sovereign. Blanche 
by her firm government not only maintained 
the authority of tlie throne , but augmented it 
considerably during her regency. 

She was in no hurry to surrender to her son 
the supreme power,which she had administrated 
so well ; nor did the dutiful Louis , though now 
approaching his twenty-first year, seem impa- 
tient to take it upon himself. Blanche's jealousy 
of those of her own sex who approached her son 
a^d sought to please him , was not perhaps an 
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<>xtraordinary, tliough an Inconvenient excess 
of maternal fondness. But she was certainly 
unreasonable in extending her jealousy to her 
son's wife, a beautiful woman, named Margaret, 
one -of the daughters of Raymond fierenger, 
count of Provence. 

The servants of the household had orders , 
when the king and queen were in private to- 
gether, to whip t?he dogs, which were about the 
royal apartments , so that the cries of the ani- 
mals might give the queen-mother a hint to 
intrude on the reth^ement of her sod and his 
wife. The young queen reproached her mother- 
in-law wi^ this jealous vigilance ; and when 
Blanche caused Louis to be removed from the 
apartment in which his wife was about to be 
confined » she said : ^^ You will not let me speak 
with my hnsband whether living or dyln^." 

Louis being attacked with Illness , was so 
alarmed that he was easily induced to follow tlie 
prevailing error of the time , and assume the 
cross ; he received it from the hands of the 
archbishop of Paris , and made a solemn vow to 
march in person against the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, with a royal army, if he recovered. 

It was in vain tliat the wisest of his ministers, 
and even his mother, pointed out ip him the 
disasters his predecessors had sustained by such 
imprudent engagements; he insisted on the 
pficesaity of fulfilling his vow, and would only 
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valour, instead of halting till he was supporte^^ 
rushed on with two thousand horse , and 
forced his way into the village of Massoara f 
where the Saracens gave themselves up fqp 
lost. But their troops heing rallied by a valiant 
soldier, the advanced party of the count of 
Artois were enclosed within the village. The 
inhabitants then poured on them stones , jave- 
lins y arrows^ scalding water, and all sorts of 
missiles from the roofs of the houses. 

Most of the Christians were slain , and the 
count of Artois, after having for some time de- 
fended himself in one of the houses, at length 
fell fighting valiantly. Tlie king wept bitterly 
the loss of his brother^ and the French deter- 
mined to avenge him : they fought bravely and 
slew numbers of the enemy. The losses of the 
Saracens were easily replaced; but every soldier 
that fell on the part of the French, was an ir- 
reparable loss. The iayaders were thus soon re- 
duced to a defensive warfare; and this was 
sustained at the greatest disadvantage. 

Fatal diseases broke out in the army, and the 
condition of the christians became so desperate 
that Louis resolved to retreat to D^mietta , and 
call in all the outposts and van-guard of his 
army , which were on their march to Cairo. In 
the latter part of his retreat, the Turks came 
so close upon him, that sir GeoflFrey de Sergine» 
had the greatest difficulty to drive them off. In 
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the mean time most of those who had fled , 
rather than retreated, to Damietta, had already 
been slaughtered by the Saracens , or had de- 
livered themselves up to captivity. The king, 
with his remaining brother, many princes of 
the blood, nobles, and the wreck of this army, 
fell captives into the hands of the enemy, and 
were treated with the utmost severity. 

Upon the surrender of the prisoners , their 
only choice was that of embracing the Moslem 
faith , or instant death. When however it was 
discovered that most of them could pay a high 
ransom j the Turks became more desirous of 
lucre than of blood ; and exchanged for ransom 
those who were able to comply with their de- 
mands. The king of France told the sultan , 
that if a reasonable price was set upon his 
liberty and on that of the remainder of his army, 
he would write to the queen , who was still at 
Damietta , to pay it. The Saracens (who admit 
no women to their councils) asked why the 
queen should be consulted. ''Have I not rea- 
son?" answered Louis ; "is she not my wife, 
and my companion ?" His ransom was fixed by 
the sultan at a million of golden bezants — 
equal to five hundred thousand livres. ''I will 
cheerfully pay that,'' said Louis, ''for the ran- 
som of my army ; and for my own I will surren- 
der the town of Damietta to the sultan , for my 
rank is too high to be valued in money." The 

9 
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sultan was pleased , and with a generous enm- 
lation exclaimed, <*^He is a right generous 
Frank: tell him I abate one fifth, and that 
four hundred thousand livres shall be suffi- 
cient." He also sent garments for the king's use. 
But while the sultan Touran-Shah was thus 
disposing of the fate of another, he little knew 
how near he approached to his own. The dis- 
content of his body-guard or Mamelukes had 
risen to the highest. They broke out into in- 
surrection , set fire to his pavilion and cut the 
unfortunate prince to pieces. Having committed 
this murder, they came before the king and the 
French captives ^ with their bloody battle-axes 
and sabres in their hands. ''-'What will you give 
me , " said the foremost assassin , who was yet 
sti^eaming with the blood of Touran-Shah^ 
*' who have slain your greatest enemy ? " Louis 
returned no answer, but all the French expected 
to be immediately massacred : however they 
offered new conditions somewhat similar to 
those of the murdered sultan , but stipulating 
also that the king should take an oath to re- 
nounce his baptism and his faith. 

Louis answered, that he would rather die 
a good christian than purchase his life by a 
sinful oath. In the meantime the scene sud- 
denly changed ; a mirthful sound of trumpets 
and kettle-drums was heard before the tent ^ 
and king Louis was invited by the chiefs of the 
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late conspiracy to become their sultan. This 
proposal was not however senously insisted 
on; on the contrary some of the leading emirs 
were of opinion that to atone for the slaughter 
of Touran-Shah, a good mahometan, it was 
their duty to put to death Saint Louis and his 
followers, the mortal enemies of their prbphet 
Mahomet, and of his reli^on. 

At length a treaty for ransom was carried 
into execution. The queen of France, who, 
as 1 before informed you, had accompanied 
her husband in this calamitous expedition , was 
enclosed with the remnant of the Crusaders 
that held out at Damietta. She was at that time 
with child , and near the period of her con6ne- 
.ment. Three days before she was delivered, 
she was informed that the good king her hus- 
band had been made prisoner , which so trou^ 
bled her mind , that she made an officer watch 
at the foot of her bed all night without sleeping. 
This person was at least eighty years old. When 
the queen found hei'self near her accouche- 
ment, she ordered every one, except this an- 
cient knight , to leave her chamber ; she then 
cast herself at his feet and requested that he 
would grant her a boon. The knight promised 
jcompliance ; the queen said, ** I request, on the 
oath you have sworn , that should the Saracens 
storm this town, and take it, you will cut off 
my head rather than I should fall into their 
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power.'' He replied tliat he would; which con- 
tentiag her, 9he was shortly after delivered of 
a son (in the town of Damietta) , who was 
uamed John, and his surname Tristran (i. e. 
the Sad) , because he was born in misery and 
poverty . 

After suffering many hardships , Louis , his 
queen , and his lords, were at length permitted 
to embark for Acre with the remnant of the 
army. When he arrived on ground where he 
might consider himself free , he again became 
inspired with the rash quixotry.of his crusade, 
forgetting that he owed a still more pressing 
duty to his kingdom , where general confusion 
prevailed. His mother, queen Blanche, who 
acted as regent , had lost in some degree that 
strength of mind which distinguished her du- 
ring her son's minonty . The intestine disorders 
were likely to be increased by a war with Eng- 
land upon the expiration of the truce between 
these countries. In the mean time the regent 
mother became so afflicted on hearing of her 
son's misfortunes , that she retired into a con- 
vent and died of melancholy. On receiving 
these sad tidings, Louis yielded to necessity^ 
and prepared to return to Finance. After a 
voyage of ten weeks he arrived upon the coast 
of Provence. 
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TALE XVII. 

DEATH or SAIHT LOUIS in A CAUSAOB AGAINST TUNIS. 

King Loois, upon his return to France, hast- 
ened to make peace with England, and received 
Henry III. at Paris , with sumptuous hospital- 
ity. * * I would willingly restore the pi'ovinces," 
said the king to the English monarch, *' but 
my peers and barons will not consent." King 
Henry therefore exchanged his claims on Nor- 
mandy, Anjou , Touraine , and Poitou , for 
some trifling territories adjsdl^pt to,.Gascony. 
Louis now reigned in peace ah<l h^aieur ; from 
the universal confidence reposed in his justice 
and equity, both his own subjects and strangers 
frequently referred to him matters which were 
in debate between them. He endeavoured to 
maintain the tranquillity of the kingdom , by 
the suppression of tlie numerous private quar- 
rels among the great vassals of the crown -, and 
greatly curbed the right which they assumed , 
of taking the field like independant sovereigns. 
These great lords, overawed by the leputation 
and power of the king, were compelled to bring 
their contests before his tribunal, instead of 
deciding them by arms. Thus St. Louis studied 
to make his people happy, while his own de- 
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meanour indicated too fully that he had at his 
heart the rooted feeling of having sustained 
defeat and disgrace in Egypt, where he had 
most Ifoped to deserve success , and to acquire 
glory. His desire for the general peace of 
Europe , and his efforts to appease the quarrels 
of the great incurred the censure of some of 
bis statesmen, who wished to persuade him 
that he would act with more policy by suffering 
their discords to augment; and even by aggra- 
vating their quarrek , than by endeavouring to 
end them. In like manner, his advisers up- 
braided him that he neglected to take advantage 
of the weakn^s of Henry III., to wrest from 
the English the)considerable share of thefrench 
territoiy which they slill retained in Gascony. 

While thus behaving with moderation and 
generosity to his neighbourf, and even to his 
enemies, Louis performed in his own person 
the duty of a judge ^ and was often found, like 
the kings of Judah , sitting at the gates of his 
palace, to render justice indifferently to all 
those who presented themselves to ask it of him. 

By his attention to the public good , as well 
in making laws , as in enforcing them*, the king 
was deservedly beloved , and proved that no- 
thing could carry an empire to such a height of 
peace and happiness , as the generous and 
worthy conduct of a prince. St. Louis however 
still retained the hope of being more successful 
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In a ne^v t:rusade th^n in that in Vvbich he had 
encountered defeat and captivity ; and after 
sixteen y«ars , he again prepared a fleet and an 
armv to invade the territories of a mahoMetaa 
prince. 

The city of Tunis , upon the coast of Africa , 
was the destined object of the expedition. Louis 
conceived that the king of Tunis was willing to 
turn Christian , and become his ally and vassal c 
he hoj)ed to make the conversion of this prince , 
the means of extending Christianity over Egypt 
^»d Palestsne also. It was in the year 1270, 
that he ^ve this new proof of his superstition. 
He carried with him , as before , the princes of 
his own family, and many of his principal 
vassals. The most remarkable of these was 
Edward , prince of Wales , who seized that 
opportunity to ei^ibit fresh proofs of the cou- 
rage and'military talent which he had displayed 
iu his own country during the civil conflicts 
called the barons' wars. He was followed by a 
'body of select troops, and distinguished himself 
greatly. This eighth and last crusade was in 
its outset assailed by a tempest, and the fleet 
sustained great loss. In three days however 
Louis assembled the greater part of his arma- 
ment before Tunis t but the monarch of that 
country received him at the head of a lai^e 
army and defended his city against the invaders. 
Louis landed and obtained some successes ; but 
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the Crusaders had no sooner formed a close 
siege around the town, than diseases broke 
out in their army ; the want of provisions in* 
creased the contagion, and constant skirmishing 
with the Moors added the waste of the sword 
to that of epidemic disease.* 

The infection approached the person and 
family of the king ; his eldest son died of fever , 
and his youngest son Tristan, who received 
birth in Damietta , during the misenes of his 
father's first crusade , expired amidst the ruin 
of his second attempt. Louis himself, attacked 
by the fever which had robbed him of two 
sons , called to his pillow Philip , his eldest re- 
maining child , and exhausted what remained 
of life and strength in giving him his parting 
instructions, and soon closed his eyes for ever ; 
he was succeeded by Philip m. called the Bold. 

When the eighth crusade had nearly come 
to a melancholy termination, by the death of 
Louis and his two sons, Charles, king of the 
Sicilies, appeared before Tunis with a fleet load- 
ed with provisions and reinforcement The fresh 
troops advanced to support the siege , but the 
Arabs checked their approach by putting in 
motion the sands of the desert, which driven 
by a violent wind upon the strangers, prevent- 
ed their approach. Upon a second occasion , 
however, the natives were drawn into an am- 
buscade , and suffered sevei»ely by the swords 
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of the Europeans. The sultan b^an now to 
propose terms of submission , agreeing to pay 
a ransom to the king of the Sicilies , of forty 
thousand crowns a year, to defray the expense 
of the war , to allow the preaching religion in 
his dominions, with some other concessions. 
Of all the princes in the crusade , Edward I. of 
England alone refused to consent to this treaty. 
He professed his determination to proceed to 
Palestine, where Acre, tl.2 last of the fortresses 
which owned the christian authority, was on 
the point of surrendering to the Saracens. " I 
will enter Acre," said young Edward, "though 
only Fowin my groom should follow me." He 
went forward accordingly with his little band 
of English, but with little success. His expedi- 
tion is chiefly famed for the romantic courage 
of the princess Eleanor, who attended him and 
is said to have sucked the wound which her 
husband received from an envenomed weapon, 
and to have thus endangered her own life to 
save his. After the treaty of Tunis, the kings 
of France and Sicily returned to their domi- 
nions. 

TALE XVIII. 

PHILIP III. CALLED THB BOLD (1270). 

PjiiLip was eager to take possession of the 
crown, which had fallen to him by inheritance : 

9. 
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Charles was desirous to enjoy that which he 
had obtained by conquest. Philip endeavoured 
to distinguish himself by enforcing the wise 
laws of king Louis , his father , for preventing 
private wars among his vassals ; but his most 
remarkable adventures occurred in his own fa- 
mily , and were of a very distressing nature. 
, In his return through Italy., he had the 
misfortune to lose his beautiful wife, Isabel, 
who had followed him to the crusyide. In the 
course of the journey, the queen was thrown 
from her horse , and being near her confine- 
ment, her death was the consequence. She left 
four sons, Louis, who died by poison; Philip,, 
who reigned after his father; Chaxlbs of Va-. 
LOIS , father of the branch from which sprang 
the frendi kings of that house , and Robert^ 
who died young. 

After the king^s return to France , the coun^ 
icil advised him to marry, and he took, as hiS; 
second wife, Mary, the daughter of Henry, 
the sixth duke of Brabant. She bore a son the 
year after her marriage , and within six years, 
afterwards two daughters. The king was much, 
attached to his wife, a beautiful and affectionate 
woman , but jealousy and discord were at last 
sown bQtween them, by a person of low origin,^ 
named Pierre de La Brosse, who had originally 
appeared at court in the capacity of a barber. 
Upon the death of St. Louis, Philip advanced 
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La Brosse , who seems to have heen a man of 
taleut , to the rank of rojal chamberlain, and 
employed him in the administration of some 
important affairs. He i$ said to have abused the 
king^s kindness and betrayed his trust by unjust 
oppression. He was aware that the penetration 
of the young queen discovered his unwor- 
thiness, and he took every opportunity to pre- 
judice Philip against her, by intimating from 
time to time that his consort was actuated by 
the general dislike , commonly imputed to 
stepmothers, against the king's children by his 
former marriage. About this time Louis, hu 
eldest son by his first wife, heir to the crown 
of France, was suddenly seized by a malignant 
fever , which hurried htm to his grave. — The 
fatal disorder was attended with violent de-* 
rangement in his stomach , livid spots upon hts 
person , and other symptoms , which were 
ascribed to poison. 

La Brosse spread rumours tending to Gx the 
crime of poisoning upon queen Mary; the queen 
on ihe contrary accused La Brosse of having 
administered poison to the young prince for 
the purpose of charging it against her. John of 
Brabant, the brother of the queen, hearing of 
the affair, came immediately to the court of 
France, and demanded that her honour should 
be fully cleared, and offered to combat any 
who should impeach it. The ruin of La Brosse 
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soon followed ; for being found guilty of trea- 
son, he was disgraced and afterwards igno- 
miniously executed. The queen was declared 
innocent to the great joy of the nation. 

The affairs of England and Italy were the 
next objects of importance during the reign of 
Philip the Bold ; Edward I. had long been 
busied in reducing his english subjects to 
obedience, and having perfectly succeeded, 
he now became desirous of asserting his claim 
to the english territories in France. To accom- 
plish this purpose , he resided three years in 
France, from June 1286 to August 1289. 

The bloody wars which long deluged Europe 
with slaughter , in order to decide the posses- 
sion of Maples and Sicily, continued to agitate 
France during this reign. 

Charles of Anjou , king of Sicily , exercised, 
by commission from the JPope , tlie high offices 
of vicar of the Empire , and senator of Rome. 
He was also the reigning monarch of the two 
Sicilies , and invested with the nominal sove- 
reignty of the kingdom of Jerusalem , though 
that kingdom had ceased to exist. The vices 
of the king of Sicily were yet more hurtful to 
him than the displeasure of the Pope; and 
the luxury, insolence, and cruelty, by which 
his french troops provoked the general resent- 
ment of the Sicilians , were still more fatal to 
|i)s qtuse. 
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Incensed at the liberties the French took 
with their women , the Sicilians formed a 
scheme of insarrection. This was the famous' 
and terrible Sicilian Vespers. 

The plot was , that at the tolling of the 
evening bell for prayers on Easter-day (1282), 
the islanders should rush suddenly upon the 
French , and put them to death without excep- 
tion. This was executed with such general 
fury, that in less than two hours a massacre 
had taken place of all the French , whatever 
their age, sex , or condition. 

The kingdom of France was thrilled with 
horror, and at the same time seized with a 
desire of revenge for so dreadful a slaughter. 
Numbers of the best warriors in that kingdom 
offered their services to Charles of Anjou , to 
avenge the death of their murdered country- 
men ; and Pedro of Arragon , finding his ad- 
herents unable to cope with the french chi- 
valry , was reduced to evade the combat by a 
device. He sent a challenge to Charles of An- 
jou , defying him to meet him with a hundred 
knights, and decide their differences by the 
issue of that encounter. 

Bordeaux, as a neutral territory, was assigned 
as the place of combat. Charles immediately 
accepted the defiance , and went to the place 
appointed with his hundred attendants. But 
Pedi'o did not intend to encounter him and his 




knii^ts as his dnllen^ implied. He indeed 
kepi his appotntment ; bat he appeared in dis- 
guise , and aToided the combat, alleging that, 
as Philip, Ling of France, was present in Bor- 
deaux at the tinie, it was no long^ an equal 
place of meeting for a prince who came to fight 
with that king's uncle. 

Charles of Anjou had left in SidXj his son , 
a high spirited joung man, caUed Charles the 
l^me, frcMu an acxident which had liefallen 
him in his jouth. He commanded as r^ent 
during his father's absence. This jouth, al- 
though warned by his father to act upon the 
defensive, rashlj encountered the fleet of Ar- 
ragon , commanded bj the famous Andrew 
Doria , the ally of don Pedro. Charles was de* 
lieated and taken bj this celebrated manner, 
and Charles of Anjou his father, giviog way to 
grief, died at the age of sixty- six. 

In the mean time, the king of France, to 
whom the Pope had assigned Arragpn, trans- 
ferable to any of his sons , whom he should 
name, conveyed the right thus rested in him 
to his third son , Charles of Yalois , and pre- 
pared with a strong army and fleet to put hy^ 
in possession of bis new dominions. 

For this purpose, Philip the Hardy invaded 
Catalonia , and besieged Gerona. Pedro of 
Arragon came to its relief, with a small army. 
Rollo of Nesle , constable of France, drew tlie 
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Spanish priace into an ambuscade by sliei^'ing 
only a small part of his forces. In this skirmish 
Pedro was nearly made prisoner , and was obli- 
ged to cut the reins of his horse, in order to 
escape the grasp of a french man-at-arms. He 
escaped from the field, but died in consequence 
of a wound and the fever which ensued. 

This success was overbalanced by an advan- 
tage obtained by Doria over the french fleet. 
Many of Philip's vessels were sunk and destroy- 
ed, and as these were loaded with provisions for 
the use. of the army besieging Gerona, the 
sufferings of the French became so extreme 
that it was impossible for them to remain longer 
before the place. The siege was therefore raised, 
and the king, whose hopes were thus dis- 
appointed , withdrew to Perpigoan , where he 
shortly after died of. chagrin. This prince^ 
although not a man of shining talent, bears 
nevertheless a fair character in the french 
annals; and is said to have beea particularly 
scrupulous in the m(xle of raising the revenue 
from his people, who never complained of the 
V sums exacted, as they were levied with so 
^Hiuch fairness and attention to the convenience 
pf the indigent^ 
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TALE XIX. 

PHILIP IV. GALLED THE FAIR (l285). 

Philip IV., who succeeded his father, was 
snmamed le Bel , or the Fair, from the heauty 
of his countenance, and the majesty of his 
person. His father left him an exhausted treasury 
and a ruinous and unsuccessful war undertaken 
against Spain. Edward I. of England now de- 
manded the territory of Xaintonge, a district 
adjacent to the english possessions in Guienne. 
Philip saw the necessity of acceding, and 
Edward became a party to a negociation by 
which the quarrel with Castile was in some 
degree accommodated, and the peace of Europe 
restored. 

But in consequence t)f an accidental quarrel 
between a norman and a gascon sailor, which 
led to a battle betwixt their two vessels , the 
king of France issued a summons, commanding 
Edward , as a peer of that kingdom , to appear 
before the french parliament under pain of 
forfeiting his fiefs in that kingdom. Edward^ 
desirous to avoid a rupture , offered to yield to 
the French six castles in Guienne , for secu- 
rity that he would make amends should he 
be found in the wrong; and also as pledges 
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that he would meet the king of France and 
discuss their difference in an amicahle confe- 
rence. 

Philip solemnly agreed to this arrangement, 
but broke it nevertheless soon after. He took 
possession of the six fortresses , but only made 
use of them to facilitate the conquest of the 
english province of Gascony. A french fleet 
and flying army was even employed to attack 
the coasts of England, by which Kent was 
invaded and Dover burnt. Notwithstanding 
these provocations, the king of England was 
unwilling to engage in a war with France at 
this moment. He had been anxiously employed, 
during the last years of the thirteenth century, 
in attempting to possess himself of the sove- 
reignty of Scotland. Edward I. was induced 
therefore to trust to some favourable opportu- 
nity of revenge against France. 

In the month of August 1297, however, it 
seemed to him that Scotland was so effectually 
paciBed, as to permit a great effort for the 
chastisement of France. For this object Edward 
transported to Flanders a gallant army of En- 
glish, and formed a confederacy with several 
princes. The allies were the emperor of Germa- 
ny, the dukes of Austria and Brabant, the earl 
of Flanders , and other german and flemish 
princes, who engaged, for considerable sums 
of money to be paid by the king of England , 
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to assemble a combined army for the inva^ou 
of France. 

Philip , who beheld himself threatened by a 
formidable confederacy, contrived to break up 
the alliance by the distribution of large sums 
among its members. Yet the king retained a 
strong feeling of revenge against Guy de Dam- 
pierre , the earl of Flanders , and marched 
against him with a great force. At the same 
time he put in motion the numerous malecon- 
tents of the great towns in Flanders, the in- 
habitants of which were extremely mutinous , 
and much disposed to insurrection. 

By foreign invasion and domestic insurrec- 
tion , the earl was likely to be ruined , had not 
£dward of £ngland moved to his assistance , 
and saved him from the revenge of France. No 
Isattle of consequence ensued; Edward was 
disgusted with the great expense which he had 
bestowed, to no purpose, upon his german 
confederates ; and Philip, who had encountered 
more difficulties than he expected in his cam- 
paign in Flanders, was also desirous of accom- 
modation. A mutual friend to both monarchs 
offered his services as mediator. This was 
Charles, king of Sicily, called Charles the 
Lame. 

He was cousin german to the king of France, 
being the son of his uncle, Charles of Anjou. 
But the Pope was finally admitted as mediator, 
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instead of the king of Sicily, and he discharged 
his duty impartially, Edward made his homage 
for Gascony (A . D. i 307), and France and Eng- 
land entered into a mutual alliance against any 
one who should disturb the one king or the other 
in any way. Boniface, who had had a quarrel 
with Philip, resumed his attacks. He attempted 
to fix upon him , a certain Bernard Laiseti , for 
whom, without the king's consent, he had 
created a bishoprick. He sent this man, in the 
character of a legate, to Philip, who in requital 
tnrued him out of his dominions. The Pope had 
already made public his determination to excom- 
municate Ihe king of France ; and the bull was 
prepared for that purpose. To avert this s^n* 
tence, Philip sent into Italy two determined 
agents, who having levied a strong body of 
partisans , seized upon the person of the Pop^ , 
then residing at his native town in Tuscany, 
insulted, and even buffeted him, and would 
most probably have taken his life , had he not 
been rescued by a party of the people, after 
several days of confinement. The disgrace which 
he had undergone , so affected his spirits that he 
died furiously mad. 

Such was the miserable end of a Pontiff, who 
is said to have entered the Church like a fox, 
ruled it like a Hon , and died like a dog, Philip 
the Fair, thus freed from his opponent, took es- 
pecial care to establish a close and powerful 
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interest with the two succeeding Popes, and 
prevailed so far as to induce them to reside at 
Avignon in France. 

In 1310, there occun*ed an important histo- 
rical transaction, respecting which it is difficult 
to form a judgment. I have already told you 
that tliere existed two great fraternities of 
military monks , hoth of which were formed 
in the Holy Land : the one had for its object 
the defence of the Temple ; the other was asso- 
ciated as knights Hospitallers, or knights of 
St. John ; and both held out , as their principal 

object, THE DEFENCE OF PALESTINE. Both these 

communities, but in a particular degree the 
Templars, fell under public obloquy, on account 
of their immense wealth , and the lax morals 
of individual members. Two brethren of the 
order of the Temple had been condemned by 
their grand master, or president, to perpetual 
imprisonment. These criminals, desperate at 
their rigorous sentence, intimated, that if 
released from imprisonment, they could disclose 
to the french government some circumstances 
of a mysterious and highly criminal nature, 
concerning their order. These men being 
examined, said that the secret rules of the order 
of the Temple were contrary to the christian 
religion, to decency, and to morality. One 
hundred and forty of the knights were arrested 
at once within the kingdom of France ; and 
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many of them beiug.tortared, confessed charges 
similar to those averred by the knights who 
lodged the original accusation; but a very 
considerable number of the imprisoned Tern- 
plars, firmly asserted their innocence. '* We 
are but men," said they/ 'and as such have our 
failings f but to be guilty of what is imputed 
to us, we must be fiends." The Pope himself 
held a council on this affair, in which the disso- 
lution of the order was finally resolved , but it 
was only in France that its members suffered 
condemnation to death. 

Fifty or sixty of them maintained their inno- 
cence with their last breath, and citing their per- 
secutors to answer before God for the cruelties 
exercised upon them. Jacques de Molay, grand 
master of tlie order, with two of its other princi- 
pal officers, were brought before the king of 
France and the Pope, and examined on the 
several points of the charge : at first they ad- 
mitted some part of the accusation against them, 
and denied others; upon which partial con- 
fession they were condemned to be burnt to 
deatli by a slow fire . When brought to execution, 
after retracting what they had formerly uttered, 
they declared like the rest wha were executed, 
that they had individually committed sins in- 
cident to mortals ,* but that their order had 
never been stained by any such iniquities,as had 
been alleged against them. 
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The procedure against this celebrated society 
added considerably to the odium with which 
the latter days of Philip the Fair were clouded. 
His flemish war had exhausted his revenues , 
and he saw that the public dissatisfaction would 
render it difficult to raise funds for its renewal. 
The terrors, therefore , of a war for which he 
could not provide, and which was greatly 
unpopular in France, increased his embarrass- 
ment; his spirits sunk beneath such a load of 
evils and disgrace, and he died a prey to 
melancholy. 

Philip the Fair left three sons , Louis, Philip, 
and Charles, each of whom ascended the throne 
in turn, but all died without issue. 

. TALE XX. 

LOUIS X., PHILIP V. AND CHAILE8 IV. (1314 

TO 1327). 

Louis X., whom the French called Hutin, 
next ascended the throne (1314). The first 
point he had to consider, was the bringing to 
account the favourite of the deceased monarch, 
Enguerrand de Mangny, who had been the 
agent of Philip's exactions , and was supposed 
to have peculated enormously, as the money 
passed through his hands. He was called before 
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the princes of the blood , and closely interro- 
gated by the brother of the late king, Charles, 
count of Valois. 1' Where," said the count, 
" are the treasures of the late king ? " * * You shall 
have a good account of them , " answered the 
prisoner haughtily. " Give it me then on the 
spot , " said the prince. ** Since you press me to 
speak," replied Marigny, "I have given you 
one half, and with the other halfl have j)aid his 
majesty's debts." *' You lie!" replied the prince 
in a rage. '* You lie yourself! " replied Mari- 

In consequence of this insulting and intem- 
perate conduct, he was aiTested and brought to 
trial for embezzlement of the royal revenue , 
and for abuse of his late master's favour. 
The new king was present at this trial, and 
looked on the accused with some compassion , 
which the other princes interpreting into a 
desire to screen Marigny, determined to charge 
liim and his wife with having ti*affieked witli 
a sorcerer, and an old woman deemed a 
witch , for the purpose of making waxen images 
representing the king and princes; which, being 
dissolved at a slow fire, the strength and 
substance of those they resembled were expected 
to decay in the same proportion. The king, be- 
lieving in a practice, which was at that time an 
object of general credulity, was startled at the 
accusation , gave up Marigny to the vengeance 
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of his uncle the count of Yalois, and the unfor- 
tunate favourite was hanged. 

The sorcerer and the witch shared his fate , 
and his wife was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

Louis now began to think of a second marriage, 
and in order to remove the impediment offered 
Lj his first wife Margaret being in existence , he 
caused her to be privately strangled. She had 
been imprisoned some time on a cha rge of infidel- 
ity. He then selected for his consort Clemence, 
daughter of Charles Martel, king of Hungary, 
(A. D. 1 3 1 5} : tlie royal couple were crowned at 
Rheims ; but the festivities were scarcely over 
when Louis was obliged to tliink of war. 

The same count Robert of Flanders, who 
liad ])een so troublesome to Philip the Fair, was 
still in open insurrection , and it was necessary 
to send an army against him , although the 
public finances were in bad oi*der. The young 
king was much embarrassed , but he was not 
destined long to remain so. He died in 1316, 
the year after his marriage and the first of his 
reign. Four months after his death , his queen 
gave birth to a prince who lived only a few days. 
Philip, the brother of Louis Hutin, who had 
been regent since the king's death, was now 
declared king, and began his reign by extending 
his influence among the nobility. He gave in 
marriage to some of the most powerful, his 
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four dafighters,* and with them considerable 
appanages , thereby attaching them to his 
interest. One of these , was Louis of Flanders, 
whose family had given so much ti^ouble to 
Philip tlie Fair, and had threatened the short 
reign of LouisHntin. Philip V.y called the Long, 
renewed the league with Scotland, and was 
upon good terms with Edward IL of England, 
his brother-in-law. But unhappily like his great 
ancestor St. Louis, he marred his good policy 
hy thinking it indispensable to undertake a 
crusade as soon as opportunity should permit , 
and began already to prepare for it. The people 
of France were stirred up by friars and en- 
thusiasts, who pi^etended to have discovered 
by inspiration that it was the divine will to 
rescue Palestine , not by the means of the great 
and powerful of the world , but by shepherds 
and peasants. This doctrine becoming general , 
bands of the lowest and most ignorant persons 
enrolled themselves under various leaders, and 
Unversed the conntry, under the name of 
Pastoureaux. 

Infortanately they soon found an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their ignorant brutality 
without quitting France. The Jews, who had 
been persecuted and banished by Philip the 
Fair, and restored by his successor, once again 
became the objects of popular hatred, by a 
new accusation , adapted to the credulity of 

10 
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an ignorant age. A pestilentHl, or epidemic 
disease was at this time ravaging France, and it 
was said that the Jews bad accepted a bribe 
from the mahometan princes , and had under- 
taken to^ poison all the wells , fountains , and 
nvers ; the charge of participation in tbi? crime 
was extended to a set of unfortunate wretches 
who were rather objects of compassion , than 
suspicion.* These were persons afflicted with 
leprosy , who were obliged to live in hospitals 
apart from the rest of mankind ; they were sifid 
to have joined with the Jews in the initfuitons 
project. Tlie accusation was easily and greedily 
swallowed by the populace , who being 
already in arms turned them against the Jews 
and the lepers, and tore them to pieces, or 
bnrnt tliem alive without scruple. Five hundred 
Jews bravely defended a castle (into which they 
had thrown themselves,) with stones, arrows^ 
and javelins , and other missiles , till having no 
weapons left , Ibey launched their Hiring chil- 
dren from the walls on the heads of their as- 
sailants, and finally put each other to the sword, 
rather than die by the hands of the multitude. 
At Vitry, also fifty Jews distinguished them- 
selves by a similar act of horrible despair; they 
chose with composure two of their number , a 
young woman, and an old man, to put the 
rest of their company to death. When all the 
others were slain , the old main received his 
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death from the Yiand of the female , who then 
threw herself from the vfklh of the place ; hut 
not being dead she was barbarously thrown by 
the besiegers into the fire which consumed the 
dead bodies. The king was obliged to submit 
to the popular pi^ejudice. He banished the Jews, 
and by proclamation confined the lepers to the 
respective hospitals, under the penalty of being 
burnt alive. The royal troops were next cm- 
ployed in putting down the Pastoureaux , aud 
otlier tumultuous assembHes , and restoring 
the peace of the ^kingdom. Philip the Long 
died in 1322, having reigned five years, and 
was succeeded by his brother Charles the Fail 
lie became desirous of ridding himself of his 
wife Blanche (imprisoned for infidelity) without 
resorting to the extremities adopted by Louis 
Hutin; and obtained permission from Rome to 
divorce himself from his faithless consort. He 
shortly after espoused Margaret, daughter of 
Henry of Luxembourg, seventh emperor of 
Germany of that name : Margaret was killed by 
the overturning of her carriage. 

As his third wife Charles the Fair married , 
with dispensation, a cousin of his own, who 
survived him many ^ears. She had no male 
o£Pspring. 

The affairs of England becoming rather per- 
plexed now attracted CfaarWs attention. There 
had been for a long time a friendly under- 
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slandiDg betwixt the couits of EnglaDcl and 
France 4 but in 1322, some distiiHxinces Oc- 
curred in Guienne, which made Cliarles the 
Fair demand in more peremptory terms ttian 
usual, that the king of England should appear 
atvd render homage for the possessions he still 
cocupied in France. Edward 11. enjoined his 
wife ( sister of the French king) to go to France 
and negociate between her brother and her 
husband ; but the presence of Edward himself 
was still required by Charles , as a condition 
of the restoration of Guienne. Again Isabella 
interposed her mediation , and procured the 
consent of France for the prince of Wales to 
perform the homage instead of the king. This 
was regularly ti*ansacted in the course of a few 
days. 

Charles the fair began suddenly to feel him- 
self in an infirm state, and soon after died at 
bois de Ytncennes (1327), and the descendants 
of Hugo Capet in the first line were extinct by 
his death. 

TALE XXL 

PHILIP VI. OF YALOIS (1327). 

Philip of Valois succeeded Charles the 
Fair, and soon after his accession summoned 
Edwai^ III. of England to do homage for his 
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french possessions. He resolved to submit to 
the summons for the present. But to avoid the 
inference that , by rendering this homage , be 
acknowledged the right of Philip of Yalois as 
king of France, Edward, in his own secret 
council-, entered a solemn protest, that such 
homage as he should at this time pay to Philip 
should not prejudice his own hereditary right 
to the kingdom of France in virtue of his mo- 
ther Isabella. He then went to France with a 
noble train of knights and peers , where Philip 
met him with a retinue suitable to the occa- 
sion. The meeting of the sovereigns was in the 
cathedral of Amiens. The english king appeared 
in a robe of crimson velvet embroidered with 
leopards of gold. He wore a royal crown on 
his head, was girt with his sword, and had 
golden spurs on his heels. 

The king of France received him seated in 
a cliair before which a cushion was laid forthe 
kinQ of England to kneel upon. As he refused 
that act of humiliation , the grand chamberlain 
of France insisted, that he should lay aside the 
regal ornaments, and that the homage should 
be rendered kneeling, bare-headed and without 
sword ,. girdle , or spurs. Edward was extreme- 
ly angry at being obliged to divest him- 
self in such an assembly of the usual marks 
of his rank. However prudence decided him 
to submit, and it is probable his hatred to 

10. 
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Philip of Yalois was greatly increased by being 
subjected to this public iudiguity. The cere- 
mony being performed, and the english pos- 
sessions in France so far secured , Edward re- 
turned to England and resumed the govern- 
ment>9irhich had been entrusted to his mother. 

In the year 1387, Robert, count of Artois, 
having been disgraced , fled to England in 
disguise , and being a near relation of Edward , 
received welcome and protection ; from his po<- 
litic character he soon fouhid tbe wav to the 
king's €»r ; and employed his influence to per<- 
suade Edward of the practicability of asserting 
his tide to the crown of France in right of his 
mother. Edward, flattered by the hopes excited 
by so wise a. counsellor, and not having for- 
gotten the scene of humiliation at Amiens , re- 
solved on a war with France. 

Philip, to face this gathering storm, took 
the field « with an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men, but cautiously avoided a combat, 
which might have cost him liis thiH>ne. The 
summer passed away without any remarkable 
event. 

In the spring of 1 340 Edward went to Eng- 
land to hold his parliament for the purpose of 
requiring new subsidies from his subjects : and 
having settled his affairs at home he resolved 
to return to the continent, although the french 
fleet , amounting to four hundred sail , with 
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forty thousand men on board, was prepared 
to intercept him on the sea. These vessels were 
hired from the republic of Genoa, and manned 
with sailors from that state. On the 32^ June 
1340, the king of England set sail with two 
hundred and sixty vessels well manned with 
archers and men-alxirms. Other vessels con- 
veyed english ladies and gentlewomen who 
went over to pay their respects to the queen j 
whom Edward had left behind him in Flanders, 
as a pledge of bis return. When the English 
approached the harbour of Sluyse , where they 
intended to disembark, they beheld it occn* 
pied by so many vessels, that the masts and 
streamers 8eem«i like a forest. The king de- 
manded of the master of his vessel *^ what he 
conceived this na^y to be." *'They are," said 
the master, ^* ships fitted out by the french 
king to despoil your majesty's coasts , and in- 
terrupt yoar commerce, and now it is their 
object to take your person." '<Ha!" said the 
king, ''I have long desired to meet them , and 
now I will make them dearly pay the displea^ 
sures tliey have done me." 

The king as admiral commanded his fleet to 
casit anchor for the night* On the next morning 
haiving arranged the vessels bearing the ladies » 
at suck a distance, that they might see the 
conflict without danger, Edward with his ships 
of war took a courae which was calculated. 
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Upon mformatioo tbat his ancieat enemy haJ 
invaded France, Philip collected the whole 
ibrce of his kingdom; together with those of 
his allies, John of Luxemhonrg; the old king 
of Bohemia, with his son Charles, Emperor 
elect of Germany; the duke of Lorraine; 
John of Hainalt, once' the king of England's 
ally; Louis earl of Flanders, and Jacques, 
titular king of Majoixai. The titles of some of 
thefe princes were more considerable than their 
power, hut still • by their assistance , and that 
of his own liege-men and great vassals , Philip 
found himself at the head of a, powerful and 
gallant army, which emboldened him to swear 
resolutely that the king of England should not 
return to his own counti^ without battle, in 
which he should be sufficiently punished for 
the slaughter, depredation , and violence which 
he was now exercising in the kingdom of France. 
The greater part of Philip's army was assembled 
at St. Denis, close to Paris; but the king 
himself, assuming the command df such forces 
as could be got presently in readiness, moved 
<lown the Seine to defend Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, which was threatened by the En- 
glish. 

Edward divided his strong army into three 
bodies; the first of which he commanded him- 
self; the second under the earl of Warwick; 
and the third commanded by sir Godfrey of 
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Harcourt who was the king's adviser as principal 
marshal of his aimy daring all this expedition. 
The city of Caen , full of merchandise and 
wealth of every kind , was carried by storm ^ 
after such a resistance , that Edward , in re- 
sentment, would have burnt the place to the 
ground, had not sir Godfrey flarcourt's in- 
tercession deteiTed him from such violence. 
While Normandy vi'as sustaining this severe 
treatment from the land forces in the interior, 
the english fleet was as busily employed plun- 
dering, destroying, and burning the sea-port 
towns on the coast, with the shipping which they 
contained. In this manner the english monarch 
ascended the left bank of the river Seine, 
with the project of assaulting Rouen. This Mas 
however prevented by the march of Philip of 
Valois to its relief. The river Seine now divided 
the two armies , and all bridges being broken 
down , neither party durst pass , lest in the ^ct 
of doing so, they should be taken at a dis- 
advantage by that which held the opposite 
iiahk. 

In the mean time the citizens of Paris were in 
the utmost confusion , knowing the approach 
of the english army, and afraid of the terrors 
of military execution , attendant on the maixh 
of Edward , who was by no means famed for' 
clemency. It soon however became plain, that 
Edward had no design against the frendi 
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capital , for he made a sudden movement opcmr 
Poissy, repaired the bridge there , which had 
been but imperfectly destroyed, and, by a mi- 
litary manoeuvre , crossed the Seme , and moved 
estward towards Flanders, thu» extricating 
himself from the difficulty >n which Philip 
conceived him to be involved^ 

When the english monarch had attained the 
right bank of the Seine , the fires raised by his 
soldiery, in their destructive progress, alarmed 
the capital onee more ; but tiie English after 
defying the king of France to battle , departed 
towards Beauvais where they biunt the suburbs. 
In this manner Edward pursued his course to«> 
wards Flanders , closely followed by Philip and 
his army. The march of the English was in- 
terrupted by the deep river Somme, where 
every bridge had been destroyed ; but Edward 
had^ the satisfaction to learn that during tfacr 
ebb-tide which hapjiens twice in twelve hour» 
the river is so low that it may be passed with 
security at a cei^in ford. Edward drew his 
army ihither, whereas the flood was still making 
he was compelled to wait am hour or two. In 
the mean time sir Gondemar de Fay, with his 
french forces amounting to near twelve thous- 
and, drew up upon the opposite side of the river, 
resolved to dispute the passage. But the moment 
the ford was practicable Edward plunged in , 
and calling alotid, *' let those wbn love ine , 
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follow, " gained the opposite bank with his 
army in good order; notwithstanding a va- 
liant opposition of the French who defend- 
ed it. • 

This was a very impoiiant manoeuvre on 
the part of the English , for the main army 
of Philip followed so close that part of Edward's 
rear -guard suffered from the van-guard of the 
French, before they could cross the river. 
Philip himself soon came up, and being greatly 
disappointed at finding how the English mo- 
narch had again e&tricated himself from the 
risk of being compelled to 6ght at a disadvan- 
tage , accused sir Gondemar de Fay of disloy- 
alty and treason 

By the advice of his best leaders, the French 
king agreed not to follow the English by the 
ford , lest they should turn back and attack him 
in the passage; but drawing off his army to 
Abbeville, he judged it better to secure the 
bridge over the Somme at that town, and spend 
a day there to refresh his troops, and give some 
forces which followed him time to come up. In 
the mean while Edward, being now on ground 
fitted for engaging the enemy, declared his. ^ 
purpose that he would pursue his retreat nofaj;^^^ 
ther; but fight with Philip of Valois, whatev^^ 
the difference of numbers might be. — '* This 
country of Pontliieu was the just heritage of 
queen Eleanor, my mother,^' said he, ''I 
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novr challenge it aft mj own , and may God 
defend the nght!" 

The place where he made this dedaratioD 
was open ground near the forest of Gasssr , a 
name which has been made memorable by the 
events of the following day. The army of the 
English was here drawn up in three divisions , 
to await die advance of the Flinch, In the Ih^t 
was Edward^ prince of Wales, called, from the 
colourof his armour, THE Black Prince. He was 
now in his sixteenth year, but of strength aad 
courage far beyond his age, and whose 
short life has made historians obseiTe, that few 
characters have put more feats of heroism into 
the compass of so few years. The second batta- 
lion consisted of eight hundred men-at-arms , 
two thousand four hundred aix^hers , and four 
thousand three hundred bill-men. The full 
amount of the English army , was probably 
about thirty thousand men. These three divi- 
sions were drawn up in the order which they 
were to pi^serve in battle, and then desired 
to take refreshment and to sleep on thefr arms. 
The night was warm , and rendered repose ac- 
ceptable and refreshing to troops fatigued with 
long marches , and spare diet. 

Next morning, the memorable 3 6^^ of August 
t346 , the English army arose in good order, 
and awaited the French forces which were 
some time in coming up. During this interval, 
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to increase the enthusiasm of bis soldiers , 
Edward conferred the honor of knighthood on 
the prince of Wales , and a large hand of noble 
you^s, companions of the heir-apparent, who 
were expected so to behave in the conflict as 
to win their spurs; that is to show themselves 
worthy of the distinction they had received , by 
their admission into the order of chivalry , of 
which the spnrs were an emblem. Philip, mus- 
tering his army at sunrise, led them foith 
from the town of Abbeville , where they had 
passed the night, and with more haste than 
caution , advanced towards the English, a disr- 
tance of between three and four leagues. The 
march of this great army was hurried like a 
pursuit rather than a preparation for battle j 
yet all did not partake the sanguine hopes 
which dictated these hasty movements. A vete- 
ran german warrior recommended Philip to 
put oif the battle till next morning , observing 
that the English had reposed in a position that 
they had deliberately chosen, and doubtless 
would not shrink {h)m it without a desperate 
defence , while the french forces were fatigued 
with their hasty mai^ch from Abbeville. 

The king of France seemed disposed to follow 
this advice; but fate had decreed otherwise. 
The troops, impatient to encounter their ene- 
mies, began brandishing their swords and cried 
out **to the attack," so that delay was impos- 
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sible, andPliHip was thus hurried f<Mrwaird to 
battle by the want of discipline of his troops. 
He had divided his army into three bodies. The 
first was under the command of the king of 
Bohemia, seconded by his son Charles of Luxem- 
bourg , and of Charles , earl of Alencon , the 
brother of king Philip, a brave but fiery and 
rash young cavalier. The Genoese cross-bow- 
men, fifteen thousand in number, were all 
placed in this first division. They were consi- 
dered a match for the english archers , and it 
was hoped that their superior discharge in the 
commencement of the action , would clear the 
field of these formidable forces. They had also 
more than twenty nine thousand men to sup« 
port their bow-men. The second division was 
commanded by Philip himself, with his broad 
])anner displayed , surrounded by six thousand 
men-at-arms , and forty thousand foot. The 
king of Bohemia, who was old, and nearly blind, 
was afterwards posted in this second division , 
as well as James , the titular king of Majorca. 
— The rear division was led by the earl of Sa^ 
voy , with five thousand lances , and twenty 
thousand foot. These large bodies appear to 
have been unequally divided , probably owing 
to the state of confusion into which the french 
army was thrown by their too hasty advance. 

On the approach of the Genoese towards the 
english position , they gave signs of fatigue 
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from marching three long leagues , with their 
weighty cross-bows. When the word was given 
to begin the battle , in the name of God and 
St. Denis, the Italians an«wered by remon- 
strances, saying they had more need to rest 
than to fight that day. This enraged Alencon, 
the commander of the division, who reiterated 
the order for instant attack , and the Genoese, 
approaching tlie prince of Wales's division, 
attempted to daunt the english archers by 
leaping and shouting : but they remained firm 
and steady. The Genoese advanced a second 
time without making any impression , and at 
last had recourse to their cross-bows ; but the 
English, who seemed only to wait for the com- 
mencement of hostilities , stepped one pace 
forward, and then shot their arrows so closely 
together that it seemed as if it snowed. The 
volleys of the Genoese bolts were repaid with 
this incessant storm of arrows , and with such 
interest, that the Italians became unable to 
keep their ground. Their strings had been 
wetted by the rain, while those of the English 

J ad been secured in cases which they carried 
)r the purpose. Finally there were eight ©r 
ten arrows returned , for every cross-bow shaft 
discharged; and the Genoese, unable to with- 
stand the english archers, lost heart, and cutting 
their strings, or thi*owing away their bows, 
they rushed back in confusion upon the rest 
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of the van-^guard, and especially upon the men- 
at-arms, who were designed to have supported 
them. 

The confusion thus occasioned in the french 
army hecame irretrievable , as the recoil of the 
cross-bow-men prevented the advance of the 
knights and squires , upon whom the ultimate 
fate of the day depended. The king of France 
added to the confusion by calling on the ca- 
valry to advance to the charge, MHthout any 
regard to the cross bow-men, who now a con- 
fused multitude of fugitives, lay straight in the 
way of their advance/* flay me these peasants,^' 
said he , '* since they do but trouble us; ^' and 
the men at arms advanced at full gallop on the 
unfortunate Italians , who were thus trodden 
down and killed , while the ranks of the ca- 
valry were disordered by riding over them , 
before the}' could reach the enemy. 

The english archers kept pouring their shafts 
without a moment^s intermission. Many of 
the bravest french knights lay stretched upon 
the plain, who might have been made captives 
with ease; but Edward , to prevent his soldiers 
quitting theii* ranks , had strictly forbidden ta- 
king prisoners during the action. 

The courage of Aleu9oa, and the native 
bravery of the french cavaliers impelled them 
still forward, notwithstanding the loss occasion- 
ed by the horrible confusion. A part of them 
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extiicated themselves at leagtli from the un- 
fortunate Genoese , and poshed on along the 
line of engUsh archers, b^r whidh they suffered 
great loss, until at length they arrived on ttieir 
right flank, where the prince of Wales was 
placed at the head of bis men-at-arms. By tbese 
the French were so roughly encountered that 
the greater part wei*e beaten down and killed : 
but three squadrons of French and Germans 
rushed on with such impetuosity in the same 
Erection , that they bui'stan opening for them- 
selves through the archers , who had but imr 
perfect means of repelling horse , and dashed' 
furiously up to the place where the gallant 
prince was stationed. The earl of Warwick 
now became alarmed, k»* he concluded thajl 
the standards of the french king and his nu- 
merous army were following close upon the 
new comers. 

In this belief Warwick and Cliandoa sent to 
Edward, requesting succour for his valiant 
son. ^^Is he dead, wounded, or felled to the 
ground ?"«aid the king. ^' Not so,, thank God," 
answered the messenger. *^ Tlien ,^ replied 
Edward,^' he needs no aid from me; let htm 
bear himself like a man , and this day shew 
himself worthy of the knighthood conferred 
on him : in this hattle he must win his spurs." 

In the mean time a strong detachment of 
men-at-arms sent by the earls of Arundel and 
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Northampton , the commanders of the second 
division , had relieved prince Edward from his 
temporary emharrassment; and now the en- 
glish archers, opening in the centre, their ca- 
valiers rushed forward and encountered the 
french men-at-arms, who were soon in total 
confusion. The king of France himself conti- 
nued to fight with the greatest valour, though 
wounded and dismounted , and would proba- 
bly have died on the field, had not lord John 
of Hainalt led him o£f by force. Not more than 
sixty of his gallant army remained in attend- 
ance upon their sovereign , and with these he 
reached, after night fall, the castle ofBroye. 
When th^ warder demanded who he was : '' I 
am," said the king, '^the fortune of France." 

The most remarkable death , among those of 
so many princes, was that of John of Bohemia ; 
he was , as I have told you , old , and almost 
blind, and consequently ill qualified to mix 
personally in the fight. When all seemed lost , 
the old man enquired after his son Charles , 
who was not to be found , having been com- 
pelled to fly from the field. He then said to the 
knights who attended him : ^' Sirs, ye are my 
knights and good liege-men , will ye conduct 
me so far into the battle , that I may strike one 
good sti'oke with my sword ere I die?" Four 
faithful knights agreed to shai*e their valiant 
master's death rather than leave him to perish 
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alone ; they tied the old king's bridle to their 
own , and rushed into the middle of the fight , 
where they were found the next day , as they 
had fallen , with their horses' reins tied to- 
gether* 

Thtts ended this celebrated battle. There lay 
upon the field of Cressy two kings, eleven 
princes, eighty bannerets, one thousand two 
hundred knights , and more than thirty thoU' 
sand private soldiers. 

The meeting of Edward and his son took 
place hj torch-light after the battle. ** Well, 
have you won your spurs, " said the brave king ; 
♦♦persevere in the career which you have open- 
ed, and you will become the brightest honor of 
the noble kingdom of which you are the worthy 
heir." 

The battle of Cressy was one of the greatest 
victories ever gained by a king of England, 
and Edward prepared to avail himself of it, 
in a manner which should produce some per- 
manent advantage. 

TALE XXII. 

SiBGE OF CALAIS. (1346.) 

Edward promised himself from hi^ great 
victory to obtain a firm footing in Normandy. 

11. 
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He resolved to lay siege to Calais , a sea -port 
rich and strongly fortified, and immediately 
opposite to the coast of England : he therefore 
sat down before Calais with his large 'army 
shortly afler the battle of Cressy, and proceeded 
by every means in his power to press the 
siege. 

Philip, in this emergency, endeavoured to 
prevail on the Scottish nation, and their king 
David n., to declare war against England, by 
which means he hoped that Edward might be 
disturbed in his siege of Calais. The Scottish 
king and- nation did so, and were defeated at 
the battle of Neville's Cross, near Durham 
(1346, October 17), and their king was made 
prisoner. 

^'The siege« of Calais continued ; the French 
making many desperate efforts to relieve it, 
and particularly in furnishing provisions by 
sea. The low and swampy situations of the 
grounds about the town exposed the besiegers 
to great losses by sickness , and the garrison of 
Calais made many sallies , which were partially 
successful. During thid time the embarrassment 
of Philip was augmcfnted by the continued 
warfare in Bretagne ; but he exerted himself to 
obtain sufficient forces fOr the purpose of com- 
pelling Edward to raise the siege of Calais. 

The inhabitants of that city, when reduced 
to the last extremity, sent a messenger by sea, 



with letters to Philip , saying , that his gockl - 
people of Calais, having eaten their horses, dogs 
and rats, had nothing to subsist upon, unless > 
Utey fed upon each other, and ccmjured the king 
lo succour them , otherwise the U)wn must 
certainly be lost. The vessel bearing these letters 
was taken by the English, and Edward, having 
perused their cootents, sent them on, with a 
taunting indoi*«ement, asking, '* Why became 
not to rescue his people of Calais, who were sa 
distressed for his sake ? ^ 

Philip immediately assembled his army, and 
marched to attempt the relief of the besieged^ 
Edward, isonsidering the extreme importance 
of the place, and tlie trouble, expense and loss 
which it had cost bihi to bring it to its presents 
reduced state, wa§ determined tliat no effort 
of the king of France should avail. He strongly 
fortlGed the approaches on every point. Along 
die sea shore ships were placed well supplied 
with artillery, and the shore was strongly dcr 
fended. Similar defences were constructed on. 
the causeway which apf»*oached the town^ by the 
bridge of Neuillet; When Philip approached the 
neighborhood of Calais with hi»4mmen8e host', 
he had the mortification to find that he could 
not attempt to enter the town on either side. 
After displaying his great army at a place called 
Sandgate , in sight of Calais and its besiegers , 
he was compelled to withdraw without fighting. 
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He endeavoured to rouse the pride of Edward 
by a letter defying bim to leave bis fortifications 
and figbt in 0|>en field. Edward replied , '< that 
be took no counsel from an adversary ; that he 
ba4 b^en before Calais for more than a year, 
and bad reduced the place to a state of extremity ; 
that be would not risk the advantage be had 
gained; and if Philip wished a passage into the 
town , he might seek it as he best could. " 
The hopes of the people of Calais bad been at • 
first strongly excited, when they beheld from the 
towers the numerous forces of France advancing 
to their relief ; but when they saw the pennons 
of Philip's host retiring , they knew all hopes 
were at an end ; and haviuii; suffered to the 
last extremity, they at length lowered the 
banner of France and displayed that of Eng- 
land in sign of snbmissiou. But their resistance 
had so exasperated Edward , that he would not 
receive their surrender unless they yielded 
implicitly to his mercy without an;f capitulation, 
either for their lives or property; this seve- 
rity was objected to even by bis own com- 
manders. 

He then demanded that six of the chief 
burgesses of the town should come before him, 
bare-headed , bare-footed , and in their shirts , 
having halters around their necks , and bearing 
the keys of the town and castle of Calais , 
which were to be humbly surrendered to him. 
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On these terms he promised mercy to the rest 
of the citizens. 

The conditions were read in |he town , and 
caused a general lamentation , for how coald 
they hope to find six persons to devote them- 
selves to such humiliation? But after some 
deliberation, one of the most considerable 
burgesses of the city addressed the assembly. 
His name Eostachb de St. Pisrrb, ought never 
to be forgotten while disinterested patriotism is 
held valuable among mankind. *' He that 
shall contribute to save this fair town from sack 
and spoil," said this gallant man , '^ though at 
the price of his own blood, shall doubtless de- 
serve well of God , and of his country. I will 
be one who will offer my head to the king of 
England , as a ransom for the inhabitants of 
Calais. " The assembly were moved to tears 
and exclamations of gratitude. Five other 
burgesses caught emulation from the noble 
devotion of Eustache de St. Pierre, and offered 
to partake with him the honorable peril which 
he had incun^ed. They quickly put themselves 
into tlie h umiliating attire demanded by Edward, 
but which , in such a cause , was more honor- 
able than the robes of the garter which that 
king had lately instituted. They were conducted 
before Edward, who looking on them with 
indignation, upbraided them with the losses 
he had sustained through their obstinacy, and 




commanded them to be beheaded. Sir WaVtef* 
Manny and the bravest english nobles and 
warriors interfered to prevent the execation , 
and even the prince of Wales failed to obtain 

. " their pardon. 

The queen Philippa was the last resourtce of 
these unfortunate men. She had recently joined 
her husband^s camp , and , when she saw that 
Edward was inflex^ibley she rose hastily from 
her seat , and knelt before the king , saying , 
with many tears, '^ Ah! my lord and husband, 
have I not a right to ask a boon of you? Let me 
now pray you in h(»or of our blessed Redeem- 
er, and for love of me , tiiat you would take 
pity upon these six prisoners. " £dward after 
some hesitation |p*anted her petition. The gra- 
cious queen rejoiced at having prevailed in her 
suit, and having changell the dishonourable 
attire of the burgesses for new clothing , ga^ve 
each of them six nobles ( pieces of money ) for 
immediate use ; caused them to be safely con- 
veyed through the english host and set at 
liberty. 

Edward III. had no sooner obtained posses- 

' ' ' sion of Calais , than he studied to secure it by 
fortifications and otherwise; but particularly 
endesivoured by changes among its inhabitants 
to render it an important and permanent pos- 

* session of the croyvn of England. For this pur- 

\ ''pose he dispossessed the inhabitants of Calais . 
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(who were indeed much redaced in numbers) 
of their houses and property within the town , 
and conferred them on Englishmen .:The~iiew 
inhabitants whom he established were princi-* 
pally citizens from London, besides a conside- 
rable number from the county of Kent, to 
whom he assigned the lands and tenements of 
the French. 

Calais became fnom that period , until the 
reign of Philip and Mary, in all respects a colony 
of England. Finally Edward agreed to a truce 
with France, which lasted from 1347 until the 
year 1356. Shortly afterwards the king of France 
united Dauphiny to the crown, by marrying his 
grandson Charles to the heiress of that pro- 
vince. The dauphin retired from the world and 
became a monk, andChalies was. the first french 
prince who bore the title of Daupbin, after* 
wards adopted as that of the successor to the 
crown of France. He is often termed duke of 
Normandy, a county which his father John 
possessed until he succeeded to the crown. 

In 1 349 Philip of Yalois wedded the princess 
Blanche, sister of the king of Navarre; but he 
did not long survive this union. He died (1 350), 
in the twenty third yeaf of his reign ^ and fifty 
seventh of 'his age Philip was hated by the 
nobility on account of the frequent encroach- 
ments which he made on their privileges , and 
for the readiness with which he subjected many 
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of them to capital punishment. He obtained , at 
the commencement of his reign, the title of 
FoRTUHATK, becausc , although three persons 
stood between him and. the throne, he never- 
theless had the good lack to obtain it ; bat, as it 
has happened to other princes, the long coarse 
of ansaccessful wars in whicli he engaged, and 
the miseries undergone daring his reign, would 
better have entitled him to the surname of the 
Unhappy. 

TALE XXIII. 



JOHN II (4350). 

John, dukk or Norm ahdy, ascended the throne 
on the death of his father Philip of Valois. He 
had attained the age of fifty ; having command- 
ed armies with glory, he had acquired re- 
putation both for courage and prudence, and 
was in every i^espect a more hopeful prince 
than his predecessor. Yet, though distinguished 
by the surname of the Good , he early evinced 
a severity which occasioned much unpopu- 
larity. 

At a solemn festival at Paris , immediately 
after his coronation , he caused to be arrested , 
Rodolph de Brienne, count of £u and of 
Guines, and constable of France, who was 
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accused of wishing to let the english monarch 
have possession of his county of Guines , adja- 
cent to the town of Gabis. The unfortunate 
constable was arrested in presence of the 
lords of the council, and beheaded after three 
days confinement, witliout any form of trial. 
In the year 1349, the english commander in 
Bretagne , sir Thomas Dagworth , fell into an 
ambuscade said to consist of banditti , by whom 
he was slain in violation of the truce. In re- 
sentment of this Henry Plantagenet, already 
celebrated under the titles of Lancaster and 
Derby, to which that of earl of Lincoln was 
now added , was sent as Edward's lieutenant- 
general into Bretagne, with an army which soon 
augmented to thirty thousand men. In contempt 
of the truce which still subsisted, continual 
skirmishes took place between the French and 
English. In these stormy times, the various 
commanders of garrisons made war upon each 
other as they saw occasion or opportunity with- 
out consulting their kings , and in this manner 
much blood was spilt, of which neither prince 
was willing to bear the blame. The Pope In- 
nocent XI. used his intercession to prolong 
the truce, and succeeded in 1353, although 
he was unable to bring the nations to a solid 
peace. 

About this time king John and his coui*t were 
extremely disturbed by the intrigues of his 
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yoang kioBolaiiy Ghartes , king of Navarre. This 
prince, nearly connected widi thefrencbcroivn, 
bis mother being a daughter of Lonis X., caUed 
Htttin, possessed at once the most splendid 
and the most diabolical qualities* He was hand- 
some , courageous , affiad>le and liberal. Unfor- 
tunately he counterbalanced bis good qualities 
by his bad ones; be was intriguing, ambitious, 
and capable of executing lus designs by die 
worst of means; he justly merited the title 
of Charles the Bad , bestowed on him by the 
French. 

Soon after the arrival of this monarch at the 
court of John (A. D. 1351 ), he rendered him- 
self so agreeable , that he carried his point of 
marrying Jean, the daughter of the french mo- 
narcb. He detnanded certain places in Norman- 
dy , and -when the king, to elude his importu- 
nities, conferred that country upon Charles de 
-la Cerda , his constable and iavourite ^ the king 
of Navarre did not hesitate to assassinate that 
unfortunate officer in his casCle cailed de I'Aigle 
in Normandy. He boldly avowed the deed, put 
himself at the head of troops and affected inde* 
pend^ice ; treated with the English for their 
assistance ; leagued with all the fiery and dis-* 
contented spirits of the court in opposition to 
the crown; and threatened to create such confo- 
fiion , that king John fdt himself under the ne- 
cessity of treating with this dangerous young 
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man in&tead of bringing him to justice for his 
crimes. 

In march 1855, this high offender came to 
Paris, and appeared before the parliament » 
where the king was seated on the tribunal. 
He made a formal speech, acknowledging his 
errors, and asking forgiveness with some affec- 
tation of humility. The duke of Bourbon , then 
constable of France , placed his hands upon 
those of the rojal criminal, -in sign of arrest, 
and led him into another apartment, as if to 
execution. The queens of France (of whom 
there were at that time three) threw themselves 
at the feet of the monarch , to supplicate par- 
don for one so nearly connected with his family, 
and the king appeared reluctantly to grant it. 

Edward of England, who saw that this discord 
between John of France and Charles of Na- 
varre would break out into an open flame, 
made. preparations to take advanCaige of it. For 
this purpose he named the Black Prince his 
. lieutenant in Gascony and Aquitaine, and sent 
him over with a considerable army which was 
augmented to about sixty thousand men. With 
this large force the young Edward marched 
into the country of Toulouse , taking several- 
towns which he destroyed; but Charles of Na- 
varre becoming for the present reconciled with 
the king of France , the prince of Wales re- 
turned to Bourdeaux. 
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While the Black Prince was laying waste 
southern provinces of France with fii^e and 
sword, the father landed at Calais, and mar- 
ched towards St. Omers, where king John lay 
at the head of a considerable army. The recol- 
lections of Gressy perhaps made the king of 
France decline an engagement; so that Edward, 
unable to bring the French to action , returned 
to his own country to make head against the 
Scottish nation which was again in arms. 

The prince of Wales, who had spent the 
winter in recruiting his little army at fionr- 
deaux, resolved the next year to sally forth 
and lay waste the country of the enemy, as be 
had done the preceding summer. John having 
determined to intercept him, assembled the 
whole force of his kioigdom, in number of twenty 
thousand men-at-arms, headed by the king 
himself, his four sons, and most of the princes 
of the blood , together with the whole nobility 
and gentry of France. 

Scotland sent him an auxiliaiy force of two 
thousand men-at-arms, and with this over- 
powering army , the king of France marched 
into Poitou, where prince Edward lay encamped 
at the village of Maupeituis, within two leagues 
of Poictiers, and resolved to engage him before 
he could regain Bourdeaux. 

With numbers so unequal the prince of 
Wales dared hardly attempt a retreat, in which 
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he was likely to be destroyed by the enemy > 
he therefore took up a strong position , where 
the advantage of the gi^ound might in some 
measure compensate the numerical inferiority. 
John had the choice of fighting instantly , or 
of surrounding and blockading the prince's 
army as it lay. Edward's troops scarcely amount- 
ed to the eighth part of those arrayed against 
him. 

This memorable Geld was a gentle declivity, 
covered with vineyards , which could only be 
approached by one road of no great breadth , 
flanked hj thickets and hedges. To add to the 
strength of the ground the English laboured 
hard in fortifying it , and disposed every thing 
so as to cover their ranks with trenches, in 
addition to the trees, bushes and vineyards by 
which it was naturally defended. They were 
then drawn up on the side of the gentle accli- 
vity with the judgment which distinguished 
their commander. 

Sir Eustache de Ribeaumont reconnoitred the 
English and carried to John of France an ac- 
count of their disposition. '^ Sir," said he , ^' we 
have seen the enemy. By our guess, they 
amount to two tliousand men-at-arms, four 
thousand archers , and fifteen hundred , or 
two thousand other men ; which troops appear 
to form but one division , and their position is 
almost inaccessible. If you would attack them , 
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there is but one passage , where four hoi*semen 
can ride abreast, which leads to the centre of 
their line. The hedges which flank this access 
are lined with archers, and the english main 
body consists of dismounted men-at-arms, be- 
fore whom a large body of archers is arranged 
in the form of a herse, or harrow. By this 
difficult passage alone can you approach." John, 
after reflecting , resolved to attack on foot. He 
commanded therefore his men-at-arms to dis- 
mount, cast off their spurs, and cut their spears 
to the length of five feet, in order to fight as in- 
fantry. Three hundred only were commanded 
to remain mounted, for the purpose of begin- 
ning the combat by a charge to make way for 
the columns of infantry. 

The battle having been thus determined 
upon, a noble churchman (the cardinal of 
Perigord) visited both the french and english 
armies to incline them to peace. The prince of 
Wales was not unwilling to listen to honoi'able 
terms; but the king of France insisted that 
Edward and his principal lords should remain 
prisoners. "I will never yield me prisoner," 
said the prince, *' until I am taken svirord in 
hand." 

Early the following morning the valiant young 
prince reviewed the position of his troops, and 
divided his little army into three, drawn up 
close in the rear of each other , on the sloping 
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ground we have described. He also j^aced apart 
a body of men-at-arms to go round the hill 
unobserved and fall on the rear of the French 
when they should commence the attack. 

The French began the battle with the three 
hundred select men-at-arms mounted , for the 
purpose of dispersing ^e archers and forcing 
a passage for the rest of the army ; but they 
had no sooner entered betweeb the hedges, 
than the archers commenced a fatal discharge, 
and frightening the horses , threw the troops 
into disorder. It was in yain that a great body 
of dismounted men-at-arms entered the pass 
under the command of two of the french mar- 
shals , to relieve the mounted spearmen ; they 
were driven back upon the second line , com- 
manded by the Dauphin. 

At the same time a strong body of english 
men-at-arms, with a corresponding number of 
archers, burst unexpectedly from an ambuscade, 
attacked the french column on the flank and 
rear, and compelled it to fly. The advantage 
being now on the side of the English, the prince 
commanded his cavalry to advance, in the name 
of God and saint George. Upon seeing the ap- 
proach of this sti'ong body , the french loixis 
who4;ommanded the second division , and had 
charge of the three younger princes of France , 
retreated from the battle to preserve , as they 
afierwainls alleged , those i*oyal persons in safe- 
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ty. The army of the French was now in such 
confusion that the third division was exposed 
to all the fury of the english assault. The per- 
son of John who commanded it, was placed in 
the greatest danger; his nobles who fought 
around him were almost all slain or taken, 
and the victors, who dbputed with each other 
the glory and advantage of taking so great a 
prince alive, called out,"^ic///, sir, or you die. ^^ 
The gallant french monarch disdained the safe- 
ty which was to be acquired on such conditions 
and continued to defend himself valiantly with 
his battle-axe. Finding himself left almost alone, 
^nd overpowered by numbers, the unfortunate 
king expressed a wish to surrender to his cousin 
the prince of Wales ; but he being in a distant 
part of the field , John gave his gauntlet in token 
of surrender to sir Denis Morbeque, a French- 
man in the service of the BlackPrince. Philip, the 
youngest son of John , was taken prisoner with 
his father. He behaved so resolutely on that 
fatal day, that he acquired the epithet of the 
Hardy, by which he was afterwards distin- 
guished. The prince of Wales, courteous as 
brave, caused a banquet to be spread in his pa- 
vilion where he entertained the captive mo- 
narch with his great nobles.^' You shall find my 
father,"saidhe,''willing to display towards you 
all honor and friendship, and though you 
have lost the field , you have attained the glory 
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of being the bi*avest knigbt who has tliis day 
fought against us. On the second day after the 
batUe, the Black Pri nee marcKed towards Poic- 
tiers, which being well defended be did not 
attack , as he was chieQy desirous of securing 
bis important capture of king John of France ; 
be therefore retired steadily towards Bour- 
deaux. After spending most of tbe winter there, 
be returned to England with bis prisoner, and 
made a solemn entrance into London, where 
tbe citizens received bim witli a sumptuous dis« 
play of their power and wealth. In tbe proces- 
sion which traversed tbe city on the occasion, 
John of France appeared in royal array, mount- 
ed on a beautiful white charger, while tbe 
prince of Wales, avoiding the triumphant dis- 
play of a victor , rode beside bis captive on a 
little black palfrey. 

TALE XXIV. 

DURING THE CAPTIVITY OF JOHN. 

Thk battle of Poictiers, in 1356, being tbe 
disastrous consequence of that of Cressy , had 
been yet more calamitous. For as tbe combat 
bad been chiefly on foot , a much larger por- 
tion of the french nobility had been slain , and 
the kingdom was in a great measure deprived 
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of those on whose courage the defeace of the 
country was supposed chiefly to depend. The 
three sons of John were too young to be capable 
of retrieving so dreadful a misfortune as the 
loss of the battle of Poictiers. The king had left 
no legal representative ; a deficiency which his 
son Charles the Dauphin endeavoured to supply 
isy summoning a meeting of the Estates of the 
Idngdom ; naturally hoping that in a period so 
calamitous, he shoula find them disposed to 
act unanimously, for obtaining the relief of the 
king, and restoring good order in the king- 
dom. 

Unhappily the members of the national body 
were tempted by this opportunity of depressing 
the royal power; and the spirit of Charles of 
Navarre influenced their deliberations , al- 
though his person was confined in the castle 
of Cr^ve-Coeur. 

It was soon evident that their aim was the 
engrossing the sovereign power themselves. 
They divided into separate committees for exe- 
cuting various branches of the public service , 
and transmitted several demands to the Dau- 
phin, vvho, embarrassed by the grasping spirit 
displayed by tlie assembly, endeavoured to evade 
demands which he could not grant without 
great hazard to the crown. He dissolved the 
States in spite of the remonsti^ances of the ci- 
•tizens of Paris, who, headed by Mai*cel, the 
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provost of the merchants, and Rbnsac, the she- 
riff, declared violently in favour of the assembly 
being reinstated in their authority. 

Awhile these intestine divisions were pro- 
ceeding with violence in the metropolis, war 
was laying waste the distant provinces. The 
celebrated duke of Lancaster was in arms in 
Normandy , accompanied by lord Godfrey of 
Harcourt. One only hope remained. Ere the 
States had dissolved they had granted some 
supplies to enable the Dauphin, who was also 
duke of Normandy, to levy a small army to sup- 
press this enemy , and sir Robert Qermont , 
with about three hundred men-at-arms, and 
a sufficient body of infantry, marched against 
sir Godfrey, who after fighting with a courage 
' worthy of his reputation was at length defeated 
and killed. This battle was fought near Cou- 
tances, about november 1356. The duke of 
Lancaster, in revenge of the death of sir God- 
frey Harcourt, besieged Rennes very closely ; a 
truce was however made at the earnest inter- 
cession of two cardinals of the church, and the 
duke reluctantly raised the siege as the town 
was on the eve of suirendering. 

I will now relate to you an incident, to shew 
the disturbed state of France, during the captivi- 
ty of its king. William of Granville, a noble- 
man, dwelt about two leagues from Evreux and 
, often visited it. He was privately attached to 
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Philip of Navarre , younger brother of Charles 
the Bad, who served with the eDglish host 
commanded by the duke of Lancaster ; but as 
he had never borne arms in the quarrel, do 
suspicion was attached to him , and he had the 
means of making a strong party among the 
burgesses. He came by degrees to the open 
ground before the castle gate for his ordinary 
promenade , and as the captain sometimes went 
abroad for refreshment , they became familiar. 
One day having every thing in readiness to 
•execute an attempt, William of Granviile began 
to amuse the governor with an idle story con- 
cerning a pretended attack upon England, by 
the joint forces of the king of Denmark and 
the king of Ireland, ^hen the Frenchman 
demanded whence he had this intelligence, 
Granville replied that a knight of Flanders 
had sent the news to him , and with it the 
most beautiful set of chess - men he had 
ever seen. This, as was intended, excited the 
curiosity of the seneschal, who was known to be 
a great admirer of the game of chess, and 
Granville, as if to gratify his curiosity, sent for 
the chess-men , saying that they would play a 
game together. The board and men were 
brought, and the seneschal was so imprudent as 
to admit the knight within the fortress. He was 
privately armed with a shirt of mail , and held 
in his hand a small battle-axe, and thus, while 
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apparently intent on his game , stood prepared 
to take advantage of such opportunity as should 
present itself. 

In the mean time his valet warned the cons- 
pirators to hold themselves in readiness for a 
signal. The treacherous WiUiam of Granville, in 
the course of the game, seized an opportunity 
to dash out the captain's brains, and blowing a 
bugle horn , the burgesses ran to his assistance, 
and found him bestriding the body of the 
captain, and defending the gate against such 
of the garrison as hastily took the alarm. The 
insurgents soon made themselves masters of 
Evreux which became a headquarter of the 
Navarrois faction in Normandy. 

Unfortunately the dangerous Charles of Na- 
varre escaped at this time fi^om the castle of 
Cr^ve-Coeur, in which he had been confined by 
king John , for his former intrigues. He was 
received with great joy, not only at Amiens, 
and other cities, but in Paris itself, where Mar- 
cel, the provost of the merchants , became his 
principal adherent. Charles harangued the Pa- 
risians in public , and with gi^eat effect ; he 
seemed to declare himself for a republic, or 
rather an aristocracy, instead of a. monarchy, 
countenancing the claims of the States in oppo- 
sition to those which were preferred for the 
crown on the part of the Dauphin and others. 
Those who adhered to his party obtained the 
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name of Navarrois. Philip, the brother of Char- 
les, could not be prevailed on to declare in 
favour of a republic f in which, he said, there 
could never be order, honor, or stability, 
hut a constant succession of shame and con» 
fusion. France was shaken to its centre with 
internal discord, and its disasters seemed beyond 
the possibility of increase , when two alarming 
circumstances carried the general misery to a 
height hitherto unknown. 

We have already mentioned the bands of 
mercenaries who were always ready to serve the 
party who promised the greatest share of plun- 
der. These troops were generally English, and 
. though they made no distinction of political 
principle , they were chiefly followers of the 
Navarre party. By means of these companions , 
as they were called , Charles of Navarre propo- 
sed to carry into effect his dream of a republic, 
or rather a species of oligarchy, in« which 
doubtless he proposed to act the principal part 
himself. The Dauphin had long made ineflfec- 
tual efforts to tranquillize the kingdom ; but a 
second great calamity, namely the insurrection 
of the peasantry, was the means of strengthen- 
ing and inctreasing the army which he as- 
sembled. This was the war of the peasants called 
Jacquerie, because the gentry gave them the 
contemptuous name of Jacques Bonhomme , or 
Goodman James; it was the most dreadful 
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scourge which had yet ravaged France. The 
peasants having been op]>ressed became in their 
turn the oppressors , and rising witlT fury they 
seized upon such rustic arms as they could pro- 
cure, determined to destroy all the nobility and 
gentry in the kingdom. They burnt or pulled 
down their houses , stormed their castles , ill 
treated their wives and daughters, and put them 
to various modes of death equally cruel and pro- 
tracted. In shoLl: they were like fierce bandogs 
suddenly loosed from their chain. The horrors 
of this war had this good effect, that it impelled 
all men of principle to join in putting a stop to 
so aggravated an evil. The nobility soon united 
for mutual defence, and found no great dif&- 
culty in defeating the frantic peasants, though 
with the most unequal numbers 

An instance is given by Froissart of an in- 
teresting nature. The duchess of Normandy, 
the duchess of Orleans, and nearly three 
hundred other ladies of quality, had taken 
refuge in the town of Meaux. Here they were 
beset by about nine or ten thousand of the in- 
surgents, and it became aj)parent that the 
rabble of the town would take part with the 
peasantry. The count of Foix , and the captal 
of Buch , chanced to pass near the town , and 
heard ofthe, imminent peril of the ladies. The 
knights were of different political principles. 
The earl was French, in birth and opinions ; 
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been in a great measure forgotten by his sub- 
jects. Finding himself abandoned to bis own 
resources, he endeavoured to accommodate his 
differences with Edward. By an agreement with 
this prince , John engaged to surrender Aqni 
taine, Gascony, Calais, and other fiefs, which 
Edward and his successors were to hold free of 
homage, or feudal fealty of any kind; John 
consented* also to pay four millions of gold 
crowns as ransom for himself and the other 
prisoners taken at Poictiers. Edward, in con- 
sideration of this treaty, agreed to renounce all 
claim to the title of king of France, as well 
as all property in Normandy. But the consent 
of the Estates general was necessary to the 
validity of the treaty, and they positively re- 
fused to accede to the terms. The consequenoe 
was, that the preparations for war were re- 
sumed with great animosity on botji sides, 
and the king of England assembled an aiTny of a 
hundred thousand men. 

The news that Edward was about to renew 
the war with a view of absolute conquest , had 
no small influence on the Navarrois party, and 
even on Charles himself, who prudently made 
a peace with the Dauphin on very reasonable 
conditions. Edward III. commenced his march, 
and traversing in great order the provinces of 
Artois and Picardy , he laid siege to the ancient 
city of Rheims , and it was said that he designed 
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to have himself croivned there , according to 
the ancient custom of the kings of France. But 
the city was gallantly defended : the archbishop 
encouraged the dtizens, and many noblemen 
with their followers were also in the place. 

In 1360, £dward found himself obliged to 
abandon the siege of Rheims, and drew off his 
army towards the captai of France , a species of 
menace repeatedly used by the English daring 
these wars, but with little effect. The Dauphin 
regent occupied Paris at the head of a nume- 
rous army. £dward was too prudent to attempt 
the assault of a large city so well garrisoned ; 
he therefore retreated towards Bretagne to re- 
cruit his forces, while the regent and his conn- 
ed , deeply afiected by the scene of desolation 
which France presented on all sides , saw the 
necessity of submitting to sue for a peace^, how- 
ever disadvantageous. The articles of peace 
were of course favourable to England, to whom 
the king of France Velinquished the provinces 
of Gascony , with various other dependancies 
in Aquitaine ; and in the north of Ft*ance9 the 
town of Calais, and «arldom of Guines. Td 
exchange Edward renounced all tide to the 
crown and kingdom of France , and all claims 
to Normandy, Touraine, Anjou and Maine. 
Upon these conditions tfie peace of Bretigoy 
was founded (A. D. oct. 24, 1360). Difficul- 
ties arose concerning the surrender of some 
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part of the territory and castles yielded to the 
English ; and the high-spirited nohlemen who 
there held fiefs , did not understand heing 
transferred, like a flock of sheep, from tiie 
allegiance of one sovereign to another. Many 
Gascon knights refused. France they said might 
herself dispense with their faith and homage , 
hut she had no right to substitute a strange 
king in her place. The dukes of Anjou and 
Berry, with the dukes of Orleans and of Bour- 
bon, still remained hostages in England for 
payment of the ransom stipulated for the pri- 
soners of Poictiers. These prin<ies obtained per- 
mission to pasS'to Calais, under pretence that 
they might be able to furnish the means of 
concluding the disputed points of the treaty. 
Instead of doing so , tbe duke of Anjou took 
the opportunity of abusing this indulgence, and 
made his escape into France. King John who 
had been set at liberty and had returned to 
France, was deeply hurt and offended at the 
dishonorable conduct of his son , and took the 
resolution of restoring to the English their full 
security for the ransom , by surrenderiog his 
own person once more into their hands : saying, ' 
that if faith and loyally were banished from 
the rest of the world, they ought still to remain 
in the hearts of kings. A very short time after 
, his return to England , John was seized with 
an indisposition , of which he died in the Savoy 
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April 8»*» 136*, and his son Charles, who had 
Undergone so many difficulties as regent, now 
mounted the throne, with the experience which 
tnany years of difficulty and misfoitune had 
enabled him to attain , and which has procured 
for him the well deserved epithet of the "Wise. 

TA^E XXV. 

CHARLES V, CALLED THE WISE (1364). 

Chailks of Feasce, the fifty first monarch of 
that kingdom, took on himself the affairs of his 
government which were in a very confused 
state. The dispute concerning Bretagne was not 
yet determined, and disturbances continued 
in Normandy, between the Navarrois and the 
Fi*ench partisans , the latter of which was head- 
ed by a valiant Breton knight^ called Berth and 
DU GuEscLiN, to whose courage France owed 
much during this reign. The JVavaiTois were 
commanded by the captal of Buch. 

These two leaders gave battle near Cocherel 
in Normandy. The Navarrois were completely 
defeated, and their commander fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. He was received with 
great distinction by Charles , who would have 
bestowed npon him an earldom ^ had the Black 
Prince permitted the captal to accept it. This 
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wa,s a ibi^tuuate commeiicement of king C&ar- 
les^s reign ; but it was not without its reverse in 
Bretagne. The king had sent the aid of a thou* 
sand knees to air Charles de Blois , in order to 
strengthen his party in Bretagne, while Edward 
had dispatcl:ied the lord Chandos with an 
equal nuDiiber, to support the cause of the earl 
of Montfort, son of John deMontfort, andhis- 
. heroic countess (remarkable for her defence of 
Hennebon}. These inveterate enemies, db Blois 
and DK MoiTTroRT, finally encountered each other 
near the town of Auray. The two armies ap- 
proached, the French camtf on m soch dose 
order, says Freissart, that had one thrown 
an apple among the battalion , it must have 
lighted upon a helmet or a headpiece. They 
^ere covered with large and sti*ODg targets to^ 
parry the arrows of the english archers ; and 
advancing among the bowmen without having 
endured the usual damage, laid abeut them 
Ivitk their axes. 

iPhe aitshers being strong and active men , 
thre^ themselves among the French, and cast- 
ing di^ay their bows, wrenched the axe^ 
from the liaiiids of thei^ enemies and made a 
defence wkk singuhir fury. The leaders on 
both side* fought valkntly and inspired their 
men. Bertrand du Guesclin was made prisoner : 
sir Charles de Blois was slain on the field ; and, 
^Mi deprived of their principal leaders , tlie 
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French party were totally disGomiited. Thi9 
battle ended the hostilities of Bretagne which 
had now lasted so many years ; but the fac- 
tion of Edward III. , who had iso long support- 
ed the war > derived little advantage from its 
GQndasibn. 

It had been decided by the peace of Breti- 
gitiy y that the king of England should lay no 
c^laim to the superiority of Bretagne , in whatr 
ever manner tljie dispute between de Montfo«*t 
and Charles de Blois might be terminated. The 
dignity of finding the means to support the 
various expenses of the kingdom emlMirrassed 
Charles greatly , and drove him to a method 
of raising funds which could not be very po- 
pular. This was a general resumption of those 
gifts which the king and his predecessors had 
made , as well to the great vassals of the crown, 
as to inferior subjects. 

In the course of this delicate task ; Chaples , 
by his wisdom and. oratory, made such an im- 
pression upon his uncle Pliilip of Orleans , as 
to prevail on that high prince of the blood , to 
resign all that he possessed by the fsivpr of his 
father, brothers, and nephew; saying, ^^that 
althoogh he conceived he had a legitii^ate 
right to the donations of the crown , yet he 
reigned them all at the pleasure of the king 
his nephew , knowing that the service of the 
state rendered them necessary to him. " This 
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The Pope would faia have satisfied these 
sturdy beggars 'with one hundred thoasand 
florins, raised by a tAX upon the inhabitants of 
Avignon ; but tins did not suit du Guesclin's 
policy * ' We came not,'' said he, ' * to pillage the 
poor, but to receive alms from the rich ; the 
full subsidy must be paid by (he Pope and his 
cardinals , who have plenty of money. " The 
Pope was under the necessity of complying 
with this unceremonious liequest, liberal Ijr 
adding to the subsidy the pardon about which 
the companions affected to be anxious, fierr 
tfand du Guesclin , and such captains of the 
companions as he trusted with his secret pur- 
pose , had an expedition in view very different 
frpm djat of an attack npon the Moors. There 
i-eigned at this time in Castile, one of the prin- 
cipal christian kingdoms in Spain , don Pedro, 
called , for his inhumanity and tyranny , the 
Cruel. He had murdered his beautiful and youth- 
ful bride, a near relation of the king of France, 
and had threatened the life of two or three bro- 
thers by the father's side , particularly one of 
them, Henry, count of Transtamara, who stood 
high in the esteem of the world , and was sup^ 
posed to head the numerous party of Castilians 
whom Pedro's cruelties had rendered malcon- 
tent. 

"Without embarrassing ourselves with the 
minute pailicnlars of the expedition , it is suf-^ 
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ficient to say that da Guesclin and his army 
easily dispossessed Pedro of the crown which 
his vices had rendered very insecure, and 
compelled him to fly toGoranna. The prince of 
Wales having embarrassed his finances in the 
attempts to support Pedro, took an unfor- 
taoate mode of retrieving them. This wa« 
by a tax upon chimneys, called by the French 
foua^e , which amounted to a franc upon 
each chimney. But his gateon subjects refused 
to submit to the imposition, alleging that 
they were never subject to such assessments 
whi^e under the dominion of France. The ba- 
rons, who caught eagerly at this new subject of 
offence , combined to free themselves from the 
domlniOYi of England. As new grievances arose, 
the influence of patriotism increased in Grascony, 
and many pretexts for discotntent were found, 
which wiQuld never have suggested themselves , 
hald it not beell for the influence ^ national 
feeling and national rivalry. A crisis therefore 
approached Which threatened the dominion of 
England ib France, and seemed likely to des- 
troy all the influence which £dward III. and 
liis son had acquired in that country by such 
an expienditnre bf blood and treasure. 

Another person besides Berti^nddu Guesclin 
watched the pi*ogress of the discontents which 
agitated the cnglish provinces in France, intend- 
ing to prolit by them as occasion should present 
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itself. This was Charles of France, whose wis- 
dom turned itself so much to the accumulation 
of riches that he acquired the title of the Weal- 
thy, added to that of the Wise. Though strictly 
hound, hy the treaty of Bretigny, to abstain 
from disputing the title of England to the 
province of Gascony , be determined to encoit- 
rage the discontented gascon lords by assuming 
once more the title of lord paramount of that 
country ; and by receiving an appeal to his par- 
liament at Paris from those who claimed justice 
against the proceedings of the Black Prince. 

As an excuse for assuming a power disowned 
by the peace of Bretigny , the french monarch 
pretended that Edward had not so absolutely 
renounced the title of king of France , as be 
was bound by that treaty to do. The fact how- 
ever was that the opportunity was tempting, 
and Charles made use of it. When the french 
king saw the favourable moment for declaring 
himself, he sent a clerk and a knight to inti- 
mate to the prince of Wales the course he 
intended to pursue.. These messengers found 
the prince at his court in Bordeaux , and kneel- 
ing be(ore him , craved permission to driver 
their message. The clerk then read a summon^ 
in the name of Charles, and directed to his 
nephew the prince of Wales, setting forth, that 
various prelates , barons , knights , etc. , of 
(iascony , hjjid complained to the king of France 
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of grievances sustained at the hands of the said 
prince of Wales, and therefore commanding 
him to appear in person in the city of Paris, 
and present himself before the king of France 
and his peers , to make answer to the petitions 
which complained of injury he had done. 

The prince of Wales heard with no little 
astonishment a summons founded on the right 
of homage , which was expressly renounced by 
France at the treaty of Bretigny. His eye9 
sparkled with indignation , as looking fiercely 
upon the french messengers, he thus replied : 
*' Does our fair uncle desire to see us at Pa- 
•* ris ? Gladly will we go thither; hut J assure 
*' you^ sirSy it will be with basnet on our 
'* head and sixty thousand men in our com- 
" pany. " 

Charles was prepared for the approaching 
•contest, and had the advantage of the general 
assent of his subjects , who , fired witli the hope 
of reviving their national glory and indepen- 
jdence , pledged themselves to support with 
4 heir lives and foi^unes the quarrel with Eng- 
land , in which he was now about to engage. 

The peace, which had lasted a considerable 
lUme , had also greatly diminished the forces at 
Ahe command of Edward III. and his son the 
Black Prince. The Free Companies, which 
fiiight be considered as spmething correspond- 
ing to a standing army of the period y had been, 

13. 
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owing to the want of money , dismissed froti^ 
the piiy of England , and in a great measure 
dfd)anded, or sent to Gnd employment else- 
where. 

The feudal troops and ardiery of England 
herself, whom it would have been difficult or 
impossible to detain in 6ascony or France for 
any length of time, after ^he war was at an 
end, had returned to their native country, 
and it would require new efibrts dind new 
expenditure of treasure to recall them to the 
^eld , vvfaen their services vrete most necessary. 

Ob tlve Other hand , the whole kingdom of 
France was replenished vvith a rising genera- 
tion , who had neither experienced the terrors 
fyf the former englisfa victories , nor felt any 
thing but the desire of vengeance on their in- 
vaders. Charles himself might indeed remember 
the disasters of Cressy and Poictiers; but he. 
had at the same time the satisfaction to know 
liiat Edward III. was now in an advanced age , 
embarrassed too by the discontent of his sub- 
jects, who were unwilling to submit to furthei*. 
assessments for the support of a foreign vtrar, 
And by the increasing indisposition of the Black 
Prince , whose body could no longer execute, 
the dictates of his dauntless mind. On the 
whole therefore the king of France was pre- 
pared with good hopes , once more to I'cvive 
the bloody war which had so long wasted his. 
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kiflgdom. Nor did the commencemeDt of the 
straggle declBive hid expectations. 

The spirit of prince Edward flinched not 
under the infirmity of his body. He ptirpdsed 
to t&ke the field in p^son, and advance to 
Plaris af the hiead of a liumerous army. His 
fiither bad ligain influence enough with his 
fMuiiament to obtain largie Subsidies , and levy a 
considerable army , which he despatched to the 
assistance of the prince, under the Mcommand 
-of theearl of Caml^idge, his brother, and the gal- 
lant John Ha8tings,earl of Pembroke,his brother- 
in-law. The Black Prinoereceived also a power- 
ful reinforcement from tlie Girand Companies » 
who, as their trade was war, were naturally 
determined in their choice of a side , by their 
reliance on the military qualities of the com- 
mander-in-chief, for skill , valour, generosity , 
and success; imd certainly there was no man 
-alive who could , in these respects , be termed 
«c[ual to ike prince of Wales. The schemes oT 
dharles for undermining the english power 
in France , were so skilfully laid , that they took 
^fiect with considerable success. The province 
<of F^ohthifeu was seized upon without much 
Opposifioh ; and the diikes of Anjou and Berry, 
brothers 6f tbe kiug, each at the head of a con-' 
siderable army, were ready to invadie the pro- 
vinces of Gascony and Poitou. 

Tlic earl of Pembroke, with a force of t\yo 
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liundred spears, took the field with the purpose 
of wasting the lands of those nobles who were 
hostile to £ngland. The french lords, who held 
these garrisons , headng of a jealousy betweea 
sir J. Chaudosand the earl of Pembroke, resol- 
ved to gather their forces , and suddenly attack 
the latter. They combined an overpowering 
force, and made tlieir attack near a village 
called Puyrenon, slaying a number of men-at- 
arms, and forcing the rest to take refuge in a. 
churchyard , which surrounded a building foi^. 
merly belonging to the Knights templars^ 

Tl^e french knights, commanded by the ma-^ 
reschal de SanceiTe, said jestingly : ^^Tliey have^ 
got ii\to CL churchyard^ it is but fair to give^ 
them time to chuse out ap,d dig their graves.^ 
and after lyc have taken dinner, %ye w/7/ visit 
them and see Iww they suit them, " But the 
mareschaL commanded an instant attack j the 
assault was made with little success, t)iey were, 
repulsed by the english earl and his party ; but^ 
they, promised themselves better fprtuue thev 
next day.. 

Early next morning tbey resumed theattaek, 
and persevered until noon; they collected,, 
among the neighbouring peaaants, pickaxes and, 
mattocks for Uie purpose of upderminiug the 
walls : this mode of attack beipg that which the 
English most dreaded. The earl of Pembroke,, 
who began to repent his foolish jealousy, sent^ 
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a messenger en his best horse to convey to his 
friend lord Cliandos the news of the jeopardy 
in which they stood ; conjuiung him by a tokeii 
to come to his deliverance.^This token was a 
ring formerly given by Chandos to the young 
earl. The messenger escaped by a postern went 
off at full gallop, and reached Poictiers as 
Chandos. was about to set down to* dinner; he 
resented the young earl's refusal to join him ^ 
and received his message coldly, observing that 
to deliver him was impossible , if he wajs in such 
a strait as was represented ^ therefore they had 
better sit down to dinner, or the meat would be 
spoiled. 

As Chandos was of a noble disposition, his 
resentment soon passed , and as the second 
course was served he raised his^ead ,. which till 
then he had held depressed on his bosom , and 
said to those around him : *^Hear me, sirs, the 
earl of Pembroke is a noble person , and of high, 
lineage ; son-in-law to our naturallord, the king 
of England. Foul shame were it to see him lost, if 
I may help it; wherefore I will go to his assistance 
with the grace of God. Make ready^ sirs, for Puy- 
venon ! " 

All rushed to arms, and lord Chandos, at the 
head of two hundred spears, made towards the 
village with such despatch that they had good 
hopeof sui|)risingthe French. But the mareschal 
Qf SanceiTe, who heard, of. the approach o\ 
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Cbandos , drew off hid troops , and s^tered 
«uch prisoners and booty as they had made 
at the first onset ; coniprising all the treasures 
and baggage of the earl of Pembroke. The earl 
and his knights retired from the temple-house 
with such horses as they had left : some mount- 
ed two on one horse, and othiers walking. 
WJieh they met with John of Ghandos , Pem- 
broke and he embt*ated '^ith tears; and the 
former greatly rejected tipon himself that he 
had hbt moved Sodner to tile skid of his friead , 
when he might have reached Puyre^on time 
enough to have surprised Sahcerrte and his 
forces, who had now retired to a place of safety. 

A destdtbry vv«^ifare continued f^ distract 
the prbvinces for 66me time, Mch party gftin- 
ing and Ibsii^g alternately, so that no dedftive 
Mow wa^ struck. Edward in. had ehdeavoured 
to strengthen himself iii Frandi by detpAti^ing 
to Calais his son , commonly called John of Gaunt, 
with Qve hundred men-^lt-arms , and a gallant 
force of archers , with Vvhohi the count of Na- 
mtir united hims^f as an duitilliiry of England. 

The kiiig of France hearing thdt«Ail army 
had entered Calais, commanded by a s6n of 
England, despatched the dnke6f Burgundy, 
one of his ablest brothers , to oppose him, with 
a force which, Compared to that df the i nvaders, 
was niore than seven to one. He i mposed how- 
^v^r strict commands upon this prmee , that lie 
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fliioiiid oti no account venture npou an engage- 
meiit. Thus restrained, tlie duke of Bai^ndy 
tbok post in the vicinity of Calais , bet^/veen St. 
Omers and To»iimehan, while the duke of Lan- 
caster on the Oth^r sid^ occupied k very strong 
position fortiGed with hedg^, ditches, and en- 
closures. The duke of Bui^undy seeing that his 
character mfkred by conforming to the orders 
of the king, requested permission either to 
give faatlle to the EngKsh, Or to le^te a position 
so hnmihatittg. 

Charles therefore commanded him to raise 
Ids camp, and come to Paris, which was done 
with so much caution, that the fires which con- 
sumed the tents the French had occupied were 
the first intimation the English received of their 
retreat. The duke of Lancaster determined to 
march into France , and advancing from Calais 
to the et&Stward , left severe marks of his dis- 
pleasure upoft the villages and cultivated 
country; especially where they had shown 
themselves unfriendly to England. A maraud- 
ing party for less numerous than that under the 
duke of Lancaster^ was coAiknanded hy sir 
Robert Knolles, a distinguished officer who , 
Crom a mean or^n ^ had raised himself among 
the Grand CoAa^^nies. ile was now commis- 
fioned with an altny of thirty thousand men to 
lay waste the kingdo|n of France on beltalf of 
£dwardll[. 
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KnoUessct out from Calais ivith his troops at 
the end of July (A. D. 1370), and moved for«- 
ward by Terouenne and Artois, burning and 
ravaging the country. He directed his march 
towards Paris without any hope to gain posses- 
sion of that city ; but from the desire to spread 
confusion and terror. Some districts happily 
escaped ravage through the medium of a good 
sum' of money. He approached the. city so near, 
that the fires which he raised in the neighbour- 
ing villages were plainly seen from the walls of 
Paris. A knight of the english army having 
made avow to strike his spear upon the gate of 
Paris, rushed forth from the ranks , and follow- 
ed by his squire rode up to the barrier which 
he found open^ There were sevefral french 
knights standing near who wondered what this- 
single man was about to attempt^ but when they 
saw him satisfied with striking his lance upon 
the gate , and reining round his courser Uy 
return, they laughed and said,'' Go thy way for 
a brave knight , thou hast well accomplished^ 
thy iioiv." But the citizens of Paris and tber 
suburbs had not the same sympathy as was en— 
tertained by those who were his brothers iiki 
chivalry ; a butcher , who had seen him pass.,, 
waylaid him on his return , and struck him from; 
his horse with a cleaver, and others coming irpk 
he was soon killed. Sir Robert KnoUes encamp^ 
cd that night within sight of Paiis, but thiis^ 
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adveotupoas expedition was concluded by an 
engagement betwixt him and the celebrated 
Bertrand du Guesclin. 

The e rants of the war took an unfavourable 
tura for England, for in this year (1376) the 
gallant Black Prince was lost to his trade of 
arms ; and the formidable Bertrand du Gues 
clin resumed a command in the service of 
Charles. 

TALE XXVI. 

DEATH OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE (1376). 

You have already been informed that Edward , 
the renowned Black Prince, had never enjoyed 
health since the expedition into Spain. It was 
in vain that his high spirit struggled against the 
decay of strength , and the increase of the de- 
bilitating disorder which appears to have been 
dropsical. Yet it was not the will of fate that 
this celebrated champion should depart from 
the scene without one final ray of victory shi^ 
ning upou his banner. The Gascons hadyielded 
up the strong city of Limoges to the French > 
and admitted a french garrison. The surrender 
was made to the duke of Anjou ; and Bertrand 
du Guesclin remained in the province of the 
(.imousin, to protect this important acquisitign. 
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Tiie prince of Wales, though ui»ible to motttit 
a horse, hastily dissembled an army of about 
twelve hundred lances and ttvo thousand ar- 
chers ; he caused them to move forward upon 
Limoges , he himself being borne in kn open 
litter at the head of his troo[)s. 

The garrison treated with scorn his sum- 
ttions to surrender, and the prince began im* 
mediately to undermine , and his engineers 
were soon able to throw down enough of 
Ithe wall to admit his entering in batta- 
lion. The use of gunpowder in such mines being 
as yet unknown , the miners had orders to set 
fire to the props which supported the wall 
during the time they had carried on their 
derations : a portion of the wall about thirty 
feet in extent, fell into the ditch and filled it 
mp, and the english division appointed i<H* the 
«torm rushed over the ruins. The gates were se 
<:nred by another part of the english army. All 
escape was imporaible; and Ihe uafortunate 
inhabitants could only prostrate themselves la 
the streets and implore the compassion of the 
prince, who was determined to grant hone. 
Hie slaughter was indiscriminate, and while 
the prince was borne into the town upon his 
litter, the guards who attended him slew men, 
women and children with their pole-akes and 
swords : four thousand persons thus perished. 

The sight of four galhint Frenclimen defend- 
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tlBg tkemieWes with much bravery first waked 
Edward's sympathy. Each was matched with a 
noble, <tiid almost royd antagonist; for the 
four men-at-arms were engaged hand to hand 
with the duke of Lancaster ^nd earl of Cam^ 
bridge , brothers to the prince of Wales ; with 
the eaii of Pembroke , his brother-in-law, and 
another distinguished english warrior. The 
princ6 stopped his litter to witness this sharp 
conflict, and the fvench knights took this 
opportunity to surrender, and yield up their 
swords to him. They were dismissed with 
praises , and the heart of the conqueror was 
somewhat softened towards the vanquished by 
the chivalry which these warriors displayed. 
But his anger revived when the bishop of Li- 
moges, first author of the revolt, was brought 
before him. In the heat of his wrath he com- 
manded him to be beheaded; and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he was finally induced to 6}nire his life. 

The retaking of Limoges was the last mili- 
tary feat of this renowned warrior; in the 
beginning of the next year he had the mis* 
fortune of losing His eldest son ; and his own 
Hlness increasing, he was determined to try 
what his native air tnight do for his recovery : 
he left ibr ever the country in which he had 
gained so Much glory, and upon which he had 
inflicted sudh terrible calahiities. 

This great prince died at Wcstminstei^ on the 
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S^^ day of Juoe, 1 376 ; and his father) exhansted 
by age -and various causes of vexation which 
overclouded his last years, did not long sur- 
vive him. Edward III. died on the 31*^ of June 
1377 in the fifty sixth year of his age. 

The important post of constable of France 
becoihing vacant, Charles Y. considering du 
Guesclin the best general of his time, with the 
full assent of his nobles fixed upon him to fill 
that high office. But du Guesclin modestly 
stated his incapacity, and the difficulty which 
he, a poor knight, must expect in making him- 
self obeyed by the great and poweiiul princes 
of France. The king however insisted upon the 
charge being accepted by the warrior who 
bad shown himself most capable of bearing it. 
Du Guesclin then asked a condition that in 
case complaints should be brought against him, 
the king should deign to refuse credence to 
any which the informer was not ready to 
vouch in presence of the accused : this was 
readily granted. The new constable proposed 
to attack the english general sir Robert Knolles f 
yet having no vaore men than would enable 
him to watch the enemy, the faithful du Gues- 
clin augmented his forces at his own expence, 
and for that purpose sold a number of rich 
jewels and other property. The time indeed 
was very favourable for an attack upon the 
army of Knolles, as there were dissensions 
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between him and his generals concerning what 
part of France would be most eligible for 
^'inter quarters. 

While disunion was thus gaining ground 
among the English , du Guesclin obtained news 
of all their proceedings from a Iraiterous knight 
sir John Menstreworlh , who privately corres- 
ponded with the French. The new constable 
liad already advanced on sir Robert , then in 
quai*ters in Bretagne ; but KnoUes hearing 
of bis approach, resolved secretly and suddenly 
to assemble the troops who had lately left his 
standard, and thus collect a body of forces 
with which he would be able to overpower 
du Guesclin. Lord Grandison , lord Fitzwalter, 
and the other discontented nobles, received 
therefore private instructions to repair to the 
camp of sir Robert Knolles, and they obeyed 
the summons. All this was communicated by sir 
John Menstreworth to the constable of France, 
who resolved by his active movements to pre- 
vent the execution of the plan of the english 
general, and to sti*ike a blow at the forces 
while they were yet separated from the m^in 
body. With this purpose the constable mc^t 
them at a place called Pont-Yolant , half way 
before they could join with Knolles ; and at- 
tacking them with nearly double their num- 
bers, soon reduced them to extremity. The 
English defended themselves manfully, but 
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they coold not long endure so unequal a com« 
bat, and many of the nobks were slain or 
made prisoners. The immediate consequence 
of the defeat was that sir Robert KnoUes fell 
into such suspicion that he dared ncM: trust him- 
Sielf within the bounds of ^tain. But the real 
ti^aiitor Menatrewortb becoming known^ he was 
executed, and Knolles entirely t'eatored to king 
Edward's favour. 

The constable of France, after his success at 
Pont- Volant, seized many forti*es8^ and carried 
ion the war in Guienne and the neighbouring 
counties with tolerate success. 

The duke of Lancaster now maintaioed at 
Bourdeanx a princely state , not inferior to that 
of the Black Prince himself^ whom he resem** 
bled in courage and pride , though he was not 
equal to him in military science. He had mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the late don Pedro 
the Cruel, and by this unhappy step added to 
the difficulties arising from the french war the 
prospect of a quarrel with the king of Castile. 
The duke oCLancaster having, in 1 37 1, n^nmed 
to Englandwi^th hisroyal bride, Iheearl of Pem<> 
broke was appointed to sail as commander-in- 
chief of th^ english ibixies to the princqiality of 
Aqoitaiu^. He had a CLeet of forty ships, having 
on board a considerable body of troops, with 
supplies of money and ammunition requisite 
to the support of the english cause in the 
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$6«ith of France. Thus provided he sailed for 
Rochelle ; but as he approached that place he 
was encountered hj a powerful fleet (A. D. 
1 372, June 23), belongiiig to Henry of Transta-^ 
mara , king of Castile, who espoused the cause' 
of the French, the duke, of Lancaster liaviog , 
in right of his wife the princess Constance, laid 
daiin to his kingdom. 

The two navies of England and Spain en^ 
eotuitered fiercely, and the. combat endured 
iintil the evening of the second day, when the 
^Spaniards, obtained a complete victory. It is 
Said that this supericHrity tvaa owing, not only to 
the size of the Spanish vessels, which were 
muchJai^eF than those of the English, but to 
the use of cannon on the part of the former, a 
weapon now for the first time made use of in na-i 
val war. The greatest part of the english fleet 
was burnt , taken , or sunk t. and the earl of 
Pembroke, 8on-in4aw to Edward UI^, remained 
with many other knights prisoners of war to 
tlie Spaniards. 

Shortly after thi^ battle whidb was fo«ght oft 
Ao^h^lle , thb mayor of that place , one John 
Chaudron, influenced no doubt by the issue 
of the combat^ contrived to sorreader the im- 
portant 8ea**port to the king of Franee. The 
English hoMrever had still a garrison , of which 
one Philip M^sel, an uneducated man , waft 
the temporary governoi-. The mayor having 
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secured a party of burgesses ia his plot, un* 
clertook to circuuivent the commander of the 
citadel. He invited Mansel to a civic feast, 
where he exhibited a letter under the great seal of 
England (one of an old date), shrewdly suspect- 
ing that the governor could not read a woi*d 
of it. ** You perceive from this letter," said the 
mayor, boldly exhibiting it to the ignorant 
governor, ^^ that the king has commanded the 
garrison of the castle, and that of the city^ 
to be alternately reviewed by the command- 
ers of each ; wherefore I will make my 
musters to-morrow, if it please you to re- 
view them 3 and you, if you think proper, 
shall bring your force out of the castle, that 
I may inspect them in my turn in the manner 
here appointed." 

The incautious governor believing this to he 
the tenor of the letter, was induced to bring 
his men out the castle towards the field 
where the rendezvous was to be held , and the 
mayor immediately interposed a strong body 
of armed citizens between the garrison and the 
castle , and compelled them to lay down theii* 
arms. 

The strong town of Poictiers also augmented 
the tiiuniphs of the gallant du Guesclin , and 
there now only remained to tlie English in 
Gjiscony the town of Thouars , then a place of 
considerable strength. The constable speedily 
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formed the siege of that place , and pressed it 
with such vigour tlmt the English lords who 
were enclosed in it , consisting of the nohlest 
and best of those partisans whom the numerous 
skirmishes and sieges ha^d left , were inclined 
to come to terms. They engaged to surrender 
against the nextMichaelmas^ provided that the 
king of England, or one of his sons, should not, 
before that time, bringthem succour in person. 
Edward, to whom this agreement was com^ 
municaled, was highly incensed that a prince so 
uBwarlike as Charles of France , who wa» sel- 
dam seen with armour on his back , or a lance 
in his hand , should give him so much more 
trouble than his martial ])redecessors , and he 
swore to take the field once more in person ^ 
with the purpose, not only of relieving Thouars, 
but of invading France. 

The king put to sea accordingly with a con- 
siderable army , his destination being the sea*- 
poit of Rochelle ; but the wind and waves were 
adverse to the course he proposed ; and after a 
desperate sti*uggle, king Edward, to whom 
fortune had been so long favourable by land 
and sea, saw himself absolutely obliged to 
return to England without relieving the for- 
tress. 

Thouars was therefoi^ left to its fate. The 
barons of Guienne who remained faithful te 
England offered to advance with twelve hun- 

14 
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dred spears to attoiiipt the relief of tiiis ijn* 
portant place ; but it was too late : tlie kaights 
endosed within the town bad plighted their 
I'aith to sorrender at a certain time, and they 
therefore delivered it up to the French on the 
tetms of the treat)^. 

fidward exerted himself in the hope of re- 
])airing the sinking afikks of the dake of Bre- 
tagne. He raised an army of fifty thousand men, 
which, under the command of the duke of 
Lancaster, landed at Calais, in the summer 
of 1372, for the purpose, on the duke's part, 
of emulatiog his father's deeds, and I'esto- 
ringthe english affairs in France; but with- 
out success worthy of such great prepara> 
tions. 

The duke of Lancaster sallied forth from 
Calais at the head of his army. He had with him 
the earls of Warwick, Stafford, Suffolk, with 
lord Edward Spencer. They marched with 
precaution , being closely watched by three 
armies of the French , one commanded by the 
duke of Burgundy, one by the duke of Bour- 
bon , and a third consisting chiefly of cavalry 
headed by the indefatigable du Guescliu ^ which 
followed in the rear of the English, cutting off 
all who strayed from their standard ; and thus 
enclosed and dbseryed, they could make little 
spoH upon the country, without expostngthem- 
selves to instant retaliation. However the duke 
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uNfiuOwter was determined tonmrch to Bour- 
deaijix to reestabli^ the english power in 
Gascony ; and at length reached that etty, but 
net without losing four-fifths of kk army. Soon 
after'this, Charles himself was tsAiljfl iU with 
lild^ hope of recovery ; and an incide«l^occnr-* 
red which tended to increase ^e gloonf of his 
deaUi-bed. This was the news of the death of 
da Guesclin, high constable of France. He 
had been employed in the war in Qretagne and 
still more recently in that of Guienne ; and had 
conducted himself witli the same gallantry and 
sacceiss which he had sAl ^Ipng exhibited. 

The last act of his life was laying siege to the% 
Chliteau-'Neuf de Randon. He had summoned 
the fortress , in terms which were boldly bu<^ 
respectfally answered by ^he commandant. Ott^ 
jiis refusal to surrender, du Giiesclin pitched 
his tent before the place and pressed it by a"^ 
tslose siege. He fell ill at this critical moment, 
and became speedily aware that he should soon 
close the scene of his existence. Willing to 
expend his last ^rk of life in the service of 
his country, du Guesclin sent the commander 
of Ghateau-Neuf de Randon a positive sum- 
mons to surrender the place instantly if he 
desired to pro^ by his intercessions with tlte 
king of France in his favour. The commandant 
moved by the resolute and severe tone in which 
this message was delivered, declared, he would 
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deliver the keys of his foilress to the coustahle et 
France , but to no leader of inferior degree .£fe 
-was conducted therefore to tlie lent of du 
Guesclin; but he was no longer alive ^ 'and tfae 
commandant was compelled to lay the em- 
blems of submission at the feet of a lifeless 
corpse. 

Cliarle£ Y. still endeavoured to execute the 
great purpose of hisi^mhition , which was tlie 
reunion of France into one kingdom. This de- 
sirable object had met with a great obstacle 
in the king of Navarre , Charles the Bad. Tliis 
prince pretended to haie claims upon the crown 
of France ; and to dispossess him of these, was 
the object of Charles's policy^ He received there- 
fore against Charles of Navarre an accusation 
of high treason, as having administered poison 
to the royal person of his liege lord. The nox- 
ious drauglu wa« said to have been so potent, 
that the king of France lost his h^ir and his 
nails 9 and retained to the end of his life the 
marks of having taken poison. Yet the affair 
was never judicially brought forward, until the 
ex/)ulsion of the Fnglish from so many places 
of importance in France had rendered any re- 
bellion of Cliarles of Navarre of less conse- 
quence. The wicked prince was, by a sentence 
of the Estates , depiived of such dominions 
as he still held in France. He continued his 
course of vicioiis habits and political intrigue^ 
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till he i^\^ full sixty years old : at which age 
his pKo'Sigate hahits had so far reduced his 
coilstnution that he was ordered hy his phy^ 
sicians to swathe himself in a vestment steeped 
in spirit of wine , and to procure artificia^l 
warmth hy means of a warm hed , heated hy 
a chaufFoir of liot coals. Thi^ough want of cau- 
tion a coal communicated fire to his sheet and 
from thai to his person swaithed as it was in 
matter highly inflammahle. Before he could 
be rescued , He was hurnt to the howdis , yet 
survived in great lagpny during fifteen days. 
Such was the wrehihed ^hd of the wicked king 
of Navarre. • ' 

Charles of 'France was now approadnng his 
end, dyiogit, is said, a victifti to the^KHson <adr 
ministered hy the king of'<NavaiTe so long 
before; and his death was felt by the country 
•wifth deeper regret than thatiof a sovereign is 
often 4^garded.'Quiet,>sedate, temperate in his 
passions, viewing clearly, weighing deliber- 
^ely, and wisely selecting the objects of his po- 
licy, Charles never rashly changed ^ and rarely 
ultimately abandoned them. Tliough bor&'fn 
warlike times , he was himself no warrior , and 
this was a fortunate circumstance , since Jie was 
never liable to be driven forward by the vehe- 
ment desire of personal distinction which hur- 
ried his predecessors, Philip of Yalois and 
John, into the fatal fields of Crcssy and Poictiers : 

14. 
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TALE XXVII. 

CHARLES Yl. (13$0}. 

Tu successor of Charles the Wise was also 
named Charles, being the sixth king so called ; 
he was at this time only twelve years old; 
and it was neoe$sary to a|^[ipint a regent. The 
dnke of Anjou , the eldest brother of the de- 
ceased mmarch , was supposed to be poaoesaed 
of considerable talent^ he was a mortal enemy 
to the English , and a principal actor , during 
the late reign , in making war upon them in 
the south of France. This prinoe obtained the 
regency by appointment of the Estates , but the 
education and personal care of the king was 
Entrusted to the duke of Burgundy, the king's 
«ncle by the father's sidd , and the djuke of 
9ourbon , the same relation by the mother'a. 

Uliba{q>ily for France the private interest of 
th^ regenl^duke of Anjou was entirely different 
from that c^ the kingdom at large. The first 
effort of the new i^vernment » divided as it was 
by the various claims of the princes of the 
blood, was to procure a settlement amongst 
them; and for some time their desire of a re* 
laiation of taxes seemed to intimate a wish to 
alleviate the heavy burdens of the people. 
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This flattering praspect soon disappeared 
through the disunion of the princes. We have 
already said that the regent duke of Anjou sei- 
sed upon the treasures of his brother the de- 
ceased king ; he employed them , as I will here- 
after shew you, in an attempt on Naples and 
Sicily ; a project totally useless to himself, and 
dangerous to France, on which it entailed a long 
course of disasters. 

There was at this time a schism in the ro- 
man catholic Church ; two Popes had been 
<^sen who were acknowledged in opposition 
to each other by different kingdoms of the chris- 
tian world. The one, who assumed the name of 
Urban , resided at Rome ; the other, under the 
title of pope Clement , held his seat of Church 
government at Avignon , in the south of France . 
Each had his separate college of cardinals, and 
affected the pow^ and authority of ^e full 
papa^ sway. 

The duke of Anjou had no great difficulty in 
prevailing upon Clement to declare in favour 
of his title to the crows of Naples and Sicily. 
He did 9b alleging that the deceased Joaa had 
pat all her dominions aud seigniories at the 
disposal of the Cfaurdi. While Anjou was pur- 
suing his own ends , the Soiglish might have 
made considerable eflbrts for tiie recovery of 
the dominions which they had lost in France. 
Of these dominions , Calais , Bourdeaux , and 
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Bayonne , vfere tlie chief remains of Edwstrd 
tUe Third's conquests which his successor re- 
tained. They were important towns , and I'e- 
quired large garrisons. Cherbourg and Brest 
were also in the hands of tlie English ( A. D. 
13.78). 

A large army was therefore sent into France 
by the way of Calais, under the command of 
the earl of Buckingham , afterwards known 
as the good duke Humphrey of Gloucester , 
uncle to Richard U. This force did little 
more than waste the neighbourhood, after the 
faslnon of the latter english invaders; and 
when they advanced towards Bretagne, the 
death of Charles V. had inspired their ally, 
John de Montfort, with the hopes of making « 
separate peace with France, without embar^ 
rassing himself about his allies of England. 
"With this view^ de Montfort on the one hand 
invited the English to lay siege to Nantes , the 
capital town x>f Bretagne , assunng them that 
he would support them with a sufficient army-; 
while , on the other , he negotiated for a sepa-r 
rate peace with the authorities who had sucf- 
ceeded to the government of France ; and being 
received by the French into their alliance , he 
desired his late allies the English ,to evacuate 
Bretagne, which they had entered at his request. 

Both the kingdoms indeed were at this time 
critically situated , wl^ch obliged tliem to 
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-surbmit leather to the course of events than 
attempt to direct them. Charles YI. of France, 
and Richard II. of England , were both minors. 
Each ivas under the direction of uncles , or near 
relations who quarrelled among themselves , 
pursued their own interests with little regard 
to those of their sovereign , and entirely neg- 
lected .those duties they had solemniy bound 
themselves to discharge. 

Abroad , both kingdoms were embarrassed 
with factions neighbours — the Flemings , for 
example, whose numerous and continual in- 
testine divisions formed a temptation to the 
French and Euglish to take part in their dis- 
sensions. Philip d'ArteTelle , son of a celebra*- 
ted demagogue in Flanders, was ehosen leader 
of a factious party at Ghent , who had taken 
arms against the earl of Flanders in consequence 
of some proposed alterations in the channel of 
the river Lys. The revolt became an insurrec- 
tion , and thus were the earl of Flanders and 
the citizens of his towns in open arms against 
4£atck other. The French , espousing the cause 
of the earl , dispatched forces to his assistance, 
and the English sent to Calais an army to assist 
d'Artevelle and the insurgent citizens. 

The war was conducted with great vigour 
on the part of the French ; yet Philip d'Arte- 
velle shewed both dexterity and courage on 
this trying occasion. Froni Ghent and the con- 
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federate towns, he collected a Hinnerous army. 
Those who fought under him were arrayed in 
cassooks of different colours to shew tlie towns 
they belonged to : they were chiefly armed with 
pikes , and fought on foot , forming one bat^ 
talion. 

After some skirmishes, the two armies en« 
countered each other in a pitched battle near 
the town of Rosebecque (A. D. laai). The 
Flemings for a time made a most desperate 
and gallant defence ; but as they were attacked 
by the flower of the french chivalry , headed by 
the princes of the blood , and by the king in 
person, they were at length broken by the 
eharge of the horses and lances. As the knights 
and men-^t-arms gave no quarter, twenty Gve 
thousand men \vere left slain upon the field. 

Philip d'Arlevelle fell bra^vely fighting ; and 
the victory was so well employed , that roost of 
the towns submitted peaceably to the dominion 
of France , though Ghent stiU held out. 

From the bloody field of Rosebecque in 
which the power of the insurgent Flemings 
had been broken , the young kiug of France 
hurried back to his own capital of Paris , which 
had been for a eonsiderable time in mutiny 
against him. The Parisians had rendered their 
city in some degree tenable by building walls , 
digging trenches , drawing barricades across 
the streets, and thus impeding the entrance 
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of the military ; and tliey fbenifielyes had as^u- 
med the title- of mailhlins or malleters , from 
tibe mallets with which thiey were generally 
aifflned. In, order to ovei^-awethe young king, 
they displayed hefore him this force amoanting 
to thirty thousand men ; but instead of being 
daitnted, Charles, despising their numbers, 
entered his capkal by force of arms^ and seited 
two or three hundred leaders of the malleters, 
several of whom were put to death. Th^ gates 
of the city "^ere also pulled down, the citizens 
disarmed, and the inssurrectioa for thafe time 
was completely subdued. 

England^ though weakened by eiLternal losses 
andinternal mutiny, was still too powerful not 
feo be appealed to during these times of confu- 
sion. When the Flemings were in insurrection , 
the English , though they ridiculed the idea of 
giving them pecupiary assistance which d'Arte- 
velle required, were yet disposed to send troops 
to the continent to avail themselves of the 
general confusion. But when Flanders fell into 
the hands of the French, the english govern- 
ment bfemed their owi^ indecision , and began 
to censure each other for not having sent timely 
succour to d'ArteveUe. ^' Had these poor Fle- 
mings , " they saM , ** who fought so well in 
their own rude mainnet^ been joined but by 
two thousand engUsh spears, and six tlious^ 
and archers , not a Frenchman would have 
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escaped death or capdvity. Bnt though iBe 
french king has conquered Flanders, we will 
reconqner k for Richard of England. " This 
inda6ed many distinguished men, such as 
nr Hugh Calverly aiid others, to join the 
expedition under the hishop of Norwich , al- 
though it» chance of success -was greatly dimi- 
nished hy the defeat of Rosebeoque. 

The martial prelate took the sea accordingly, 
and landed at Calais the 23^ day of april, 1 883^. 
When the English arrived at this place , the 
bishop v¥as in great haste to march againsi; the 
earl of Flanders. He defeated an army of diirty 
thousand French and Flemings in the french 
interest, and made himself master of Grave- 
lines and Dunkirk , Borbui^h and several other 
towns ; and besieged Ypres which was valiantly 
defended. The besiegers sent to the people 
of Glienf who still remained in insurrection 
ao^inst the earl of Flanders , and as they joy- 
fully obeyed the summons , and came in large 
numbers , with great hope of success, the siege 
was closely pressed. The kingaf France there- 
fore assembled an army of twenty thousand 
men-at-arms, and more than threescore thous- 
and of other troop»for the purpose of relieving 
Ypres. 

This news alarmed the bishop, whose force 
was too weak to abide the arrival of such an 
army : the siege was raised in haste and disorder, 
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the besiegers took different routes to secure 
themselves; some marcliing towaixls Bnrburgh, 
under sir Hugh Calverley and sir Thomas Tri-- 
tet ; and the rest of the army , under the pcr^ 
sonal command of the bishop, retreating to- 
wards Gravelines. The party under Calverley 
halted for some time at the town of Bergues. 
The french host apprpached them just after 
they had occupied that place. Sir Hugh Cal'^ 
verley was at first inclined to fight the French 
at Bergues , disdaining all difference of num- 
bers ; but on better reflexions » he withdrew 
to the town of Burburgh, which was stronger, 
though unfortunately the houses were most of 
them thatched , and thus liable to be set on fire. 

Here the English defended themselves va- 
liantly for some time, until the king of France 
ordered a great number of faggots for filling 
the ditches of the place, determined to carry 
it by storm. A small piece of silver , called a 
blank , was paid to each peasant who should 
bring a faggot, and on these terms the ditches 
were toon filled. In this extremity , the Eng- 
lish leaders were glad to compound for per- 
mission to evacuate the place safely, and return 
to Calais. 

The duke of Bretagne, who had borne arms 
in the camp of the king of France , now ventu- 
red to make his appearance in the character of 
negociator for peace bet,ween France and Eng- 

15 
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lan<{ t ^ character somewhat singular for o6e 
wha, like John de Montfort, had beea ua-* 
faithful to both kingdoms. Neither hoiivever 
vf^ife dippio$ed tQ submit to moderate terms ; and 
'while the English refused to hold in vassalage 
of FrabCe, ' the few places which they still re* 
twined In that kingdom, the French were equally 
unwilling :that:a.foroign nation should enjoy ^ 
eveu :the slighted independant possessoon on 
Cheir.aoiL: ■/<■■ ■' 

. In; the fnetm itiihe France continued to suffer 
fronl tilte &ee, companies or bands of armed 
meit^'Oi whom I have often toJid you. They 
0WQed;nlDi ^ng ^ dountry , but assembled in 
toi4^S( t>if)i^stle6, where they bved by force, and 
at the expense of the neighbom*hood. I think 
however you will better understand^ the charac- 
ter of this sort of persons, by a siptort account 
of the history and death of two of Iheir number. 
The province of Auvergne was particularly 
haunted by these banditti , because it abounds 
'with passes, roeks, hiHs, and strong - holds, 
of which they knew admiralty how to take 
advantage in war. Several of the most renown* 
ed leaders had settled themselves there , pro- 
^fiting by all opportunities of rapine, and raean» 
of com^eakneutk Two of these freebooters were 
distingiiisbed above the others i their names 
( at least the epithets by which they were dis- 
tinguished ia the wars) were AmabgatMabcsll, 
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aiMl (rBOFFBSY TsTB«NoiBi. They both pFofessed 
to es4X)il8e the epglish caoAe, bat it may be 
suppoAed that they only chose it , because it 
afl^r<il>ed the me»st ualimited privilege of pkin- 
der. 

Geoffi'ey T^-Noire obtained ^ by bribing a 
doiinestii:, ^e possession, for* himself and com-* 
pany, of the strong castle of Yentadoor, be* 
longing to an aged earl of that name, a qniet 
peaceful man, whom tlie robbers dismissed 
without injury : such indeed had been the bao^ 
gain of the treacherous squire , who suiTen* 
dered the place. Geoffi'ey here prosecuted hit 
profession with great auticesa. He was a hardy 
man 9 who knew neither fear nor pity , and 
would put to death a knight or a squire , as 
soon as a peasant; and he was so much dreaded 
by his men that none dared displease him. 
This chieftain assembled a band of four bun* 
dred men , to whom he paid wages monthly 
with the utmost regularity. He protected the 
country around Yentadour^ so that no one 
dared make incurnons upon the territory. The 
castle was folly victualled for a siege, had. it 
been to last seven years. Nay occasionally, to 
show his independaace , T^e-Noite chose to 
make war on theJBnglish as well as the French, 
and this course af life he led many yeai*8, more 
dreaded than any lawful authority in the 
country where he lived. 
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But when the fi^nch interest began to re « 
cover itself in these districts , the nobles and 
knights united for the purpose of besieging the 
forts and castles of which these robbers had pos- 
session, and, delivering the country from these 
lawless companions. 

Accordingly sir William Lignac, and sir 
John Bon-Lance , and many others, knights of 
Auvergne and of the district of Limosin, formed 
the siege of Ventadour for the safety of which 
Tete-Noire was no way distressed , having plen- 
ty of ammunition and provisions. But one day 
as he was heading his men in a sally , he re- 
ceived a crossbowrshot in the face. The wound 
proved mortal , and soon carried off this re- 
doubted bandit. The immense property he had 
acquired was divided among the band , and 
one of them named Allan Rou^ took the com- 
mand ; but the castle was soon taken , and 
most of them put to the sword. 

The history of Amergot Marcell , whom we 
have mentioned as a brother in the trade of 
war, and an occasional partner of Tete-Noire, 
gives us a similar picture of their life. This 
worthy , had , in like manner , acquired the 
sti'ong castle of Aloys in Auvergne ; whence 
he made many successful inroads upon the 
country, which produced him a* revenue of 
twenty thousand florins. But about the time 
of Tete-Noire's death , the earl of Armagnae 
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and several french lords were commissioned to 
get these robbers out of the country, by bribery, 
if it should be necessary, since force was* a 
dangerous and doubtful remedy. Marcell ivas , 
after a time, persuaded (hat he had better accept 
the offer made him , renounce his unlawful 
and violent proceedings ; and by means of the 
treasure he had acquired live in future a peaoe- 
ial life. In these sentiments he delivared up to 
the earl of Armagnac the castle of Aloys , situa- 
ted in the very heart of Auvergne. He however 
soon returned to his former life , and was at 
length taken and executed at Paris. 

To return to our history, the duke of Lan- 
caster , in the mean time , had by his extensive 
influence obtained the object of his ambition*, 
and had sailed with twenty thousand english 
troops to make good his claim to the kingdoiti 
of Castile, lately possessed by his father-in-law, 
Pedro the Cruel. The heat of the climate, and 
^e intemperate use of the wines and fruits of 
the country , soon spread contagious diseases 
among them. 

The french king now thought that England 
might be exhausted by the mutinies of the 
peasants , and the two expeditions under the 
bishop of Norwich and John of Gaunt , and 
that he could, with hopes of success, carry 
war into that country. Preparations for inva* 
sion yvepe therefore made , with unnecessary 
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Upleadoar. Upwards of teveo hnndred dbips 
were prepared to transport llie army which 
was collected for this enterprise , the frame of 
a wooden town was put on board , whieh was 
designed to foe taken «to pieces and earned 
from place to place , for the king's lodging , 
should he aocfwipanj the expedition. However 
the severe equinoctial storms of 13S 6 destroyed 
this great fleet of transports, which had ren* 
desTOused in the harhonr of Stnys. 

At this moment Ihe ai&irs of Bretagne began 
to assume peculiar interest. John de Montfort, 
fluke de Bretagne, a man of bravery and talent, 
had a difficult part to |day between France and 
ISngland. The chief opponent to his claim on 
the dukedom of Bretagne was Oliver de Glifr- 
son, tlien constable of France. The elder son of 
Charles de Blois had married a daughter of 
Clisson, and this young lord displayed the 
^rms of Bretagne on his banners , and in his 
scutcheon ; thus asserting his daim to the* 
duchy , in maintaining whidi his father had 
been slain at Aurai. The dake was so dis[deased 
with this claim that he i^solved to be avenged. 
For this purpose he issued an invitation to all 
the nobility and lords of BreUgne, and espe^ 
dally to the constable of France , to meet him 
at a solemn entertainment. Having feasted them, 
the duke conducted them to a castle by the 
sea shore , as if to procure theii* opinion of the 
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<ti*ucture which be M^as building. The <con- 
stable entered the tower at the dake'« re<piest, 
and was immediately loaded with: irons. Hts 
brothcr-in-4aw, Ae lord Delaval , who saw Ae 
gate of the tower shut suddenly, and observed 
by theduke's change of countenance that some- 
thing remarkable liad occurred, threw himself 
upon his knees, and demanded mercy for the 
constable. '' Are yon willing to share his fate? " 
answered the duke. '* I am," answered Dela- 
val, in more anxiety for his friend than for 
himself. '^Then," said the duke drawing 
his dagger, ** you must be content to lose 
one of your eyes , for Clisson ha« but one '* 
(he had lost the other, it must be observed, at 
the battle of Aurai). After a moment however 
the dnke abstained from the violence he 
threatened, and caused Delaval to be appre- 
hended , saying that he should have neither 
worse, nor better treatment than his friend. 
He was led accordingly to a prison chamber, 
and loaded with three pairs of irons. Finally 
the duke accepted a ransom , amounting to the 
large sum of one hundred thousand franks , 
wrdi three castles, an4 the town of Gujon. 

The constable's arrest deprived the king of 
France of that great officer, upon whose wis- 
dom he chiefly relied for the successful exe- 
cution of his project against England ; but, as 
you liave already heard , the tcnipestuous 
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weather put an end to that expedition. The 
dnke contrived to reconcile himself with the 
king of France, by returning the sum be had 
extoi^d as the ransom of Clisson , and giving 
up the castles which he had received from 
him^ 

TALE XXVIII. 

MADNESS OF CHARLES VI. 

. The next year (A. D. 1287) was well advanced 
when the french king took upon himself the 
government of his kingdom. He assembled a 
council at Rheims, where he called his uncles , 
the dukes of Berri, Burgundy, and Bourbon, 
and expressing his grateful thanks for their 
services, declared himself determined to govern 
his kingdom in future by the assistance of a 
council of state , the members of which were 
to be selected by himself. 

The nation was not sorry to see that the 
duke of Bourbon was only included in the h'st of 
privy counsellors. The dukes of Berri , and 
Burgundy however were highly offended at 
being excluded from power. The young king 
appeared to possess the most promising dis- 
positions, but he had contracted an extravagant 
passion for huntiog , and other youthful exer- 
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cides, together with a love of public show and 
festivities. 

These failings , added to untoward circuni* 
stances, and to a melancholy alteration in the 
state of his health, rendered Charles "VI. one of 
the most unfortunate princes that ever sat 
upon the throne of France. In the commence- 
ment of his reign he was attentive to business, 
careful to render justice to those who presented 
petitions to him; liberal in the remission of 
taxes, and so amiable in his general deport- 
ment, that he acquired the surname of Charles 
the Well-Beloved. The principal officer, whom 
he valued as much for his civil as for his war- 
like qualities, was the breton lord Oliver of 
Clisson. The king's uncles , seeing a per- 
son whom they regarded as an upstart, rise 
into a confidence with their royal nephew, 
from which they were excluded , enteiiained a 
deep hatred for Chsson , and these princes are 
supposed to have aided the duke of Bretagne 
in escaping, so easily as he did, from the con- 
sequences of his treacherous attack upon the 
«x)n8table's person at the castle of Ermyne; 
and to have been concerned in a foul attempt 
to assassinate hiiA, which took place shortly 
afterwards. The agent in this vile deed wats 
Peter Craon, formerly remarkable as having 
been the confident of Louis of Anjou , to whom 
be had proved faithless. He was a bold and 
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intriguing person , and had acquired so much 
intimacy with the duke of Touraine, afterwards 
Orleans (the king's brother), that he had an 
opportanilj of abusing it , which it wa^ not in 
his nature to resist. The king, who understood 
that Craon had been disturbing f^e peace of 
bis court , by sowing discord between tlie duke 
and duchess of Orleans, intimated his dispiea* 
sure by banishing him from Paris. He retired 
into Bretagne , of which duchy he was a native, 
full of indignation against the constaUe, and 
made a desperate attempt to assassinate him. 
Though banished from Paris, Peter had still 
a house there, which he caused to be private- 
ly supplied with armour for forty men . He intro* 
duoed carefully a like number of the most des- 
perate rulBians, and at last joined them himself. 
One evening there wras a great entertainment 
lit court, upon which Craon kept a dose watch 
in order to be aj^rised of the motions of his 
victim. The knights jousted in presence of the 
king and cpieen ; suppar was served ; dandng 
ensued ; at length all departed to their homes* 
As constable of France Glisson departed last of 
all. He enquired if he should attend upoci 
the duke of Orleans any longm*, and waa 
dismissed by that prince , who had no fur- 
ther occasion for his service. The constat 
ble was then joined by his retinue, with 
his horses^ and with eight persons and two 
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torches pursued his way through what %va8 
then called the street of Ste. Catherine. Here 
Craon waited with his band of assassins to 
execute his purpose. They attacked the unsus- 
picious passenger, and struck out the torches^ 
The constable naturally took this sudden assault 
to be youthful frolic of the duke of Orleans, 
from whom he had just parted , and said , '^ Ah ! 
sir, this is a bad jest ; but I pardon your youth 
and love of frolic." At this Peter Craon drew his 
sword and cried, "Down with the constable ! I 
am Peter of Craon whom thou hast often in- 
jured, I will now have amends! •^ The ruffians 
then struck at the constable and his party. The 
good knight defended himself manfully with a 
«word scarcely two feet in length, the only 
weapon which he had , and warded off many 
blows ; at length he was beaten down by a severe 
stroke on the head, and fell against a baker's door 
which was forced open by his weight , and the 
baker, who 'w^as tip early to attend to his oven, 
drew die wounded man within his house. The 
assailants were the readier to make their escape, 
because they "concluded that their enterprise 
was fully executed. The -city was speedily rous- 
ed , and the king himself hastened to the spot 
with a cloak around him and slippers on his 
feet. He ordered an instant pursuit after 
the assassins , but Peter escaped by the gate of 
the city which had been dismantled by Oliver 
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of Glisson himself, wbieD the king , returning 
from the campaign of Rosebecque, punished 
the city of Paris. The assassin afterwards retired 
into Bretagne ; and the king prepared to march 
into that country, as well to revenge himself of 
Peter Craon , who bad been guilty of such an 
outrage , as to chastise the duke of Bretagne 
his protector. . . 

Glisson, though much hurt , recovered from 
bis wounds. The intended murderer met with 
a sorry reception from John de Montfort ; not 
because he had attempted the deed , but be • 
cause he had not executed it. '^ Ah! sir Peter 
of Craon," said the duke, '' you are unhappy,, 
tiiat you could net slay your enemy when he 
was under your sword!" ** Sir," answered 
Craon, *•*' I think all the devils had conjured 
him out of my hands ! I am sure more than sixty 
blows were struck at him with swords and 
javelins; he was felled from his horse, and had 
he not tumbled in at a half open door, he had 
been a dead man." The duke finally agreed to 
conceal Craon, as he had promised. 

The king vowed to be revenged for the foul 
injury he had sustained in the person of his- 
constable; though the dukes of Berri, and 
Burgundy , advised him to take no notice of it. 
He marched to the city of Mans with the in- 
tention of entering Bretagne , having with him 
his uncles, and his brother Orleans at the 
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}iead of a gallant army. The inarch of the king. 
"Was interrupted by a very singular circiun-, 
stance. For some days ere he set out from Mans 
on his expedition he had shewn evident symp- 
toms of occasional insanity. No persuasion how-:, 
ever could induce him to relinquish the expedi- 
tion, and he set off with his army, in the manner 
already mentioned. 

He rode like a man^at arms, fully sheathed in 
mail , except his head , and having two pages 
before him bearing his helmet and lance. The 
armour being covered with black velvet , heated 
hun excessively. As he thus rode forward un- 
der a burning sun , he himself being in a deep 
reflexion , a tall figure dressed in rags , and of 
hideous appearance, rushed out of a thick- 
et, and, seizing the king's bridle, exclaimed, 
<< King, whither goest thou? Thou art be- 
trayed ! " The king's servants, who paid no 
attention to his words, suffered him to escape 
into a thicket , after having struck several blows 
at him. In the mean time the army emerged 
from the forest , and entered a broad plain , 
where the sun, at the height of noon, was still 
more oppr^sive than before. Here the pages 
with the spear and helmet rode close behind 
the king ; and his uncles , the dukes of Berri 
and Burgundy, with other nobles, kept at a 
little distance , to be free of the dust which 
arose from so many horses. 
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The page that bore the spear, falling asleep, 
or through negligence, allowed the lance to 
drop upon the casque of him who bore the 
king^s helmet; which accident occasioned a 
great noise. The king, weakened in mind by 
his fever, exhausted by the heat of the sun , 
and by the weight of his armour, and above all, 
Btrongly impressed by the appearance and 
words of what seemed to be a phantom , had 
sunk into a sort of lethargy. In this situation , 
the flash of the spear, and H;he glittering of the 
armour around awakened him out of his 
dreaming melancholy into a fit of raving mad> 
liess. He drew his sword , and rushing like a 
madman on the page who had caused the noise, 
struck him a mortal blow, and continued 
hewing at all around him with so little dis- 
tinction , that it became obvious he was quite 
deranged. 

There was no other remedy but to *ize upon 
him by main force , disann , and bind him , 
and in this unhappy condition to convey him 
back to Mans, bound with cords, and exhausted 
by his frantic efforts ; speechless , motionless , 
and almost lifeless. This was a 'melancholy 
conclusion of the expedition to Bretagne ; all 
thoughts of prosecuting which were abandon- 
ed. The king's fury was succeeded by the most 
powerless dejection ; he neither moved , look- 
ed, nor spoke; and a l&w pvrlse, and feint 
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degi^e of warmth alone indicated the remains 
of life. He partially recovered after some weeks' 
illness ; but both mind and body had received 
such a shock as was never afterwards repaired. 
After atemporary convalescence, his insanity 
■was brought on with increased violence by an 
accident as extraordinary as that by which his 
disease had originally been manifested. Charles 
•was so far recovered as to take an interest in the 
festivities of his court , though not in the affairs 
of state (A. D. 1392). There was one night a 
masque of particular splendour, in which the 
king himself acted a part. Six persons of the 
highest rank, the king being at the head of 
them , appeared disguised as Sylvaus or Satyrs. 
Their dress consisted of canvass coats , pitched 
over, to which wool or flax was attached in 
loose flakes. They were linked together with 
chains, and excited general curiosity. The duke 
pf Orleans approached them with a torch, 
in order to discover who the masquers were. 
Unhappily^theirj inflammable dress took fire, 
and^the whole^group were instantly in a blaze. 
Linked as .they were together, there was little 
(:han9e|[of*escape; yet the geneml cry of the 
perishing group] was to save the king; even 
while they were in the agonies of a death so 
painful. The duchess of Berri , who was speak- 
ing with his majesty at the time the accident' 
9ccurred , had the presence of mind and reso- 
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lution to wrap the unhappy moiiarch in her 
mantle , and thus saved him. One of the uh-* 
fortunate masquers plunged into a cistern of 
water which chanced to be near. The remain- 
ing four were so dreadfully burnt , that they 
died in great agony. 

The natural consequence of so horrible an 
accident , was the return of the king's malady 
in its fullest foixe, and he never afterwards 
recovered the perfect use of his reason. 

It now became absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide a regent ; and a quarrel arose in the royal 
family who should be preferred to that im^ 
portant office. The duke of Orleans , and the 
duke of Burgundy, both laid claims to this emi- 
nent trust. The duke of Orleans, being the 
king's brother and heir, was legally entitled 
to it, and the king during his intervals of 
reason gave his opinion to this effect ; but 
though possessing great personal qualifications^ 
Orleans was cei*tainly not a fit person to take 
upon himself such a high responsibility as the 
regency; being much addicted to pleasure,, 
and only twenty years of age. 

The dukes of Berri and Burgundy, uncles, 
of the king, might entertain the next preten-. 
sions to this high office. Of these, the duke of 
Berri was oldest, but he was a man of weak 
* mind , and unpopular from his mal-administra-^ 
tion of the county of Languedoc. The duke of 
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Burgandy vtras therefore raised to the regency , 
but not without a struggle between him and 
his nephew Orleans ; in the course of which 
a fatal quarrel took its rise between the rival 
branches of Orleans, and Burgundy, which 
long distracted France , and occasioned many 
crimes and th^ spilling of much blood. 

The first step of this regent was to shew , 
towards the constable Oliver de Clisson , the 
resentment which he had long nourished 
against him. He took an opportunity to upbraid 
him with having too long interfered with the 
affairs of the kingdom , and with having unjust* 
ly amassed much wealth; therefore he desired of 
him to take himself off, if he valued the sight of 
his remaining eye. Clisson, apprehending worse 
treatment , retired from Paris , and took refuge 
upon his own territories in Bretagne. 

The duke of Burgundy soon after caused 
Clisson to be summoned before the parliament of 
Paris , on the charge that he possessed too much 
wealth to have been honestly acquired. As the 
<;onstable did not think proper to appear before 
an assembly principally composed of his ene- 
mies, he was therefore exiled from France, 
and condemned to pay a Gne of one hundred 
thousand marks of silver, and his office was 
conferred upon Philip of Artois, count of Eu . . 

Meantime Clisson made a strong party in his 
uative country of Bretagne, where he had great 
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power, aii his daagliter had married the count 
of Penthievre, heir to the daims of Cfaaries de 
Hois on that dnc^j. 

A emel war coramenccd between Glisson 
and the duke of Bretagne, who, thongh sove- 
reign of the conntrj, found very few disposed 
to take his part in this matter; so that Clisson 
twice plundered him of all his plate , and the 
duke was fain to make peace with him upon 
terms which Glisson considered advantageous. 
The duke of Bretagne having desired an inter- 
view with Clisson, and knowing well that 
6ince the treacherous arrest at Ermyne castle , 
his invitation was not likel j to be trnsted witli- 
out a pledge, sent one of his sons to be retain- 
ed as a security of good faith. Glisson however 
sent hack the hostage, and, in the fullest 
confidence of the duke's honour, kept the ap- 
pointment without any security. John de 
Montfort, highly sensible of this confidence, 
conceived a warm friendship for the constable, 
from which neither of them afterwards swer- 
ved. The duke of Bretagne showed hift esteem 
for Clisson by appointing him , on his death- 
bed, guardian to his children ; a trust which he 
faithfully executed, in spite of the temptations 
by which he was surrounded. He was once re- 
clining on his bed when his daughter , the 
countess de Penthievre, entered the apartment 
and proposed to her father a plan of pullinff 
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the yomig de Moatforts to death , and placing 
his gratid-ohtldreii in the right to the diichy. 
On hearing her proposal, the old knight raised 
faimsdf in bed , and threw at her head the 
truncheon which he happened to have in his 
hand. Flying from this well -merited paternal 
admonition , the conntess fell down stairs and 
dislocated her leg, by which accident she be* 
came lame for life. 

Glisson died shortly after, honoured , belo- 
ved and lamented , alter having gone througli 
so many dangers in the public service, and 
from private envy and hatred. 

The government of the duke of Burgundy 
was a wise, for it was a frugal one. In his 
lucid intervals, the king was amused with 
hunting-matches and other pastimes to divert 
his thoughts from the government of his king- 
dom , and it is said that playing-cards were 
invented for his amusement. 

By observing great economy, the duke of 
Burgundy pacified the people and reduced the 
taxes. He was regularly guided by the advice 
of parliament which was convened every year. 
Daring his administration, the public peace 
was not disturbed by the destructive wars 
with England, by which France had been so 
long i^vaged. This was indeed rather owing to 
the weakness of England, than to the prudence 
pf the regent. 
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The reign of Richard U. of England had 
been marked by public discord, popular 
tumult, and almost every event which, can 
render a country incapable of foreign war. 
The internal transactions of France during this 
reign were merely convulsions , occasioned by 
the license of the soldiers, and at times the 
reviving disputes between the french and 
english vassals ; there existed also connexions 
with foreign powers , of which it is necessary 
to say something. 

' The intercourse with the Scottish nation is 
worthy of some notice. We have already obser- 
ved that, love to the French, hatred to the 
English , and the distribution of considerable 
sums of money, had induced the Scots to 
attempt an invasion of England , in order tx> 
create a diversion in favour of Calais, which 
Edward IQ. was then besieging. In this enteiv 
prise the Scots had the misfortune to lose a fine 
army, and to leave theii* king David 11. , pri- 
soner in England. 

In the battle of Poictiers a body of Scottish 
gentry, the flower of their kingdom, command- 
ed by the celebrated earl Douglas , shared the 
disasters of that bloody day. The French had 
always expressed themselves grateful for the 
assistance which the Scots had intended to give 
them, and willing to return the obligation 
when circumstances should put it in their 
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power. Hie French coancil thought , that by 
assisting them with cavalry, they might place 
them upon a footing with the English. They 
therefore sent the necessary supplies to Scot- 
land , under die admiral of France , John of 
Vicnne. But the lightness , activity, and petu- 
lance of the French were little adapted to the 
slow and cautious habits of the Scotch. Instead 
of rushing on vnth precipitate rashness to a 
general action, as the French wished, the 
Scottish warriors, taught by experience, suffer- 
ed the english army to enter their eastern 
frontier, and to do such damage as they 
could; while the Scots poured a numerous 
army upon the western frontier of England , 
laying all waste, and doing more mischief 
than theit own eastern provinces could possi- 
bly receive from the southern foe. In this 
species of war the French saw they could ac- 
quire neither fame nor profit ; and at length 
lost their patience ; execrating the poor , rude; 
and pitiful country of Scotland , on account of 
which they had suffered so much trouble. 

What was worse , they found great trouble 
in obtaining permission to return to France. 
The Scots insisted on a large sum to indem- 
nify them for the expense and damage caused 
by their allied, and de Yienne himself was 
obliged to remain a hostage in Edinburgh , 
until this sum was paid by the french govern- 
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loent. The french army was soon employed in 
another sort of warfare. The Tarks were daily 
making pro^^esshoth intheGredan emfHre,and 
ia the kingdom of Hungary. S^^ismond was so 
apprehensive of the danger incurred from these 
intruders , under the command of the celebra^ 
ted Bajazet, who was now threatening the fron^ 
tiers of Hungary ; that he endeavoured hy the 
most humble applications at Uie court of Franee 
to obtain the assistance of a body of volunteers 
who would merit Paradise (as he said) by 
combating against them. Sigismond also re- 
quested assistance of other Christian european 
courts. 

John, earl of Never^, son of the duke of Bur* 
gundy, regent of France , was desiroua to be of 
this expedition, and lord Guy of Tremouille 
wished to accompany him. The regent yielded 
a reluctant consent. The news being generally 
spread, a great impression was made upon 
all the true sons of chivalry , who flattered 
themselves with conquering the £last and sur- 
passing all other crusades. 

The army which assembled on this occasion 
(A. D. 134)5), amounted to more than one 
hundred thousand men *, and Sigismond proud- 
ly exclaimed — '^ Why should we fear the 
Turks ? if the heavens themselves should £itl , 
we are nnmerous enough to uphold them 
with our lances. " 
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The king of Hmigary levied what forces he 
could , and moved forward with his allies , so 
that they might the sooner come to deeds of 
arms. They crossed the Danube > and formed 
the siege of Nicopolia, which was garrisoned 
by the Turks. Bajazet , in the mean time, had 
raised a very large army , with which he ap- 
proached the camp of the besiegers. A party 
of chri8.tians reconnoitring > brought news that 
the Turks were advancing » but gave no exact 
account of their numbers or disposition. The 
christians instantly took arms. The French 
claimed the honor of making the onset; and 
they were drawn up in front of the centra of 
that part of Baj^iset's force , wlich was open 
and uncovered. 

The king of Hungary's marshal then advised 
the strangers to halt , and keep their ground , 
ontil a reconnoitring party which Sigismond had 
sent out, should bring more exact intelligence 
than they had yet received , concerning the 
enemy's force. The Hiingariaa had scarcely 
turned his horse ere Philip of Artob , constable 
of France , commanded bis banner to advance, 
in defiance of the adviee received. The lord of 
Coney, a knight of gi*eat fame, considered this 
presumptuous ; and, looking to the admiral of 
France John de Vienne , demanded what waa 
to be done. ^' Sir , " answered the veteran , 
*' where reason cannot be beard , pride must 
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reign ; since the constable will needs advance , 
Mve must follow and support hiro» " They 
rushed forward therefore on what appeared to 
be the main body of the turkish army , which 
i*etired before them, according to their sultan's 
previous commands. In the mean time as the 
French advanced upon the centre , two strong 
wings , on either fiank of the turkish army , 
which had been hitherto concealed , threw 
themselves in the rear, and cut the french chi- 
vali^ off from the main body of the Hunga- 
rians. This manoeuvre was executed with the 
rajHdity of lightning. The Hungarians seeing 
many of the French hoi^ses return without 
riders, concluded that their van-guard was de- 
feated , fell into gi^eat disorder , and fled. The 
Turks , whose armies consisted chiefly of ca- 
valry , made great havoc in the pursuit. The 
king of Hungary, with the grand master of the 
Hospitallers , escaped with difficutly ; and the 
slaughter and carnage among tlie Hungarians 
and their auxiliaries was very great. 

Bajazet took possession of the king of Hun- 
gary's tent , and with the usual caprice of a 
barbarian , evinced at first a desire to he civil 
to and familiar with such nobles as were 
brought prisoners to his presence ; but when 
he came to view the field of battle , and saw 
the loss of his best and bravest Turks , his tiger 
propensities began to shew themselves. He 
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caused to be selected some of thekaighttf, who 
were of the highest raak , and likely to pay 
the best ransom ; the rest were then stript to 
their shirts , and brought before him to be put 
to the sword. Bajazet looked upon his prison- 
ers for a few moments as a wild beast beholds 
his prey , atid then made a sign to his soldiers, 
in obedience to which they commenced the 
work of destruction , and the unfortunate pri- 
soners were hewn to pieces without compunc* 
tion. 

The sultan then caused to be brought before 
him, the earl of Nevers, and asked him , which 
of three knights he would wish to despatch 
to Paris with the information of his captivity. 
The earl fixed upon Jacques of Helley, who 
bad been formerly prisoner to the Saracens, 
and whose knowledge of their language and 
manners had been of great service to his 
countrymen ; the two other knights were 
put to death. The arrival of sir Jacques at 
Paris with such dismal tidings , threw almost 
the whole kingdom into mourning. The regent 
duke of Burgundy was tlie only person who 
experienced any comfoil: in the general distress ; 
he contrived to extort from the french pco{de 
a much larger sum for his son's ransom , than 
was actually paid to Bajazet. 

Thus closed the fourteenth century upon 
the kingdom of France, leaving it a prey to 
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Oisor^erft caused bj toiillictiRg ititei^ests. A 
dawn of hope however began to bi^ak upon 
the politieal horizon of Gallia. The dis9en9i<Hi9 
between the engHsh houses of York and Lan« 
caster commenced , and were Mkely so far to 
occopy the attention of the english natkm , 
as to prevent the recommencement of a war 
which had been long the scourge of botli na- 
tions. 

TALE XXIX. 

rACTlONS OF OBLKAMS AMD BUBQUllDY. 

Our last tak left France in a situation equally 
extraordinary and disastrous. The unfortunate 
monatxh Charles Yl. was so incurably aflected 
with his disorder, that only from time to tiine, 
a gleam of i^ason enabled him to express an 
opinion on politics , whieh those who had the 
nearest access to his person never failed to 
mould to their own purposes. His person was 
strictly secluded, and during his incapacity, 
the two factions of Orleans and Burgundy, 
contended with the most bitter strife for the 
tK)wer of government. 

The queen Isabella , wife of Charles VI., an 
ambitious and violent woman, espoused the 
interest of the Orleans party, with a warmth 
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which, as the dalie was a libertine yoQDgipah, 
was prejudicial to her repotatiea. 

Each of these factions t<K>k the most violent 
and unscnipnlous means of doin^ whatever 
might injure Iheir rivals in the public opinion. 
In the mean tia», the peace of France was 
threatened , from without , while the country 
was a prey to discordant factions. A. contract of 
marriage between Richard U. of Eng^nd and 
Isabella, the yopng princess of France, had 
promised a long and solid peace to both nations ; 
but the dethronement and death of Richard, 
(A. D. 1389) dissipated all these happy pros- 
pects. The french princess was still residing at 
the court of England ; and allbough her pro-i 
posed husband was dethroned , and, it is bcr 
lieved, murdered, Henry TV. would fain bave 
detaiped her there as future bride for his son , 
afterwards Henry V. But the french nation 
was incensed at the death of Richard, and 
theref(Mre unfovourable to the proposed msr-f 
riage. 

In the year 1400, during a casual absence 
of the dnke of Burgundy from court , the oppO' 
site party had the art to extract from the king, 
then in one of bis lucid intervals, a commis* 
sion appointing his brother , the duke of 
Orleans, his lieutenant , and regent of the 
kingdom, when he himself should, by the 
visitatiou of God, be prevented administering 
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the government. This was partly obtained by 
the influence of the queen, who hated the 
duchess of Burgundy. But the new regent used 
his power very unskilfully. 

In the quarrel between the two Popes, 
which still subsisted, he espoused the cause 
of Benedict^ which was the most unpopular in 
France; he likewise imposed taxes which ren- 
dered his government intolerably oppressive , 
a^ caused him to be deprived of his regency 
by an assembly of the great men of the king- 
dom. Both dukes then took arms, and a civil war 
seemed inevitable 5 when , by the interference 
of the dukes of Berri, and Bourbon, and 
other princes of the blood, it was declared that 
both Orleans and Burgundy should be ex- 
cluded from the government of the kingdom. 
It was then vested in the council of state, over 
which the queen presided. ^ Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, soon after died suddenly, upon a 
journey, so very much embairassed by debts*, 
that his duchess renounced any shai^e in his 
movable succession ; and in testimony of her 
doing so, laid in the coffin of the deceased 
prince , the keys of his household , and the 
girdle at which she had worn them. 

John, duke of Burgundy, who succeeded 
Philip, was called the Fearless. He inherited 
the animosities which had existed between Iris 
Cather and the other princes, and like his 
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father he had the address to secure a very 
strong party in the city of Paris. la coDse«- 
<[ueace of the dissensions which followed:, the 
«laaphin^ a yoangman, of weak iiiind, fled 
nwith his mother towards Melun , hut was pur- 
sued hy ithe Burgundian party and brought 
l>ack hy force. 

Each prince now assumed a device. Orleans , 
vindicate his right to the regency, displayed a 
hand grasping a club full of knots, with the 
motto — / envy ii. — Burgundy, on the other 
hand, chose a carpenter's plane ^ with a fle- 
mish motto — le houd — that is — / hold — 
the means of smoothing the knotted club. 
- Mutual friends and relatives once more inter- 
fered , and brought the contending parties to a 
solemn agreement y (A. D. 140&). They dis- 
missed their troops ; met together in the hotel 
of the count de Saint-Paul; embraced each 
other^ and took the sacrament. They were now 
employed for a short time in the public cause , 
the one against the English in Guienne, the 
other against Calais; but the campaign was 
clQsied by a truce of. one year's duration. The 
smothered enmity of the two dukes became 
more and mor<e bitter, and at length the duke of 
Burgundy meditated ending the feud by put^ 
ting his rival to death. On the 23'^ November 
the duke of Orleans, being at the queen's 
apartments , where he usually spent the even- 
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ing, waft summoned to wait on tlie king fm* 
mediately. As he was going, in obedience to 
the summons, mounted on a mule, and at- 
tended by two gentlemen only, and a few 
valets on foot, he fell into an ambush posted for 
the purpose of assassinating him. The leader of 
these ruffians was one D'Hacquetonville. Thi« 
man struck at the duke with his battle-axe; the 
blow fell on his right hand which it struck off. 
** lam the duke of Orleans j" cried he. '' It is 
he whom we seeky '' answered his assassins 
with wild exultation ; and striking the prince 
from his saddle , they cut him limb from limb. 
They had taken every precaution to ensure the 
perpetration of the murder, aud their own es- 
cape.Thfi streets were strewed with caltrofM, for 
laming the horses of such as should attempt a 
pursuit ; a house was set on fire by the 
assassins who cried, *< Fire, fireS " to distract 
the attention of the people from the cries of 
'^murder! murder! " which were uttered by. 
the retinue of the duke of Orleaua. 

In the morning the body was discevered, 
dreadfully hacked anddisHiembered : the duke 
of Burgundy at first affected innocence and 
surprise; but on a threat to arrest some 
of his followers, he shewed such signs of 
guilt, that the princes of the blood advised him 
to retreat from PaHs to his own dominions, 
which he did with much precipitation; and 
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flndiDg his party vrilling to support him, he 
assembled an army, and advanced upon Parts^ 
having with him , as an ap<^ogist, a doctor in 
theology, named John Petit , who, in the face 
of the Danpbin , and princes of the blood , ar- 
raigned tlie late duke of Orleans as a traitor^ 
and sham^essly justified the duke of Burgundy 
for the vile murder accomplished on the body 
of his near relation. The duke demanded , and 
obtained , of the Dauphin a full pardon for the 
tnorder of Orleans ; but no sooner had Burgun^ 
dy left Paris with his forces , to quell an insur- 
rection in Flanders, than the Orleans party 
look arms in the capital , determined to revenge 
the foul murder. 

The number of the duke of Burgundy's 
enemies was rapidly augmented by the appear- 
ance of Yalentina, the widowed duchess of 
&ie victim ; she was ft^lowed by all her house- 
hold in deep mourning. Her premature death, 
supfMMed to be eaused by the dreadful fate of 
her husband, prevented her prosecuting her 
rerenge, and added to the execrations be- 
•towed on his assassins. 

The dnke of Bui^ndy was accused before 
the parliament of Paris; the pardon he had 
obtained from the dauphin v^as declared void, 
and the doom of treason was denounced againsf 
hini. Hai'dly had sentence- been pronounced 
when nevrs arrived that he was approaehing 
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Pai*is at the head of an army, breathiag d^ 

fiance against his enemies. 

The city of Paris , and the country of France 
ivere now divided into two violent factions, 
who distinguished themselves by badges to 
designate their parties. One wore red sashes, 
with the- cross of St. Andrew, and v/ere called 
Gabochins , from Caboche, a butcher, a distin- 
guished prtisan of the Burgundian party : The 
followers of Orleans wore white sashes with 
St. George's cross, and termed themselves 
Armagnacs, from the earl of that name, the 
father-in-law of the duke of Orleans. The 
Parisians took up arms as Gabochins; and a 
body of butchers were the most active in the 
cause of Burgundy. 

The Orleans party moved upon the capital 
and threatened Paris with a siege. But the duke 
of Burgundy threw himself into the city widi 
a body of troops , part of whom were English, 
with which nation the duke had made a 
league. These auxiliaries were cpmoianded hy 
the earl of Arundel, and conducted themselves 
witli such good discipline, that they were of 
great service to the cause they espoused. 
' The Orleans faction, who remarked this 
advantage of the opposite party,' made such 
advantageous offers to Henry IV. of England, 
that he was induced to send them assistance , 
and he accordingly dispi|tched to France ,18^*' 
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May 1412, a thousand men-at-arms, and three 
thousand archers ; and his younger son Tho- 
mas of Clarence , was to be appointed general 
of the auxiliary army. 

Amid these preparations , in which the 
horrors of foreign invasion were added to 
those of civil vfur, Charles YI. awakened from 
a long fit of stupor, and became sensible , as he 
sometimes was for intervals , to the distresses 
of his kingdom. His indignation was great at 
finding the Armagnac party far advanced in a 
treaty, the principal article of which was the 
introduction of an english army into France. 

. Greatly displeased therefore with tlie dukes 
of Berri and Bourbon, and others of the party, 
Charles, marched in person against them , and 
besieged the city of Bourges, which was one of 
their stiK>ng4iolds. The besieged made a despe-^ 
rate sally with the view of taking prisoners king 
Charles and his eldest son Louis. In this they 
were disappointed, and found themselves so 
hard pressed in their turn, that they were 
obliged to submit to •conditious dictated by tlie 
king, in ^ which both paities, Armagnaes, and 
Cabochins, were forced to renounce their 
leagues with the English. 

The English arrived in the mean time under 
the duke of Clarence , and were not easily dis^- 
missed. The Orleans party, by a large sum of 
ready money, and the promise of a much larger, 
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perwaded the en^sb prince to withdra'w, 
after having done oonsiderable damage t/b the 
counlry. 

Peace being thus apparently i^ established , 
there aeemed to he some chance of healing the 
bleeding wounds of France ; but tlie utter dis- 
regard of the ordinary bonds of faith between 
man and man, soon ^rew all jnto confuaoii. 
Thedaupliin, GhaHes, heir of the crown, now 
began to take a decided part , indc^pendant of 
his mother, the queen. He lated the duke ol 
Burgundy , and discovered , or perhaps pre- 
tended to discover, that he bad laid a plan 
for destroying the remaining branches of 
the house of Orleans. The informer was a 
certain Pierre des Essards, who h^ been 
a creature of the duke of Burgundy, He 
received oixlers from the dauphin to secure 
the Bastille , then considered as the citadel of 
P^r^. 

Burgundy c unteracted so effsctoally the 
scheme of the dauphin, that des Essards had no 
sooner possessed himsdf of the Bastille , than 
all Paris w^s in uproar. The mob , oomman<led 
by Gaboche the butcher, took arms , and des 
Essards, obliged to surrender the citadel, was 
seised and put to death. There were also killed 
some persons in high office about the dauphin's 
person , and the king with the dukes of Beni 
^nd Bourbon , was comjielled to g^ to the par^ 
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liatnent Avearing red hobds , the emblems of 
tbe Bargttndy party. 

Impatient ol mob-tyfaony, wfai<;h is of alt 
others tlie modt difficult to endure, the dauphin 
took raeasures fot recalling tlie Orleans party. 
Thcfy entered Paris, and Burgundy finding 
himself unable to mak^ a stand, retired to hU 
cn/m territories in i^laiMiers. 

The queen , thd dauphiti, and the loi^ds, who 
had thus obtained power, could not agre^ } so 
Isabella induced most of them to unite against 
the aulborhy of her son, whom she described 
as a giddy youth , unfit for power. Th« queen 
even broke into the dauphin's apartments , and 
seized upon four of his attendants whom she 
said were agents of the duke of Burgundy. The 
young prince was io highly offended at this 
personal insult, that he wrote to Bui^gundy, 
that he was prisoner in his own capital, and 
imrited him to come with his foiH^es and deliver 
faim. 

A slighter invitation would have brougfht the 
duke to Paris; and he instantly advanced at 
Hie head of a large force of his own vassals. 
CSharles howe\'er had resumed for a s^ort 
thne the reins of government , and he immeo- 
diately sent forth an edict, reproaching the 
duke with the itturder of Chileans. The dauphin 
wlio seema to have been fickle and uncertain , 
had by this time changed his party, and invited 
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the Orleans faction into the city; withscK strong 
a body of horse, that they were able to disarm 
the citizens. He also took from the Parisians 
the chains and barricades with which tbey 
were accustomed to block up their streets , and 
once more put it out of their power to disturb 
the public tranquillity. The duke of Burgundy 
advanced in the meantime towards the city, but 
finding the state of the capital unfavourable , 
and being deserted by the dauphin ,. he aban- 
doned his enterprise. 

The king, surrounded byftllthe princes of the 
blood-royal , except the lineage of Burgundy, 
marched into Aitois , (he territory of the duke, 
with the purpose to subdue it ; and Burgun 
dy , alarmed at finding himself deserted by his 
subjects, began to negotiate for a peace. It was 
concluded accordingly , and this time appeared 
to possess a fair chance of being permanent. 

But it was not long the pleasure of Heaven 
to protect the state of foreign peace, which 
France had enjoyed during her domestic divi- 
sions. Henry lY. of England, an unpopular 
king, could not, owing to disturbances at 
home , profit by the disunion of the French. 
But that english king had just died, and was 
succeeded by his son the celebrated Henri Y. , 
a young hero beloved by the nation , and who 
breathed nothing but invasion and eonquest 
against his neighbours. 
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In 1415 he landed in Normandy and took 
Harfleur : the siege of which cost him so many 
men that he was obliged to retire before the 
French who followed him. The fiaglish re^ 
treated towards Calais, closely pursued by the 
French nnder the constable d'Albret. Henry 
at last arriving at a favourable position, made a 
halt, and the french commander attacked him 
furiously, though the nature of the ground 
prevented him from availing himself of hi^ 
immense superiority in forces. The English 
fought desperately , and , taking advantage of 
the blunders of the enemy's commanders, 
gained as brilliant a victory as at Cressy, 
though Gg^ting against an army of four times 
their own number. 

The loss of the French at this battle , which 
took place near Azincourt, was seven princes, 
the constable, and eight thousand privates kill- 
ed : the dukes of Orleans, and Bourbon, many 
nobles and others made prisonei*s. 

Henry however agreed to a truce and retired ; 
but France , though delivered from a power- 
fol foreign enemy ^ was still a prey to civil 
discord. The count d'Armagnac had obtained 
the post of constable : he united his forces 
witli the Dauphin. The queen , on her side , 
united with the duke of Burgundy , and each 
of tliese two parties pretended to govern the 
nation ; the Dauphin holding a parliament at 
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Poictien, and Uie queen takiog the title of 
regent, and assembling a parliament at Trojes. 
After some time an interview was proposed 
between the Dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, to procure a reconciliation. They met 
on the bridge of Montereau, and during the in- 
terview Burgundy was assassinated by one of 
the Dauphin's people. Tliis set all in flames 
again ; tlie queen united with the young duke 
of Burgundy, and during these commotions, 
the English having profited hy the divided 
state of the country, and taken Bouenand Pon- 
toise, now marched to join the queen at Troyes. 

Soon after his arrival , a treaty was conclu- 
ded, by which Henry obtained in marriage 
the french princess Catherine. He was also 
declared regent of France and heir to the ci*own ; 
the Dauphin having been declared an enemy 
to the state. 

Henry soon after made his triumphal entry 
into the french capital : he did not however 
live long to enjoy his honours i on his death 
bed he named his eldest brother, the duke 
of Bedford , regent of France. Th^ unfortunate 
Charles survived him but two months. None 
of his family were seen at his funeriilf but the 
spectators shewed their sympathy by sheddiiig 
abundance of tears. 
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TALE XXX. 



HBI6N OF CHABLBS VII. (1422}< 
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Pabis, and indeed three fourths of France , 
was at this time under the dominion of the 
English. The Dauphin had retired beyond the 
river Loire and taken the title of Charles YII. ; 
but he thought more of his pleasures than of his 
kingdom. Fortunately for Charles a mtsunder* 
standing between the duke of Burgundy and 
the English prevented the latter from increasing 
their power z in addition to which tliey re- 
ceived a severe check from a very extraordinary 
circumstance. 

The duke of Bedford was besieging Orleans, 
when suddenly a young country-girl in Lor- 
raine , named Joan of Arc , declared that she 
had had several visions, and that she was ex- 
toited by divine inspiration to drive the En- 
glish from Orleans, and to conduct Charles 
safely to Rbeims where he should be ccowned. 

She was interrogated ; and her answers inspi** 
red such confidence that the command of the 
place was given to her. She appeared at the 
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head of tiie troops in a brilliant unifonn , and 
rommnnicated sach enthusiasm thatthey fought 
with irresistible braTery , and soon forced the En- 
glish to abandon the siege. She then conducted 
Charles to Rheims , a distance of about eighty 
leagues through a country in possession of the 
enemy, whose panic was equal to the enthu- 
siasm of the French ; the latter convinced that 
they were defended by Heaven, and the former 
that they were attacked by Hdl. 

The Dauphin being crowned as Charles VU. , 
the maid of Orleans ( as she was then called ) 
said she had accomplished her mission , and 
requested leave to retire. She was however 
detained ; but her enthusiastic confidence had 
vanished, and with it her good fortune. She 
was wounded and taken prisoner, at Com- 
piegne, by the duke of Burgundy ; he delivered 
her to the English , who , io their eternal dis- 
grace , burnt her at Rouen as a witch. 

This execrable cruelty, and the general haugh- 
tiness of the duke of Bedford, so disgusted 
the duke of Burgundy (Philip the Good ) that 
he abandoned the English. The Dauphin awoke 
from his reverie , and , with the assistance of 
his able generals, the constable Richemont and 
Dunois 9 a natural child of the duke of Or- 
leans, took town after town till nothing was 
left but Calais , in possession of the enemy. 
The latter years of Charles' reign might have 
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beea happy had they not heen emhittered by 
the indocility of his son Louis ( afterwards 
Louis XI. ) whose bad conduct, it is said, has- 
tened the death of his father which happened 
inl461. 

TALE XXXL 

HEI6H OF LOUIS XI. (1461). 

Louis, the son of Charles VII., succeeded his 
father, and is said to have possessed all the 
qualities that can render a man , and parti- 
cularly a monarch , detestable. Cruel , super- 
stitious and hypocritical, his policy was found- 
ed on oppression and deceit. He was very 
jealous of the nobles, and continually occupied 
in diminishing their power ; the consequence 
was a league formed against him , at the head 
of which were Charles, son of Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy ; the dukes of Berri, Bour- 
bon , and Bretagne. Charles of Burgundy was 
from his impetuous courage called the Bold. 

A battle was fought between the leaguers 
and the king^s forces, in which the latter were 
so roughly handled that Louis thought fit to 
make a peace ; but it was only for the purpose 
of gaining time to circumvent his adversaries. 
He secretly endeavoured to excite a rebellion 
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against Charles the Bold among his subjects 
the Liegeois, and, to lull. him into a deceitful 
security , Louis had an interview vrith him at 
the strong town of P^ronne. The insurrection 
broke out at Liege sooner than he intended , 
and Charles, having learned that the perfi- 
dious king was at the bottom of it , kept him 
- prisoner , and dragged him in his suite against 
the revolted Liegeois, where he had the morti- 
fication of seeing the duke conquer the rebels , 
reduce the town to ashes , and massacre the 
greatest part of the insurgents. 
. The duplicity of Louis , and the impetuosity 
of Charles , caused. continual wars , notwith- 
standing the frequent treaties between them. 
It was on one of those occasions that the Bur- 
gundians laid siege to Beauvais , where , the 
garrison being weak , the town was in great 
danger. Suddenly however the women rose in 
a mass headed by the celebrated JBAnns Ha- 
OBBTTE , and soon compelled the besiegers to 
retire. To commemorate their bravery , tbere 
is a procession every year, at Beauvais, in which 
the women take the lead. 

You may easily imagine that such a man as 
Louis could have very few friends : he was sur- 
rounded by creatures of the worst description, 
who only attached themselves to him because 
they thus found opportunities of exercising 
and satisfying their brutal passions. Lord Byron 
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says , in speaking of Giaf&r in the Brids of 
Abydos : 

'' Sack still to guilt just Alia sends, 

*^ Slaves, tools, accoDiplices ; no iriends. * 

Among the instniments of his tyranny and 
cruelty ivas one , who rendered himself very 
conspicuous by his promptitude in executing 
the cruel orders of Louis , and by his ingenuity 
in inventing new modes of punishment. This 
was Tristan I'Hermite the grand prevost. There 
was also a very bad man , named La Balue , 
whom the king had raised, for his vile services, 
to the rank of cardinal. Like most bad men he 
was incapable of fidelity to any one. Louis dis- 
covered that he had Itetrayed some of his se- 
crets; he therefore had him thrust into an 
iron cage in a dungeon, where he dragged on 
a miserable life during eleven years. You must 
remark that it was La Balue himself who had 
recommended to Louis this barbarous kind of 
imprisonment for his captives. 

The crimes of Louis XI. had caused him so 
many enemies, and rendered him so suspicious 
that he did not think himself safe at Paris : 
he therefore retired to the castle of Plessis-ies- 
Tours , on the banks of the Loire. The castle 
was soon fortified in the strongest manner, 
and in the avenues leading to it were gins, 
traps , pitfalls and other machines to destroy 
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the un^rary who should approach too near 
the fearful monarch. Among other acrts of 
cruelty , Louis put to death the duke of Ne- 
mours y and it is said obliged the duke^s two 
sons to witness the execution ; after which they 
vrere confined in iron cages where , after suf- 
fering many cruelties^ one of them died , but 
the other outlived the harbarous king, and 
was liberated. Louis was even jealous of his 
son the Dauphin, and caused him to be bi-onght 
up in retirement, refusing him a suitable edu- 
cation. Being asked if he should not learn la- 
tin , he replied , '' All the latin necessary for 
him to know is the phrase : Qui nescit dissi- 
mularCf nescit regnare, ^ 

Charles the Bold , whose ambition and te- 
merity equalled the cautious cruelty of Louis, 
at length fell a victim to those passions. He 
already possessed Burgundy , Artois , Flanders 
and the greater part of Holland ; but being de- 
sirous to obtain more extensive dominion, he 
marched against the Swiss and was beaten by 
them at the battle of Granson. His baggage and 
ecpiipage fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
it is said that the Swiss were so %norant of 
luxury , that his silver plate was sold as old 
pewter ; and a very valuable diamond passed 
from hand to hand for the value of a florin. 
Charles was soon after beaten and slain at Nan- 
cy , and having no male heir , I#ouik seized the 
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duchy of Burgundy and united it to the crown. 

England being still divided by the factions 
oiihe white and red roses, (the houses of York 
and Lancaster ) was prevented from doing any 
thing very important on the continent. The 
duke of Burgundy however excited Edward IV. 
to make a descent in France and reclaim 
Guienne and Normandy. Louis, by negocia^ 
tton and by great sums of money distributed 
among the english ministers, bought a truce of 
seven years. It was by means of large distribu- 
tions of money that Louis maintained his po- 
licy , and consequently he was obliged to in- 
crease the taxes considerably ; but he told the 
French that he took their money to spare their 
blood. 

Notwithstanding the bad qualities of this 
king , France is indebted to him for some use- 
ful establishments. The post for letters was 
instituted in his reign ; he encouraged print- 
ing which then began to be generally known, 
and he placed the monarchy of France on a 
firmer base than it had yet been. 

As he advanced in age he became more su- 
perstitious and mistrustful : at length bodily 
indisposition, added to mental disorders, carried 
him to the grave in 1483 at the age of 60. 
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TALE XXXI I. 

REIGN OF CHARLES YIII. (Ii83). 

At the death of Louis XI. the Dauphia was 
hvLt thirteen years old ; his eldest sister, Anne 
duchess of Beaujeu, was therefore appointed re- 
gent during his minority. This caused a civil 
war ; for the duke of Orleans aspired to the go- 
vernment ; but unsuccessful in his intrigues, he 
united with the duke of Bretagne in open re- 
volt ; a battle was fought between the king's 
troops and those of Orleans near St. Aubin ; 
the duke was defeated and taken prisoner. He 
remained in captivity during three years, v/hen 
the king, having attained the age of governing, 
liberated him without further punishment. 

The duke of Bretagne dying without male 
heir, his daughter Anne succeeded to the du- 
chy. There was a mutual attachment between 
tlie duchess Ann and the duke of Orleans ;. 
but in ordet to unite Bretagne to the crown, a 
marriage was proposed between her and Char-^ 
les yill. , and she became , against her will ,, 
queen of France. 

Margaret of Austria , daughter of Maximilian^ 
had been betrothed to Charles, and was even 
brought up at the court of France : the in- 
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tended uoioa was broken off, and her father 
took arms to reveu^e the insult; being how 
ever badly supported he gained no advantage. 
Charles however having been persuaded to 
enforce some pretended claims upon Naples, 
restored to Maximilian the free county of Ar- 
tois which Louis XI. had seized , and thus got 
rid (^ this adversary. 

Charles then marched against Naples , and 
though his army was inconsiderable , their 
bravery spread terror among the Italians, and 
the city was soon in the possession of the 
French. The monarch however, instead of pro- 
fiting by his good fortune, and taking mea- 
sures to secure hi& conquest, abandoned him- 
self to pleasure , leaving, his afl&irs to meli 
who were incapable of conducting them. His 
enemies took advantage of his negligence. They 
raised forces on every side, and Charles found 
his situation becoming so critical that he re^ 
solved to return to France : he therefore com- 
menced his retreat with the remains of his 
army, except a smaU garrison of about fear 
thousand men. 

The enemy were determined to cut off his 
retreat, and, having^ collected an army of about 
thirty thousand men , prepared to attack the 
French, whose numbers were reduced to seven 
or eight thousand. This battle took place at 
Fornoue , and notwithstanding the numerical 
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inferiority of Charles' troops , their bravery ob- 
tained them, in less than an hour, so com- 
plete a victory, that they were enabled to con- 
tinue their march in safety. 

The weak garrison that had been left at Na- 
ples could not long resist the superior forces 
by which they were attacked , and they were 
at length driven out of Italy by Gonzalve de 
Gordoue , a celebrated Spanish general of that 
time. 

Charles did not long survive his defeat in 
Italy. He died in the prime of life , and all his 
children having died before him , he was suc- 
ceeded by Louis , the duke of Orleans. 

Charles YIII. bore an excellent character, 
and was therefore much regretted by the na- 
tion. Some very important events happened 
about this time. The mariner's, compass was 
invented , and by its aid several foreign disco- 
veries were made ; the most important of which 
was that of America, by Christopher Columbus, 
a Genoese. — Spain , which was divided into 
numerous petty states, perpetually at war witli 
each other , now became a powei^ul kingdom 
by the manuage of Isabella of Castile with Fer- 
dinand of Arragon. Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks under Mahomet II. , which over- 
threw the greek empire. 
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TALE XXXIII. 

« 
BEIGN OF LOUIS XII. (1498}. 

Whbr the dake of Orleans came to the throne 
his former enemies feared the effects of his 
resentment ; but he calmed llieir apprehen- 
sions by saying, ** The king of France does not 
** revenge the injuries of the duke of Or^ 
" leans. " 

. The queen dowager Ann , ividow of Char- 
les ym. , expressed a desire to retire to her 
own country , not wishing to see the throne 
of her late husband occupied by another ; but 
Louis, having obtained a divorce from his first 
wife, offered his hand to Ann. She accepted, 
and thus became the wife qf her first lover , 
and a se<fond time queen of France. 

Louis , like his predecessor , cast ambitious 
eyes towards Italy, and shortly entered it at 
the head of a numerous army. He obtained 
some important victories, taking Milan and 
Genoa. Louis then turned his attention to 
Naples, and offered to divide it with Ferdi* 
nand of Spain ; the latter accepted the propo- 
sition , though the king of Naples was a rela- 
tion. Gonzalve de Cordon e marched towards 
Naples with an army under pretence of assist- 
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ing the Neapolitans ; but he soon joined the 
French and hastened its fall. The king sought 
an asylum in France , where he lived in a re- 
tired manner. 

It was in these wars that the celebrated 
Bayard rendered himself so conspicuous as to 
acquire the title of ihe knight without fear 
or reproach. 

The5paniardi,after having assisted the French 
in the capture of Naples , quarrelled with them 
about the division of it ; some battles ensued, in 
one of which the duke of Nemours lost his life, 
and Spain obtained entire possession of Na|^es. 

About this time the Venetians , having ac- 
quired great wealtli by their perserering com* 
tnerce, began to think of enlarging their terri- 
tories by conquest. They invaded several neigh- 
bouring places, and even took some towns 
belonging to the ecclesiastical government of 
Rome ; but an alliance was soon formed against 
them ^ and they lost what they had conquered, 
and, if the allies had been faithful to each other, 
Venice herself^ would haye-iiadten a victim to 
their vengeance. A severe battle was fought 
near Agnadel, during which some of the officers 
represented to Louis that there was great dan- 
fgec 'f he immediately exclaimed ^* Let those who 
fear plaee themselvesbehindme." Notwithstand- 
ing the bravery of the french army , the du- 
plicity of some of the allies obliged them to 
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retire iato France, after having wasted immense 
treasures , and shed torrents of hlood, 

Louis was obliged to use the greatest economy 
in order to repair his finances ; and among other 
retrenchments he either discontinued paying, or 
talked of diminishing the subsidies granted to 
the Swiss. That people took arms agaiiist the 
French. They entered France on one side, 
while Henry YIII. of England invaded it on 
another. The French were beaten at the battle 
of Guinegate , and the English , following up 
their victory, soon took Terouenne and Tour- 
nay. The Swiss were not idle on their side ; 
they besieged Dijon , and would have taken it 
had not the governor of Burgundy granted 
their demands, and thus persuaded them to 
retire. Louis soon after made peace with the 
English by paying, it is said, a million of gold 
crowns ; and to establish a better understand- 
ing between the two nations, he married a sister 
of Henry YHI., but died the succeeding year. 

He bore a very good character and was much 
esteemed by the nation , being always occu- 
pied in endeavouring to lighten the burthen 
of his subjects. His courtiers frequently blamed 
his ngid domestic economy; but he replied : 
/ would rather hear you blame my economy > 
than see my people weep on account of my 
prodigality. He was a great admirer of the 
9its ttnd liberally rewarded merit. 
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It is said that he always had two lists by 
him , one , of places or pensions that he could 
grant , and the other, of men whose merit de- 
served recompense. He thus obtained the title 
of the Father of his people, 

TALE XXXIV. 

REIGV OF FRAMCIS I. (1515). 

Francis I., count of Angouleme, who suc- 
ceeded Louis Xn., was young, animated and 
brave ; and like most young men in power , 
he possessed more ambition than prudence. 
Like his predecessors he aimed at the conquest 
of Italy, or at least of a considerable part of it. 
He therefore assembled a numerous army, and 
the finances not being, at that time, very 
flourishing , considerable sums of money were 
obtained by the sale of places under govern- 
ment. 

Francis advanced with his army towards Italy, 
but when he arrived at the passes of the Alps 
he found a formidable force of Swiss pre- 
pared to oppose his passage. 

A dreadful battle took place , which lasted 
two days and one night ; it was so sanguinary, 
and so hotly contested, that it has been called 
the battle of the giants , and also the battle of 
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Marignan, because it was fought near that town. 
Xhe Swiss were beaten , and the French en> 
tered Italy without further opposition , making 
several conquests. 

Fortune however turned against them ; the 
brave Bayard was killed <at the battle of Rebec i 
the French were discouraged , and their ene- 
mies became proportionably animated. The con- 
sequence was that place after place was lost, 
till Francis , seeing the desperate situation of 
bis ti*oops , resolved to make a powerful effort 
to repair his losses beyond the Alps. He hasti- 
ly raises an army, places himself at the head 
of ity rushes into Italy, and obtains some ad-^ 
vantages : the forces of Charles T., then king 
of Spain , were assembled near Pa via to ari*est 
the progress of the French. Francis attacked 
them with impetuosity, thinking to obtain an 
easy victory over the Spaniards ; his army wa» 
however defeated siad cut to pieces, and he 
himself wounded and taken prisoner. Franci» 
immediately wrote to his mother, the duchess^ 
of Angouleme, commencing his letter by those 
memorable words," Tout est perdu fors Vhon- 



neur," 



Charles Y . offered the king of France his \i- 
berty on condition of receiving for himself 
the dukedom of Burgundy ; that Provence and 
Dauphiny should be ceded to the duke of Bour- 
bon with the title of kingdom , and that the pro-> 
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vinces formerly possessed bj the English should 
be restored to Hearj YIII., king of that natioiK 
Francis declared that he would die in prison 
rather than submit to such a degradation , ad- 
ding that if he could be base enough , his people 
would never permit the kingdom to be so dis- 
. membered. 

After some time he began to reflect, and 
soon persuaded himself that, though he should 
enter into the engagements required by Charles, 
it might be possible, when he was once at liber- 
ty, to avoid fulfilling them ; he therefore signed 
a humiliating treaty called the treaty of Madrid, 
and his two eldest sons were given as hostages 
for the execution of it. 

Francis had scarcely returned tfi^iis kingdom 
when he declared it would be impossiUe for 
him to execute the treaty of Madrid , complain* 
ed of the ill treatment he had received in Spain^ 
and finished by offering a ransom for his sons. 
Charles Y. insisted on the execution of the 
treaty; Francis refused, and, with the assist- 
ance of England , began another campaign in 
Italy. The french arms were again unsuoeessfol, 
and Francis was compelled to sign a treaty 
made at Cambray, abandoning all pretensions 
on Italy, ceding Artois and all claims to the 
government of Flanders , and agreieiBg to pay 
to Charles V. two millions of gold crowns as a 
rangom for his sons. 
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Sbme time after this, the emperor Charles Y . , 
exalted by his saccesses , determined to invade 
France. 

He advanced , at the head of fifty thousand 
men, towards Provence, which had been trusted 
to the marquis of Salnces, who, instead of de- 
fending the country, traitorously abandoned 
it to the enemy, and tlie south of France was 
inundated by the imperial troops.. By the pru- 
dent conduct of the marsball Anne de Mont- 
morency the invading army was reduced to 
great distress. He caused all provisions in the 
towns and villages near the seat of war to be 
carried olBf; this soon produced the desired 
effect ; the army of Charles V., attacked by fa- 
mine and disease, was compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat , not daring to risk a battle 
with Montmorency who waited for them in a 
strong entrenchment before Avignon. 

In this manner passed several years of the 
reign of Francis the First, sometimes invading 
the territories of his neighbours , and at others 
obliged to defend his owii against their incur- 
sions. Towards the end of his reign, France was 
invaded by the united forces of Charles V. and 
Henry Vlll. , and , if the campaign had been 
well conducted , the consequences might have 
been fatal to the French ; but the two armies 
seemed more occupied in taking places for 
themselves than in uniting their strength to 
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march against the capital. Thus the summer 
was lost , and Charles , not wishing to expose 
his troops to the rigours of a wintei: campaign , 
concluded a peace without consulting Hen- 
ry Yin. , who soon afler made a trea^ , and 
left France , retaining, of all his conquests, only 
Boulogne , which he engaged to restore in eight 
years for the sum of 800,000 gold crowns. 

I must not forget, as we are speaking of 
Henry VIH. , to tell you of a celebrated inter- 
view that took place between him and Francis 
in the early part of the french king's reign. 
They met in a field near Calais , and such was 
the magnificence of the tents and temporary 
palaces erected for the occasion , that the spot 
acquired the name of the field of Golden Cloth. 
The nobles of the two courts vied with each 
other in magnificence , and it is said that many 
of them ruined themselves to eclipse their ri-. 
Tals. The two kings passed a month in pleasures 
of all kinds, and then separated with declara-^ 
tions of mutual esteem, as sincere assuchdeck^* 
rations generally are. About the year 1539, du- 
ring a truce between Charles V. and Francis , 
there was a revolt at Ghent,, and Charles asked 
permission to pass through France to go and 
attack the rebels : it was readily granted, and 
he was honourably received at Paris. On this 
occasion the buffoon, or fool at the french court 
appeared before the king with an enormous 
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book under his arm , and when Francis asked 
what he was going to do with it, he answered, 
** It is to inscribe the names of those who are 
greater fools than I am , and I have just written 
that of the emperor Charles." ** Why so? " 
said the king. *' For exposing himself to the 
power of his greatest rival, " replied Triboulet 
(the buffoon). '* But suppose I let him pass free- 
ly? "" O, said the fool , I shall then efface his 
name and inscribe that of Francis I. " Charles 
however passed on unmolested. 

Some time after that, the emperor having 
considerably augmented his dominions, Fran- 
cis found him too dangerous a rival , and re- 
solved to restore the balance of power : h» 
therefore began to league with several euro- 
pean monarchs ; but death put an end to bia 
projects. He paid the debt of nature in 1547 
at the age of 52. 

In this reign the royal printing office was age 
established , the Louvre was commenced , and 
public acts were ordered to be written in french. 

TALE XXXV. 

RBIGR or HENRY II. (1547). 

Henry , the second of that name, son of Fran- 
cis I., succeeded his father on the throne of 
France : his reign was much disturbed by the 
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rapid apt^adiiig of a differmice in religious 
opinions. A n^an named Mabtin Lutiibb had 
already preached with ^at effect in G>er«- 
roanj, against the supremacy of the Pope, as 
liead of the christian church. He denounced 
also some other doctrines and ceremonies oi 
the catholic religion, and obtained great num^ 
ber^ of disciples.. A few years ^fter there ^p- 
peared in France a^ monk named Calvin, who 
preached nearly ^he same doctrine as L<uther, 
adding that it was idolati^ous and profane to 
address prayers and invocations to the images 
in the churches. Calvin made also numerous 
proselytes , and the two sects having united in 
protesting against an order of a general coun- 
cil of bishops , calling upon them to renounce 
their errors and return to the romish church ; 
having prat^stedy I say, publicly against this 
order, they acquired the general title of Pro- 
testants. 

Before the accession of Henry U., this sect 
had become very num^ous in France ; many 
noble families had adopted its opinions, and 
among them was the brave admiral de Coligny, 
nephew of Anne de Montmoi^ncy, who thus 
rendered himself obnoxious to several nobles , 
and particularly so to the duke de Guise, who, 
having acquired great influepce at court, exci- 
^d a persecution against the Pi*otestants which 
cost n^ny of them th^r lives. 
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The war between the emperor and the 
French still. Gontinned to spread its devasta*- 
tions, and to swallow up immense snms ob- 
tained with difficulty from the people, who 
were tired of exhausting their riches and 
shedding their blood to no purpose. — At 
length, both nations being dedrous of vepose; 
a truce for five years was concluded , by which i 

the two monarehs were to retain their respect- * , 

ive conquests. 

Charles Y. now growing old became tired 
of the fatigues and aniieties of gpyernment; he 
therefore formally abdicated in favour of his 
son Philip II. , yrho did not however take the 
title of emperor, because the empire was divided 
intp two branches, viz . the imperial branch of 
Austria , and the kingdom of Spain. Charles 
then retired to a monastery in Estramadura 
where, in 1^58, he ended his days, far from the 
noise and intrigues of court. 

Soon after this the duke de Gnise was re- 
called from a fruitless campaign against Na* 
pies , to undertake one that promi^d more 
glory. 

You know that the EUigliah had possessed Ca- 
lais during a long time (mcore than two centu- 
ries), and they thought themselves so secure that 
they became imprudently negligent. Not fear- 
ing to be attacked in the winter, they used to 
withdraw the greater part of the garrison at 
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the end of autumn. The duke of Guise profited 
by this want of caution ; he put himself at the 
head of an army , and without marching so 
directly towards Calais as to excite suspicion , 
approached near enough to attack it before 
sufficient preparations could be made for its 
defence , and it fell again into the hands of 
the French, its natural owners. This loss took 
such an effect on Mai*y queen of England, 
that she said the name of Calais would be found 
on her heaii: after her death. 

All parties began to wish for peace , and a 
treaty was concluded in 1569. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry VIII . , had j ust succeeded her 
sister Mary on the throne of England; she 
agreed to the treaty, leaving Calais to the 
French , on condition of restoring it in eight 
years, or of paying her five hundred thousand 
crowns. To strengthen the bonds of peace be- 
tween France and Spain, a double marriage 
took place; Philip 11. married the eldest 
daughter of Henry EL. , and the duke of Savoy 
became the husband of Henry's sister. 

To celebrate these marriages public rejoicings 
were given , and among the rest was a royal 
tournament in which the king, tilting with a 
knijght named Montgomery, received a wound 
in the eye which caused his death a few days 
after. 

Towards the end of this reign the number 
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of Protestants increased considerably, not- 
v^ithstanding the persecutions to which they 
were continually exposed. 

TALE XXXVI. 

SHOKT BKI6N Of FRANCIS II. (1559). 

Henry II. left three sons, the eldest of whom, 
then only sixteen , ascended the throne with 
the title of Francis the Second ; hut his mo- 
ther Catherine de Medicis, a very ambitious 
and deceitful woman, governed the kingdom 
in his name , with the assistance of the 
Guises. 

Mary Stuart^ whose misfortunes have render- 
ed her so celebrated, had been educated in 
France ; she was at this time young and beau- 
tiful, and became the wife of Francis II. and 
queen of France This r^ign, though very 
short, was a very stormy one; the protestants 
became daily more and more powerful, and 
the zeal with which they were opposed seem- 
ed to increase their ardor, and even to excite 
them to revenge the persecutions to which 
they were exposed. Admiral de Goligny and 
his brothers, nephews of Montmorency, who 
were at the head of the Protestants, thus 
rendered tliemselves particularly obnoxious to 

18 
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the powerful Guises, who were among the 
most zealous of their persecutors. 

The dissenters at last finding themselves 
powerful, and having the support of Antoine 
de Bourbon and the prince of Conde, begaa to 
think of revenging themselves on the Guises. 
A plot was formed for that purpose at Amboise , 
where the court then resided; it failed how- 
ever in consequence of being betrayed by one 
of the party, and great numbers of the Protes- 
tants were put to death. The prince of Conde 
was imprisoned, but no direct proofs appearing 
against him he was liberated. 

No sooner was he free than he publicly de- 
clared himself a protestant. He was soon ac- 
cused of a new conspiracy, judged and con- 
demned to death , and his brother, the king of 
Navarre , strictly guarded. The Guises were on 
the point of triumphing when the death of the 
king at the age of 17 and some months, put an 
end to their power. 

Mary Stuaii:, the widow of Francis, returned 
to Scotland where new misfortunes awaited her, 

TALE XXXVII. 

E1Z1GN OF CBAUKS IX. (1^0). 

Charlbs IX. eldest brother of Francis II., was 
but ten years old when he succeeded him on 
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the throne » Though the commenoeineiit of this 
reign appeared auspicious, it hecame one of 
the most stormy and sanguinai^ that France 
had known. 

To give an appearance of mercy and tolera*- 
tion, Conde was pardoned , the king of Navarre 
named lieutenant general of the kingdom, and 
Montmorency^ who had heen long in disgrace^ 
was restored to honour. A very amiahle and 
clever man, Michsl dk LHOSPrrAL, was named 
chancellor, or keeper of the seals. By his per- 
severance it is said the kingdom was saved 
from the estahlishment of the Inquisition, pro- 
posed hy the cardinal of Lorraine. It was for- 
bidden, on pain of death, to do violence to any 
one on account of his religious opinions ; tran- 
quillity began to show itself, but was again 
disturbed by an unforeseen event. 

The duke of Guise was passing through 
Vassy in Champagae , where some protesUnts 
were assembled to hear a sermon in a barn ; 
some of the duke's people insulted them , and 
Guise endeavouring to appease the tumult 
was wounded by a stone. His attendants im- 
mediately fell on the people without mercy, 
and, it is said, massacred sixty of them. This 
event exasperated both parties , and they 
commenced their attacks in different parts of 
the kingd(Mn. The prince de Cond^ put him- 
self at the head of one party ; the king of Na* 
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varre oommanded another, and a <avil war 
commenced , in which , to the disgrace of all 
parties , the noble sentiment of patriotism was 
sacrificed to fanatic persecution under pretext 
of supporting that mild^ consoling religion, 
one of whose principles commands us not to 
shed each other's blood. 

Gonde took Orleans , Bouen , and several 
other towns : he delivered Havre to the English 
in order to obtain assistance from them. The 
king of Navarre attacked and took Rouen , but 
in the assault he received a mortal wound. The 
duke of Guise besieged Orleans, and had made 
himself master of its suburbs when he was 
killed by one of the adverse party. 

In this state of things another attempt at pa- 
cification took place ; some concessions were 
made to the protestants ; they were allowed the 
public exercise of their worship, and dui*ing 
this calm a sense of patriotism appeared to 
revive. France blushed to see the English in 
possession of one of her most Important ports , 
and Elizabeth having refused to give it up, 
except on a restitution of Calais, it was taken 
by force , and peace concluiled between the 
two countries. 

Another civil war broke out between the 
Protestants and the Catholics ; a sevei^ battle 
waiB fought near Si. Denis, where the constable 
Montmorency was killed at the age of 80. A 
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deceitful peace followed this, which in less than 
six months was succeeded by a third civil war. 
' Several battles were fought, and the Protes- 
tants, having gained some advantages, though 
they paid dearly for them, by the loss of Conde 
who was killed at Jarnac , obtained , by the 
treaty of St. Gei^main, the liberty of conscience 
and eligibility to public employ. This acquisv^ 
tion of power rendered them the mere obnox- 
ious, and the more hateful to their adversaries^ 
and 'caused an explosion fatal to many thou- 
sands of them. 

A manage was opw proposed between Mar- 
garet , the kings's sister , and Henry , the 
young king of Navarre : this attracted thai 
principal nobility of Franee to the capilal^ 
and as party hatred seemed a little calmed , 
Coligny and the young Conde went to witness 
the celebration of the festivals. Coligny ,-as he 
was returning home one night (the 22°<^ of Au-:- 
gust 1572) was fired at and wounded by an 
assassin. The king paid him a visit of oendo* 
lence and promised to punish the assassin. 

This however was but the commencement of 
the dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew; for 
in the night of the 24^'' , the great bell of 
the church of St. Germain I'Auxerrois gave 
the preconcerted signal of attack; the duke 
of Guise , at the head of an armed band, went 
to the house of Coligny ; he rose from his bed, 
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went, unarmed, ta meet them, and was iai' 
mediately assassinated ; his body was then 
thrown from the window and dragged about 
the streets by the infatuated populace , whose 
sanguinary rage knew no bounds ; they en- 
tered the houses of all who were even sus- 
peeled of protestantism ; neither age nor sex 
was spared; houses and streets were inun- 
dated with blood , and the water of the Seine 
was polluted by the immense numbers of dead 
' bodies thrown into it. The massacre was not 
confined to the capital; the provinces were 
also witnesses of its horrible scenes; though 
one governor has acquired immortal honour 
by replying to the murderous orders of the 
courts" Your majesty has many good soldiers 
and faithful subjects here, but I should in vain 
seek an assassin*.'* 

To give a colour of justice, or rather to offer 
some excuse for this horrid butchery, it was 
given out at court that a conspiracy against 
the royal family had been discovered, and was 
to have been executed that very night. It is 
said, though it is hardly credible , that during 
this scene of carnage the king stood at one 
of the windows of the Louvre , armed with an 
arcpiebuss, and amused himself by firing at the 
fugitives. Charles IX. did not long survive this 

* Ttie -viscount d^Orthef commandant of Bayonne. 
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event; he died in 1574, at the early age of 
twenty four. 

The court during this reign is said to have 
been extremely corrupt in consequence of the 
bad disposition of Catherine of Medicis, and the 
unprincipled Italians she kept about her. 

Till now, the beginning of the year dated 
from Easter ; but as that is a moveable feast, it 
was thought better to commence on the first of 
January , which was done by a proclama,tion. 



TALE XXXVIII. 

KBIOM OF HBRRY UI. THB LBAGUS (1574). 

Hbmrt the third , son of Henry the second , 
was duke of Anjou -, he had been called by the 
P<^s to reign over them ; but on the death of 
his brother, preferring the crown of France, be 
secretly left Poland , hastened to Paris , and as- 
cended the throne with the title of Henry HI. 

The character of this prince was ill calculated 
to calm the dissensions and jealousies which 
had so long agitated the kingdom. His morals 
were depraved, and, instead of seriously oc- 
cupying his mind with the welfare of the na- 
tion , he abandoned himself to his pleasures 
amidst the most licentious young men of the 
age y following their advice and governing by 
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their caprice. The conseqaence was a confede- 
ration against such a government , by the ca- 
tholics on one side, who were jealons of the 
inlluenceof the duke of Guise, and Catherine 
of Medicis ; and on the other side , the Pro- 
testants availed themselves of these divisions 
and demanded more security and greater 
indulgence than they yet enjoyed. The king 
of Navarre (afterwards Henry the fourth) 
soon perceived that he was an object of sus- 
picion at the court ; he quitted Paris and 
joined the protestant parly, which in this 
critical moment was reinforced by an army 
from Germany. This rendered them so for- 
midable that they soon obtained very favour- 
able articles; and the Germans received a 
considerable sum of money on quitting France. 
As the Protestants obtained indulgence , so 
the hatred of their adversaries increased , and 
finding the monarch more attentive to his plea- 
sures than to their interest , they formed an 
association called the Leagdr. The duke of 
Guise was about to be named chief of this 
party ; its aim was to overthrow the Protestants, 
and the members engaged themselves, to exe- 
cute their project by law, or by arms, without 
favourjfco any person whatever ; declaring at the 
same time that every one who refused to join 
the association was a traitor to his country, 
and merited no protection. The party becom- 
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ing everjF" day more formidable ^ and Guise 
being suspected of ambitious views , the king 
began to apprehend danger; be therefore con- 
voked the States general at Blois , and viras 
soon convinced, by the propositions there 
made , that his fears were not groundless. He 
therefore declared himself sole chief of the 
League, much to the disappointment of the am? 
i>itious Guise, who took all possible means of 
exciting hatred, both against the king, and 
Henry of Navarre; denouncing the latter as 
a propagator and ^pporter df heresy; and 
the former as an encourager of heretics. 

The ambitious Guise, not wishing to de- 
clare himself openly against the king, persuaded 
the old cardinal de Bourbon,uncle of Henry lY., 
to place himself at the head of the League. He 
shortly did so, publishing a manifesto contaiur- 
ing his own name as chief; and those of the Pope^ 
the emperor, the king of Spain and a number 
of catholic princes as his supporters. Henry HI. 
now found himself obliged to pursue the Pro- 
testants with more vigour than ever; they were 
ordered either to abjure their heresy , or to quit 
the kingdom in fifteen days. 

The king of Navarre , on his side , published 
a proclamation threatening to retort on the 
catholics whatever treatment they should in- 
flict on the Protestants. The country is again 
plunged into dvil war, a conspiracy is formed 
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m the capital for the purpose of dethronmg 
the king and giving t&e sovereign power to 
Guise. 

The king , roudng at last from his lethargy, 
aisembles his troops tc punish the leaders 
of the conspiracy ; he forbids Guise to entep 
Paris. The ambilioas duke however, not only 
enters ^ he call* his party to arms ; they bar- 
ricade the streets, surround the troops, and 
Henry is obliged to seek safety m Oight, lea- 
ving the duke in possession of the supreme 
power ; and before the king could regain his 
dominion he was obliged to swear never to 
make peace or truce with the heretics, to ex- 
terminate heresy from the kingdom ^ aud not 
to acknowledge , as heir to the crown , either 
a heretic, or a partisan or favourer of heretics: 
thus deprivmg Henry king of Navarre of the 
right of succession he had acquired by the 
death of the duke of Anjou, which made him 
presumptive heir to tlie throne. 

The states general were soon after assem- 
bled at Blois , and the dnke de Guise and 
tlie cardinal his brother were both assas- 
sinated there by some of the king's party. Paris 
is immediately in revolt, and Henry, seeing no 
other proS|)ect of safety, joins the king of Na- 
varre at Tours. They both march against the 
capital, arrive at St. Cloud where they encamp 
to prepare for the attack. A messenger arrived 
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"SDoa alter, saying he had an important commu- 
nication to make to the king ; he was introduced, 
and ivhile Henry was reading the letter he had 
given him , the pretended messenger plunged 
a knife into his hody^ The cries of the king 
brought the guards who immediately fell on 
the assassin {Jacques CWrnefii) And cut him 
in {Heces. 

TALE XXXIX. 

REIGN OF HENRY lY. (1589). 

Hesbt expired the next day , after having de- 
t^lared the king of Navarre his lawful successor, 
flenry the fourth could not however yet assume 
the government; this reverse t)f fortune had 
caused many of his supporters, to abandon 
him ; his army, reduced to six thousand men , 
was forced to retire towards Dieppe, pursued 
by tlie duke de Mayenne , brother of Guise , 
with more than four times the number. 

Henry however, having rallied his troops, 
determined to take once more the offensive : 
he therefore marched again towards Paris and 
met his adversaries on the plain of Ivry near 
that city. At the moment of assault, Henry 
cried out to his soldiers, ** Mjr children^ I am 
your king ', there is 4he enemy, let your stand' 
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ard be my white plume , jrou will always 
find it in ihtt path of honor" 

The battle tlien commenced, and after a 
sanguinary struggle Henry IV. gained a com- 
plete •victoi7. Immediately after this he laid 
siege to Paris, which being soon reduced to 
the greatest distress by internal commotion 
and want of provisions , was obliged to -open 
its gates to the conqueror, who entered the 
capital in triumph (1594). An attempt was 
made to assassinate him, by. a man named 
Jean Ghatel, who declared, when interrogated, 
that he thought it a meritorious act to rid the 
world of a tyrant. 

Henry IV. endeavoured to conciliate all par- 
ties ; but he soon found that the greater j^art 
of the nation was determined to maintain the 
catholic faith , and that it would be imix)ssible 
to reign in security if he did not adopt it ; he 
therefore publicly renounced protestantism 
at St. Denis , and was soon acknowledged 
king of France. 

Henry having been excommunicated by the 
Pope , it was necessary to obtain absolution 
before he coold think of reigning in peace. 
This was an affair of some difficulty , penance 
was insisted on by His Holiness, and the mild- 
est conditions that could be obtained were 
that the french ambassadors should submit to 
castigation by the hands of the Pope. 
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The protestants , in their turn , began to 
torment the king, demanding greater tolera- 
tion than they yet enjoyed, and he was so 
beset by them in a journey through Britanny, 
that he thought it expedient to grant them 
the free exercise of their religion , and to place 
them upon an equal footing with his catholic 
subjects. These articles were published in a 
proclamation at Nantes, and it received the 
title of THB Edict of Nantks. We shall see 
that it did not fail to excite much rancour in 
the opposite party. 

Fortunately for Henry IV. , and for France , 
an honest , virtuous , and courageous man was 
found at court in the person of the duke of 
Sully; the king soon named him prime minis- 
ter and had the happiness to Gnd in him a frank 
and sincere friend. 

Before Henry's accession to the throne he 
had married Margaret de Yalois, but their 
tempers not agreeing he had long lived sepa- 
rate from her : he now solicited, and obtained 
a divorce ; and having a mistress of whom he 
was very fond (Henriette d'Enti'agues), an in- 
triguing and ambitious woman , she persuaded 
him to sign a promise of marriage. Henry 
shewed tlie deed to Sully, who, foreseeing 
the danger of such a union , had good sense 
and courage enough to tear it in pieces in his 
presence. 
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The king tiied out in a rage, '* You mast he 
mad, Sully." — '• I acknowledge it, sire, " said 
the minister, " and I wish I were the only one 
in France. '^ Sully immediately i^e tired , ex- 
pecting nothing less than to he disgraced ; he 
was however, on the <K>ntrary, appointed grand- 
master of the artillery. 

Soon after this (in leOQ) Heniy married 
Mary de Medicis who the next year gave him a 
son, afterwards Louis Xttl. 

Henry was extremely fond of his children 
and often partook in their juvenile amusements ; 
being also very easy of access, he was one day 
surprised in a very curious position for a mo- 
narch. An ambassador suddehly entenng his 
apartment found him crawling upon all four 
( hands and knees ) with his children riding on 
his back. The ambassador appeared disconceii:- 
ed ; but Henry soon relieved him from his em- 
barrassment by saying, ^^Sir, are. you a fa- 
ther?'*'* I am, sire," replied the minister. **Then, 
said the king, I need say no more." 

Some disputes and troubles in Germany, in 
which the interest of France vyas compromised, 
and its tranquillity endangered, determined 
Henry to take the field at the head of his 
troops, to support the national honor, ^n ar- 
my of forty thousand men was assembled and 
waited only their royal comma hder. The queen 
was very anxious to be crowned , and Henry 
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remaiued at Paris for that ceremony. The fol- 
lowing day he left the palace in his carriage to 
go and visit Sully, when passing along the rue 
de la Ferronnerie, the way was stopped by some 
carts which prevented the king's coach from 
proceeding. At that moment an assassin named 
Ravaillac climbed up the side of the carriage 
and plunged a knife into Henry's heart. 

Thus died the good Henry IV. in 1 6 1 0, at the 
age of 57 years, after a reign of about 16 years, 
very stormy in the beginning, but calmer 
towards its close. 

Henry's greatest ambition was to render his 
people happy , and consequently he was ado- 
red by them. He was an enemy to luxury , and 
frequently laughed at the nobles in their ma« 
gnificent dresses , telling them that they car- 
ried their mills and their woods upon their 
backs. 

Sully had , by his wise and upright admi^ 
nistration , brought France to a state of pro- 
sperity hitherto unknown. Taxes were dimi- 
nished , public debts paid , and yet the trea- 
sury contained sufficient money to answer 
any exigency. The capital was also greatly 
embellished during the reign of Henry lY. 
The Pont-Neuf was constructed ; the gallery 
of the Louvre was built, and the canal de 
Briare was commenced for the purpose of 
uniting the Seine and the Loire. 
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TALE XL. 

ftSIGN OF LOUIS XIII, (1610). 

Tab Dauphin , eldest son of Henri IV. , was 
but eight years and a half old when he succeed- 
ed his father on the tlirone of France, under 
the title of Louis Xm. Being too young to 
govern, the queen dowager, Marie deMedicis, 
was named regent. 

She had brought with her from Italy, when 
she came to marry Henry , a lady named Leo- 
nore Galigai, who soon after was mairied to 
an Italian courtier called Concini : they were 
both very ambitious and intriguing, and soon 
acquired g^eat inftuence over the regent. Con- 
cini , though no warrior , was , to the asto- 
nishment of the nation, elevated to the dignity 
of marshal of France, with the title of marechal 
d'Ancre; an honor which is generally bestowed 
as a reward of bravery and military glory. 

This elevation rendered the marshal d'Ancre 
and his lady so haughty and repulsive that they 
were generally disliked. They had hovyever 
gained such ascendancy at court that it was 
dangerous to offend them. 

Sully , whose honesty and frankness render- 
ed him odious at such a court, finding he 
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could render no service to the nation , retired 
and occupied himself in writing the memoirs 
and political maxims which have heen Irans- 
mitted to us under his name. 

An alliance was formed with Spain hy means 
of a double marriage between Elizabeth, the 
king's sister, with the son of Philip HI. , and 
of Louis himself with Ann of Austria. 

This reign, like the preceding one, was trou- 
bled by ctvtt wars between the catholics and 
protestants j the treasury was exhausted by the 
prodigality and ill advised measures of the 
government under the directions of the mar- 
shal, or rather of the marechale d'Ancre , by 
whose influence the ministry was changed, and 
the bishop of Lu9on ( Richelieu ) was named 
secretary of state. 

The enemies of the marshal d'Ancre became 
every day more numerous and more exasperated, 
and at length, one of them named Luynes, who 
was a great favorite of the king, opened his eyes 
to the shame of suffering his kingdom to be go- 
verned by foreigners, and of submitting to the 
absolute power that the queen dowager exer- 
cised over him.* 

Louis, roused by these representations,gave or- 
ders to the captain of his body-guards to arrest the 
marshal. The order was soon executed, and he, 
shewing some signs of resistance, was killed by 
the guards on the bridge leading to the Louvre% 
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Tlie marecbale was soon after arrested and 
tried upon the ridicalous accusation of magic 
and witchcraft. The judge having asked her 
by what charm she had acquired such dominion 
over the queen-mother, she boldly replied, ^'^Bjr 
' ' the asdendancjr that a powerful mind al-wajTs 
*' obtains over a weak one, " She was however 
condemned , executed and her body burnt. 

The death of the marshal d'Ancre and his 
lady was such a severe blow for Marie de Me- 
dicis , that she retired from court to the castle 
of Blois , and united with the duke d^Epernon 
in a civil war against Louis. The Protestants 
availed themselves of these differences, and 
the kingdom was again torn by reli^ouswars, 
in wliich the dissenters gained such important 
advantages that Louis was glad to make a peace 
by confirming the £digt of Nantes, and grant- 
ing otiier indulgences. 

Richelieu , bishop of Lu^on , having contri- 
ved to aiTange mattei*s between Marie de Me- 
dicis and the king, obtained for himself a 
cardinal's hat, and a place in the privy council, 
where his influence soon after showed itself by 
the disgrace of his adversaries, «nd he at length 
became prime minister : but he was far from 
being a Sully. Ambition and intrigue seemed to 
be his ruling passions : jealous of the influence 
of Marie de Medicis over the king, he brought 
about a quarrel between them , and she was 
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obliged to quit tike kingdoin : he also caused a 
misunderstanding between Louis and liis bro-^ 
ther (the duke of Orleans), a prince who was. 
generally beloved. 

\(lichelieu was however an able minister, 
and France is indebted to him for many im-- 
provements and useful establishments , among ^ 
which the royal academy stands conspicuous. . 
His great ambition and unlimitied power how- 
ever causied him numerous enemies, and he 
was several times in danger of being assassi- 
nated. The numerous taxes that his adminis- 
tration imposed on the nation excited general 
discontent, and almost revolt , on the part of 
l\ke people ; but Richelieu , either by force or 
intrigue ^ kept them in submission. 

In the ycBX 1^42 a formidable conspiracy 
almost succeeded in overthrowing him . A young 
man named Cinq-Mars, son of marshal d'Effiat, 
had obtained the place of master of the horse, 
and hy flattery and unremitting attention to 
all the wishes and tastes of Louis had become 
quite a favourite with that monarch. Favonfites 
are usually jealous of each other. Cinq-Mars 
resolved to overthrow Richelieu , and for that 
purpose united with a person named de Thou . 
Fortunately for the minister, who perceived 
his influetice diminish as that of his adversary 
increased , he discovered a secret correspon- 
dence between Cinq-Ma rs and the court of Spain • 
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Richelieu, who was then very illatXarascon, 
immediately communicated the circumstance 
to the king : Cinq-Mars and his confidant de 
Thou were arrested , tried, condemned, and 
decapitated at Lyons. The dukes de Bouillon 
and Orleans were said to he implicated in this 
affair. Richelieu was however approaching his 
dissolution , and though extremely ill , he de- 
termined to show himself at court , and being 
unable to support the jolting of an ordinary 
carriage, he had a sort of litter made, and was 
carried in it by men, in this manner, from and to 
the magnificent palace which he had built ( the 
Palais-Royal ), but he did not long survive his 
victory over Cinq-Mars and de Thou. The illness 
with which he was afilicted , carried him off 
in less than a year after the execution of his 
adversaries. Previous to his death he made a 
present of 1^3 elegant palace to the king. There 
is to be seen among the pictures at the Pa- 
lais-Royal, one where the cardinal is represent- 
ed presenting the deed of gift to the monarch. 

Whatever bad qualities Richelieu might have 
possessed, he has rendered great service to 
France by the encouragement he gave to lite- 
rary and scientific men. We owe to him, as 
we have already said , the institution of the 
Academy ; the construction of the Luxemburg, 
the Sorbonne and the hospital of Val-<le-Grace, 
also took place in this reign. 
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Louis XIII. expired the year following (1643). 
His mother Marie de Medicis died a short time 
before him, in a miserable exile at Cologne. 

The government fell to Ann of Austria, 
widow of the late king, and the crown to 
her son who was not then five years old. 

TALE XLI. 

EXTRAOBDINART LONG REIGN OF LOUIS XIT. , 
CAtLEO LOUIS THE GREAT (1643). 

When Louis XIV. ascended the throne of 
France , the situation of Europe was such as to 
menace the French with a turbulent reign. 

The late king had named , in his will , a 
council of regency, placing the queen, his wi- 
dow, at the head of it. She felt this as a sort of 
humiliation and determined to be sole and abso- 
lute regent. She applied to parliament, the king's 
will was declared nul ; she obtained all the pow- 
er , and named for her first minister the cardi- 
nal Mazarin, an Italian bybirlh, possessing good 
abilities, great firmness and much ambition. 

Whatever be a minister's qualities, he is sure 
to have enemies', because it is impossible to 
satisfy every body, and Mazarin being a foreign- 
er was an additional cause of jealousy. The 
Spaniards thought that the minority of the 

19. 
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king , and tke dissensions of parties in France 
offered a fair opporlunity for invading tbat 
country. Tliey did so, and laid siege to Rocroy ; 
but a young hero, the duke d'Eughien (after- 
wards the great Cond^),only twenty two years of 
age , led the french troops against the invaders 
and gained the celebrated battle ofRocroy. Soon 
after this he gained several other important 
victories , and among them that of Dunkirk 
which he took fi'om the Spaniards. Philip IV. 
of Spain Gnding he could not govern the united 
provinces of the Netlierlands, and his resources 
being exhausted , he made a treaty acknow- 
ledging their ' independance. As war had long 
been devastating Spain , Germany , France , 
and other European powers, they were all de- 
sirous of a peace , which , after much nego- 
tiation , was concluded and signed at Munster 
on the 24»i» of October 1648. 

Almost at the same time a civil war broke 
out at Paris. Some acts of the minister Afa>> 
zarine were considered oppressive , and the 
people , supported by the parliament , refused 
to submit. Several arrestations took place, 
which irritated the Parisians so much that 
they rose in all parts of the town, barricaded 
the streets , killed some soldiers and insisted 
on the liberation of the prisoners , which at 
last was granted. 

This however did not terminate the dissen- 
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sions 'i on the contrary each party hecame more 
exasperated , and open t^bellion was the con> 
sequence. The rebels were called Frondeurs 
because they are said to have thrown stones 
at their adversaries by means of slings which 
in French are caAXedJ^rondes. The other party 
was called Mazarins from the name of the mi.-r 
(lister. 

This civil war became so violent as to oblige 
the regent to quit Paris with the young king. 
She went to St. Germain, accompanied by the 
prince de Conti , the dukes of Longueville , 
Beaufort, Vendome^ Bouillon, and others of 
their party. — Cende, though dissatisfied with 
the government, joined the court parly and 
blockaded the capital , where the parliament 
had raised an army. Several combats took place 
witlK>ut any signal advantage to either side. 
At length a compromise was made , and the 
court returned to Paris ; but the following year 
Mazariu , to whom Conde, the prince de Conti 
and the duke of Longueville had become for- 
midable, had them arrested. He was however 
soon after obliged to liberate them , and , not 
thinking himself safe in France, he retired for 
some time to Cologne; still however directing 
the government. He returned to France with 
a small army and joined the regent and the 
king, who were wandering about in the pro- 
vinces. They niarch upon Paris, and a battle 
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ensaes in the faubourg St. Antoine : Turenne 
commauded the royalists or Mazartns; but the 
cannoa of the Bastile soon forced them to 
retreat. 

At leogth the king, finding the nation so 
exasperated against the minister, dismissed 
him ; the Parisians then opened their gates , 
and the capital became once more tranquil. 

The Spaniards had profited bj the internal 
dissensions of the French, and had retaken 
Barcelona, Gravelines and Dunkirk. 

A treaty of alliance was , about this time , 
concluded between France and England, which 
latter country was then governed by Cromwell. 
An english fleet was sent against Dunkirk, 
while an army , composed of french and en- 
glish troops , attacked it on the land side -, it 
was soon conquered and taken possession of 
by tlie latter. A peace was soon afler con- 
cluded between the French and Spaniards, and 
to render it more durable , Philip IV. gave 
his daughter in marriage to Louis XTV. 

The long celebrated Mazatrin died In 166/, 
leaving to his heirs an immense fortune. Louis, 
who had long been only a puppet in the hands 
of that minister, was glad to be delivered from 
the yoke , and determined to take the reins of 
government in his own hands. Colbeii; was 
placed at the head of the finances , and ren- 
dered them more flourishing than they had 
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been for many years ; commerce augmented , 
Dunkirk and Marseilles were declared free- 
ports , and soon filled with ships of all na- 
tions. Paris was much embellished at this time, 
the streets were paved and lighted , and the 
canal of Languedoc was begun for uniting 
tlie Ocean with the Mediterranean-sea. Lite- 
rature was embeUished by the names of Mo- 
Here , Racine and Boileau. This reign is too 
however long to be told in one tale ; we will 
therefore take a little repose and recommence 
to morrow. 

TALE XLII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS UY. 

Philip lY. of Spain dying in 1665 was suc- 
ceeded by Charles II. , then only four years 
old : some claims were made by France in 
behalf of the queen, wife of Louis XIV. and 
daughter of Philip. The Spanish government 
resisted, and the marquis of Louvois, the 
french minister of war, began to make pre- 
parations for attacking Spanish Flanders. Louis 
led on his troops, and with Turenne for gene- 
ral , his arms were invincible. He soon took 
Charleroi , Ath , Tournai , Furnes , Courtrai, 
Douai, and Lille , garrisoned them with freneh 
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troops aad employed the celebrated Vaubaa 
to constrvict new fortifications. 

Immediately after this campaign Louis march- 
ed into Franche-Comte, which was then un- 
der the dominion of Spain ; and though it was 
the middle of winter , the whole province was 
conquered in less tlian a month. 

Tlie success of the freqch arms alarmed 
the neighbouring nations, £ngiand particu- 
larly , and Holland who trembled for her fron- 
tiers. These powers, united with Sweden, made 
such strong representations to Louis that he 
stopped his march , and a peace was concluded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. Louis restored Franche- 
Comte , but kept Flanders. During the nego- 
tiations the dutch plenipotentiary was told to 
beware of Louis for that he would deceive him ; 
he replied , " I don't consider what he would 
do , but what he can . " 

This treaty having been forced from Louis , 
he resolved to break it on the first favourable 
bpportunity ; and for that purpose endea- 
voured to gain over one of the parties which 
formed the triple alliance against him. England 
was the most important, and he succeeded in 
gaining her by means of the duchess of Or- 
leans, who was sister to Charles IL then reign- 
ing. A pretence was easily found to complain 
of Holland , and Louis marched against it in 
1672 with all his forces. The Dutch were not 
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prepared to resist such an overwhelming army, 
and the French took from them several im- 
portant places. Fearing greater disasters, the 
States general determined to solicit a peace, 
thoagh the prince of Orange strongly opposed 
that measure. 

Peace was offered them, but on such hu- 
miliating oonditions that it excited general in- 
dignation and drove them to desperation ; they 
cut the dams and inundated several places to 
prevent the approach of the enemy, who was 
thus not only prevented from advancing, but 
also compelled to retreat. The powers in the 
north of Europe, seeing the ambition of Louis, 
came to the assistance of Holland , and Spain 
soon followed their example. 

With so many enemies it was impossible to 
keep the three provinces of Utrecht, Over-Ysel, 
and Gueldres, which had been taken : they were 
therefore ransomed and evacuated. The dutch 
fleet had also become very formidable, and 
had successfully resisted three attacks of the 
united fleets of England and^'rance. Charles U. 
finding that he was only advancing the ambi- 
tious views of Louis XFV., and the English 
loudly declaiming against the war , made peace 
with Holland, on condition of receiving 300jOOO 
pounds, about seven million and a half of 
franks. 
Louis however having yet powerful resour- 
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ces, and such generals as Turenne and the 
great Cond^, continued the war. The latter 
general attacked the prince of Orange near 
Mons ; a desperate hatUe ensued , hut neither 
party could claim a victory. Conde had three 
horses killed under him, and it is said that 
twenty five thousand men perished on the 
field. Turenne who commanded on the Rhine, 
])erforraed prodigies , but was at length killed 
by a cannon ball at Salzhach , and the French 
were obliged to retreat. Louis himself com- 
manded in the Netherlands ; he took Cond^ , 
Bouchain, Valenciennes , Gambrai , Gand 
( Ghent) and Ypres. 

TheDutch, having obtained some advantages, 
made a favorable peace with the French , with- 
out consulting the other powers , and Spain , 
thus losing a powerful ally , made also a trea- 
ty, by which France kept Franche - Comt^ 
and the principal towns that she had taken in 
Flanders. This led to a general peace ; but 
Louis was so intoxicated by the glory he had 
acquired that he could not long remain inactive. 

A fresh war broke out upon the Rhine : 
Strasbourg and Luxemburg were taken ; and 
a truce for twenty years followed, by which 
Spain gave up the latter, and the emperor 
of Germany yielded tlie former to the French. 

Louis now turned his mind to the naval 
force of his kingdom , augmented his fleet and 
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fortified tlie raaritime to^vns of Dunkirk, 
Toulon , Brest and Rochefort. He attacked Al- 
giers 9 Tunis and other piratical towns on the 
coast of Africa , obliged them to solicit quarter 
and to promise respect to the french flag. He 
then inflicted a terrible punishment on Genoa 
( Genes) for having furnished ammunition to 
the african corsairs. The town was bombarded 
and almost reduced to a heap of ruins. 

Not long after this Louis had the misfortune 
to lose his able minister Colbert. The Pro- 
testants had 'soon reason to lament his death; 
he had always protected them as good and lojal 
subjects while their only crime was wor- 
shipping the same God in a different manner 
from the catholics. By. the death of Colbert they 
were exposed to the persecutions of the chan- 
cellor Le Tellier , and his son the marquis de 
I^uvois. They were ordered to adopt the na- 
tional religion ^ and those who did not were 
treated in the most cruel manner by dragoons 
who were sent to enforce the orders of go* 
vernment. 

These measures not producing the desired 
effect , a still more violent one was employed. 
The famous Edict of Nantes , given by Hen- 
ry IV. , by which the liberty of conscience 
and of public worship was acknowledged , was 
revoked; the churches were destroyed; the 
protestant ministers banished, orders were 
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given to take the children of the Galvinists away 
from their parents , and to confide them to ca- 
tholics. Emigration was forbidden upon pain 
of severe punishment i but in spite of menaces 
and precautions, thousands of industrious fa- 
milies found means of quitting the kingdom. 
Th^ greatest part of them took refuge in Eng- 
land ; among them were great numbers of 
silk-weavers , and from that time the silk ma- 
nufacture has increased so much in that coun- 
try that it now rivals , and in some brandies 
surpasses that of France. 

The celebrated Christine , queen of Sweden, 
said in some of her writings at that time 
^''France is at this mdmeni like a sick person in 
the hands of unskilful doctors , who amputate 
her limbs to cure her of a malady which time^ 
patience, and mild treatmentwould effectually 
overcome. 

An important event happened soon after 
this in England. James II. who was then king 
had favoured the catholics so much and en- 
deavoured so continually to re-establish the do- 
minion of the Romish church, that the English 
revolted , dethroned him and gave the crown 
to William III. prince of Orange , his son-in- 
law. 

James took refuge in France, where Louis 
received him magnificently , raised an army 
gind equipped a fleet, and endeavoured, but in 
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vain to re-establish him. Several battles were 
fought, in which the French showed great cou- 
rage; particularly at that of the Boyne, in 
Ireland , where marshal Schomberg, who com- 
manded them, was killed. James did not take an 
active part in endeavouring to recover his 
kingdom : he let others fight for him , while 
he amused himself; by which means he be- 
came despised , and lost all hope of being 
reinstated. 

The sparks of war Clew in all directions , and 
soon kindled violent flames against Louis. He 
had for enemies England, Holland, Spain, 
Savoy, nearly all Italy, and the greatest part of 
the German empice. Louis however maintain^ 
ed this uneqijal contest for- some time : many 
bloody battles were the eonsequenbes , both in 
Europe and in the colonies, and at last a great 
fleet' was assemM«d at La Hogue for the pur- 
pose of invading England. 

This fleet was attacked and almost destroyed 
by the English, who, immediately after the 
victory, bombarbed Dieppe , Havre , St. Malo , 
Calais and Dunkirk. This war became at 
length so ruinous to France that Louis found 
it necessary to bring about a peace. His first 
measure was to detach one of the allied powers 
from the confederation, and he succeeded with 
Victor Amedee, duke of Savoy, by restoring his 
dominions, and by marrying the duke of Bur- 
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gundy, son of the Dauphin, with Amedee's 
daughter, giving her a dowry of four millions 
of franks. 

Louis then made a peace with the other 
powers , hy restoring all his conquests , and 
acknowledging Wiiliam III. as king of England. 
This was called the peace of Riswick. 

Charles II. of Spain finding himself at the 
point of death , and having no children , be- 
queathed the crown of that country to the 
duke of Anjou , second son of the Dauphin of 
France. Charles dying soon after, the dake 
succeeded under the name of Philip Y. This 
aggrandizement of the Bourbons exeited the 
jealousy of Leopold, emperor of Germany, who 
sent an army of 30,000 men , under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene , into Italy. James 11., 
ex-king of England, died about this time at 
St. Germain; and Louis, though he had ac- 
knowledged William III. f gave the title of king 
of England to Jame^ son. The English ioune- 
diately took arms, and W^iam, though very 
infirm, prepared to take the field at their head ; 
but a fall from his horse caused his death , at 
the age of 52. Ann Stuart succeeded him, 
and declared war against France. An army 
under the celebrated duke of Marlborough was 
sent to Flanders, where many battles were 
fought, particularly those of Hochstet and 
Spires, where the French acquired much glory 
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under Yillars and Tallard. But their laurels 
were soon after snatched from iJiem at Blen* 
heim by Mariborough and Eugene. The allies 
then began to think of dethroning Philip Y. 
of Spain : the English in 1704 attacked and 
took Gibraltar, i/vbich they have ever since 
kept. A formidable fleet of french and Spanish 
vessels sent against it was entirely destroyed. 

In 1706, marshal Yilleroi , who commanded 
the french army in Flanders, consisting of 
80,000 men, resolved to attack Marlborough at 
Ramillies ; he did so and in half an hour was 
totally defeated, losing twenty thousand men 
and nearly all Spanish Flanders. The allied 
french and Spanish armies were equally un- 
fortunate in Spain and Italy. These disasters 
were the more fatal as they were followed by 
a dreadful famine, which at once exhausted 
the resources of France , and the patience of 
the French. 

Louis saw the absolute necessity of termi- 
nating the war, and sent the marquis de Torci 
to the Hague to negotiate ; but the demands 
of Marlborough , and of the prince Eugene 
were so humiliating that Louis could not 
accede to them. One condition being the 
dethronement of Philip Y. , Louis replied, * 'Since 
J must fight y I would rather fight against mr 
enemies than against my son. '* 

The French determined to make another 
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effort to sustain the national honoar. Villars, 
with about 60,000 men , was joined by marshal 
Boufflers , and they opposed the English, who 
had taken- Tournai and were marching to 
besiege Mons. A sanguinary battle took place 
at Malplaquet, where fortune again favoured 
the allies. Marlborough gained the victory 
though it cost him 20,000 men. * 

Mons was taken , and tho^e repeated defeats 
so destroyed the confidence of the French, that 
Louis found himself under the necessity of 
making another demand for peace. The most 
humiliating conditions were proposed by the 
allies ; but in the interval marshal Yillars 
gained an important victory over the Eng- 
lish on the plains of Denain, which a little 
changed the tone of each party, and a peace 
was at length concluded. England kept Gibral" 
tar and other places; the emperor obtained 
Spanish Flanders; the French also agreed to 
destroy and fill up the port of Dunkirk, 
which had cost them immense sums of money. 

Louis , now in his 78*** year, felt his end 
approaching ; he regi*etted his passion for 
war, -v^hich, fliough it had acquired him great 
fame, had caused much misery to his people. 
When on his death-bed,, seeing his attendants 
weeping, he said, '* ff^hy do you weep ? did 
you think me hHmortrtl? " 

He died on the 1"* of September 1715, leav^ 
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ing the crown to his great grand son the duke 
of Bourbon, only five years old. 

The reign of Louis XIV . was remarkable on 
many accounts , and one circumstance excited 
great astonishment. A person who, by the 
great attention that was paid to him , appeared 
to be of high rank, v^as sent to prison, ri- 
gorously guarded, and his face concealed by an 
iron mask which he could not take off. He 
was confined many years in an island on the 
coast of Provence. It is said that he Once en- 
deavoured to make known the secret of his im- 
prisonment, in. the following manner. — He 
scratched upon a silver dish his name and 
situation , and profiting by a moment when he 
was alone , he threw the dish through the bars 
of his window towards the sea : it was soon 
after picked up by a fisherman , who not 
knowing how to read , carried the dish to the 
governor, hoping to be rewarded. Struck with 
astonishment, he asked the fisherman if he 
knew what was marked on the dish ; the poor 
fellow replied that he could not read. "It is 
very fortunate for you," replied the gover- , 
nor; and giving him some money, sent him 
away. 

Some time after ihh the prisoner was trans- 
ferred to the Bastile at Paris , where he died 
after many years of sbUtary confinement. The 
secret of his identity was so well kept that it is,^ 
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even now, doubtful whether any one has dis- 
covered it. 

Paris and its environs were considerably 
beautified during the long reign of Louis 
Xiy. The hospital of Invalids was found- 
ed. The beautiful palace of Versailles was 
built; and the northern pavilion added to the 
Tuileries. The school of St. Cyr, for the edu- 
cation of girls , was founded in this reign un- 
der the protection of madame de Maintcnon, 
whom Louis had privately married. 

TALE XLIII. 

REIGN OF LOUIS XV. (1715). 

This prince was only five years old at the 
death of Louis XIY., who, by his will, had 
named a council of regency, of which the duke 
of Orleans was to be president : but not satis- 
fied with such restrictions, he demanded, and 
obtained , an absolute and sole regency, vested 
in himself. 

The finances were at this time in such an 
exhausted state , that the government was 
greatly embarrassed. Spain made some hostile 
movements in alliance with Charles XII. of 
Sweden, against France and England; but 
Charles being killed in Norway and the spa- 
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nish fleet destroyed by the English, Philip was 
glad to ask a peace. Louis being now of age, tlie 
regency ceased, and the duke of Orleans became 
first minister. 

Soon after this, another, and very unexpected 
war, broke out among the european powers 
concerning the crown of Poland, which was 
elective. One Stanislaus Leczinski was elected ; 
but the emperor Charles VI. was dissatisfied, 
and insisted on a fresh election in favour of 
the elector of <Saxony. Stanislaus , being i^lated 
to Louis , naturally expected support from 
France; he was however so severely attacked 
by the Russians that he was obliged to fly in 
disguise. The war continued between the 
emperor and Louis, who had for allies tlie duke 
of Savoy, the king. of Sardinia and the king of 
Spain. England and Holland remained neuter. 

Being pressed on all sides , and liaving lost 
many places, the emperor made a peace advan- 
tageous to the allies; but Stanislaus was not 
reinstated . This was called the treaty of Vienna. 

About two years after this, the emperor Char- 
les VI. died ; he was the last of the house of Aus- 
tria which had occupied the imperial throne 
more than 300 years. 

By virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction the 
empire descended to Marie Ther^se, eldest 
daughter of Charles ; she accordingly ascended 
the throne, observing that almost all the powers 

20 
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had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction ; but 
prince Eugene, who saw their jealousy and 
envy , said that a hundred thousand men was 
better than a hundred thousand treaties. 

At length the war was commenced by Fre- 
derick n. of Prussia, and France was soon 
drawn into it , contrary to the wish of cardi- 
nal Fleury the minister. The war became 
bloody, obstinate and general , and the queen 
Marie Ther^se was reduced to a deplorable 
state; her perils however served to increase 
her energy, and inspire her friends with ar- 
dour. She received pecuniary assistance from 
England and Holland, though they had not 
declared in her favour. In 1743 cardinal Fleury 
died and Louis was obliged to take a more 
active part in the government than he had hi- 
therto done. He admitted the marshal de 
Noailles to the council, and soon gave him 
command of an army to stop the progress of the 
£nglish,who now showedthemselves, and were 
marching towards Germany to assistthe queen. 

He met them near Dettingen on the Maine ; 
a tenible battle ensued, but some false ma- 
noeuvres deprived the marshal of the victory 
he had anticipated. 

The cause of Marie Therese now began to 
thrive ; the king of Prussia made peace with 
her, and being freed from so formidable an 
enemy, her troops menaced the french frontier, 
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passed the Rhine and penetrated as far as 
Lorraine. Louis XY. marched against them; 
but Frederick, having once more declared 
vrar against her, prince Charles, who command- 
ed the imperialists, was obliged to repass the 
Rhine in haste , to drive the Prussians from 
Bohemia. 

About this time Louis was attacked by a 
dreacfful illness whiich confined him some time 
at Metz ; but as soon as he recovered he took 
the field , and fought the memorable battle of 
Fontenay, against the English commanded by 
the duke of Gumberlai^d. The British advanced 
with such intrepidity Uiat tkothing could resist 
them ; the French were repulsed at all points, 
and the battle nearly lost , when a sudden and 
simultaneous attack of artillery , and a chai^ 
of the king's household - troops changed the 
fate of the day : the English retired in good 
order, having lost 9,000 men. 

Louis would then have made a peace , but 
neither Austria nor England were pacifically 
disposed. The war then extended itself into 
Italy, where the french army experienced 
many disasters. Francois de Lorraine, the hus- 
band of Marie Therese, was elected emperor 
ahout 1745; and the king of Prussia made a 
peace with her, and being released from so 
formidable a foe she reinforced her army in 
Italy aad drove the French out of that country. 
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To counterbalance this , they gained several 
important victories in Flandei*s. Brussels was 
taken by marshal of Saxe ; Antwerp by Louis 
himself; Mons by the prince de Gonti; and 
Namur by the count de Clermont. The almost 
impregnable fort of Bergen -op -Zoom was 
also taken y after a siege of three weeks. 
Maestricht soon after fell, and the allies , be- 
coming alarmed, demanded and obtained a 
peace, which was signed at Aix-la-Cliapelle , all 
palsies restoring, with very few exceptions, 
the conquests they had made. 

The french navy had been so much neglected 
during this war that it was at one time reduced 
to a single ship of the line ; the consequence 
was that the English, whose vessels covered the 
seas, almost ruined the commerce of France. 

Some disputes arose soon after between 
France and England , concerning the frontiers 
of Canada, and in 175Sa war was commenced 
by the English attacking the french merchant- 
ships , of which they soon took moi^ than three 
hundred. The war spread rapidly, each party 
obtained allies. Prussia attached herself to 
England ; but Austria joined France. 

Great exertions were now made by the 
French to re-establish their navy, and some ad- 
vantages were obtained at sea; Hanover was 
taken, and the king of Prussia was defeat- 
ed at Prague by the Austrians ; but he soon 
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recovered himself by an important victory 
at Rosbac. Daring this time, the English took , 
from France nearly all her american colonies. 
England was at tibat time governed by the 
able and persevering William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham, a constant enemy to the French. 

Charles III: of Spain having joined France , 
the English attacked and took the richest of the 
Spanish colonies. Cuba , the Philippine is- 
lands , Manilla and the Havannah , with aid 
immense booty, fell into theii' hands. 

This disastroEts w ar was terminated by ^'e f 

treaty of Pans in ICtJa*; by which England re- -^^ I -^^^ 
tained Canada and other considerable places 
in America. 

A peace was also concluded between the 
noi-thern powere, each abandoning the con- 
quests made. 

During the war, in the year 1757, an attempt 
was made to assassinate Louis, by a fanatic 
named Da ivii£NS, who was executed with all the 
severities imposed by the law against regi- 
cides. 

Soon after this, an act of parliament was passed 
for expelling the Jesuits from France , 31s they 
had already been from Portugal, Spain and a 
part of Italy. Louis , now at the age of sixty 
four, was attacked by the small pox, and 
shortly carried oflP, after a reign of sixty years. 

20. 
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Among the useful establishments of this 
reign, the Military School stands very conspi- 
cuous. 

TALE XLIV. 

EVENTFUL REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. (1774). 

This unfortunate monarch ascended the 
throne on the death of his grand-father May 1 
1774. He was then nearly twenty years of 
age , and the beginning of his. reign appeared 
propitious. The pain of death , for desertion , 
was abolished, and a great number of public 
worlis commenced » The finances were however 
ia such an exhausted state that even the most 
rigorous economy in the administration, was 
not sufficient to restore them, M. Necker, a 
very able financier and banker, was appointed 
minister of that department ; but notwithstand- 
ing his ability and his efforts , he failed to re- 
establish the treasury. 

In 1778, a war broke out between England 
and her american colonies. The English, aus- 
pectiog that the French gave assistance to their 
enemies, attacked a freneh vessel ; she shewed 
herself however a match for her adversary ; this 
at once decided France to declare war against 
England and to form an alliance with the Ameri- 
cans. The war was sanguinary on all sides : many 
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naval combats took place between the french 
and english fleets, two of which deserve parti- 
cular notice. The first was oJQf Ushant, be- 
tween a french squadron commanded by 
M. d'Orvilliers, and an english one under ad- 
miral Keppel. After a severe fight the English 
profited by ^e night to escape ; Keppel was 
brought to a court martial and disgraced for 
having retreated. 

The next maritime affair was a terrible Otne : 
the united french and Spanish fleets , assisted 
by some immense floating batteries, attacked 
Gibraltar, for the purpose of shutting the Eng- 
lish from the Mediterranean-sea. The governor, 
general Elliot , however peppered them so 
severely with red hot balls that the batteries , 
and several of the ships were destroyed, 
and the rest obliged to retreat. The English 
obtained also an important naval victory in 
an engagement between count de Grasse and 
admiral Rodney. But the defeats of their land 
forces, by the allied french and american 
troops, more than counterbalanced t^ose ad- 
vantages , and a peace was made by which the 
Americans obtained their independance and 
took the title of the United States. 

During this war the state of the finances 
became more embarrassed. Necker had been 
obliged to have recourse to loans , thus creating 
a national debt ; to pay the interest of which it 
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1/vas necessary to increase the taxes. This caused 
great discontent, and he was superseded in his 
office hy a M. de Calonne. This minister de- 
clared that, without some greater powers 
than the minister then possessed, it would be 
impossible to remedy the evil. 

A land-tax was then proposed on the estates 
of the nobility and clergy ; but the parliament 
having rejected it , the king held a convocation 
of ministei*s and members of parliament at 
which he presided on his throne , and ordered 
the act to be inscribed. These assemblies were 
called lits de justice*. 

The parliament of Paris signed a> protest 
against the measure , and soon after nearly- all 
it» members were exiled. This caused such 
general indignation that the whole country 
demanded a convocation of the states-general. 
The minister Neeker was recalled , and the 
states assembled at Versailles on the 6^'' of 
May 1789. The debates were long , violent and ' 
indecisive; the nation became impatient, and 
Louis ordered the members to separate , , and 
discuss in different chambers. The deputies of 
the TierS'Eiat (representatives of the people) 
assembled in the hall of the fives-couit ( Jeu de 

* Une fenirae ay ant demand^ a Fontenelle qu^est-ce 
que c'itait qu\in lit de justice": « Madame, ripondit-il, 
« c^cst uu lit oil la justice do* t. » 
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paume) , and being joined by some members of 
the two other states (the nobility and clergy), 
they swore never to separate tiU they had 
given a constitution to France. The court was 
forced to accede; the three states reunited, 
and took the name of National Assembly, 

Several unfavourable rumours were then 
spread. One that the ki6g was about to quit 
France; another that he was surroundiug 
Paris with troops. The people, thus excited, 
rose on the 14'*» of July against the govern- 
ment , attacked and took the Bastile (a state 
prison), formed a national guard , and adopted 
the tr»-eoloured flag. 

At the news of this insurrection , many of 
the nobility and clergy took flight. The king 
went to the H6tel-de-Ville , and endeavoured 
to calm the people by putting tlie national 
cockade in his hat. This had some effect ; but 
the people learning that on the 1"» of October, 
at a banquet given by the body-guards at Ver- 
sailles, ^e cockade had been trampled under 
foot, and invectives pronounced against the 
National Assembly , they immediately formed 
themselves in armed battalions , proceeded tp 
Versailles , forced the palace , killed several of 
the body-guards , and menaced the royal family 
with death , if they did not immediately return 
to Paris. 

Louis then presented himself with his £simiiy 
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in the balcony, promised to accompany them 
to the capital, and the procession set forward 
soon after, followed by the members of the 
National Assembly. These events destroyed the 
public credit and confidence so much, that 
ready money became excessively scarce. To 
remedy, in some measure , this misfortune, the 
estates of the clergy were appropriated tp the 
nation ; and a paper money called asstgnais was 
established. 

In 1790 took place the Fbobratigh orassem-p 
bly of all the troops in- the Champ de Mars for 
the purpose of taking the civil oath to maintain 
the rights of man , and of citi^ns. The National 
Assembly made great alterations in the eccle- 
siastical laws , which caused much discontent 
among the plergy, and excited considerable 
fears for the religion. New societies were daily 
forming at Paris , lo|idly proclaiming their 
detestation for monarchy , and their intentions 
of overturning it. Count Mirabeau , >an4 even 
the duke of Orleans , had given their> counte- 
nance to these meetings , pfrhaps. hoping to 
have sufficient influence to prevent their fury 
from going too far : but tlie people, like a 
horse that once takes fright and feels his power, 
scorn the hand that would stop, or even guide 
them. The popular opinions, excited by the 
press, manifested themselves with so much 
violence that the king, convinced he was 
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no longer safe in France, resolved lo retire 
secretly into Germany ; but the flight was con- 
ducted with so little prudence , that he was 
arrested at Varennes, brought back to Paris 
and deprived of his royal functions. Thousands 
of French of all classes , but particularly the 
nobles and clergy, quitted France in terror; 
and the foreign powers prepared to invade the 
country. 

Louis having rehised his sanction to some 
a4rts of the Legislative Body, and being ac- 
cused of inviting a foreign invasion, was at- 
tacked in the Tuileries on the 1 0**> of August by 
the Marseillais , and a great number of the in- 
habitants of the fauboufg St. Antoine, armed 
with cannon , muskets, etc. The Swiss-guards 
defended the palace with great courage , and ' 
the king sought a refuge in the body of the 
Piational Assembly. Three days after, the royal 
family were sent prisoners to the Temple. 

The foreign armies were already in Fraace 
and advancing fast upon tjie capital. An ar- 
my, hastily assembled , marched against the 
Prussians and compelled them to recross the 
Rhine. The Austrians, who were advancing 
from Belgium , were defeated at Jemmapes in 
1792, and obliged also to retire. Soon af- 
ter this an assembly called the National Con- 
vention decreed that monarchy should be 
abolished ; and declared that France was a 
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repoblie. On the 3^ of December it wasF also 
decreed , that Louis should be arraigned at the 
bar of the assembly^ to be tried upon several 
accusations prepared against hin^. On the 
II tk the trial began. Louis pleaded not guilty 
to all the charges, and asked for counsellors 
to defend him, messieurs Target and Tronchet. 

The former declined the responsability ; but 
M. Lamoignon de Malesherbes offered his 
services and they were accepted. The trial 
fmished on the 17^^ of January 1793, on 
which day Louis XYI. was condemned to 
death, by a majority of five votes 

On the 20^^ , Santerre , accompanied by the 
minister of justice, went to the Temple and 
read the sentence to Louis , and told him to 
prepare for execution on the next day. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 21"*, he was conducted to 
the guillotine in the place Louis XY., where 
the egyptian monument now stands : he be- 
gan to address the multitude, but the beating of 
drums prevented his words being heard , ex- 
cept those, ** Frenchmen y I die innocent ^ qnd 
** / hope thai my death.,.,'*'* — He was then 
placed on the block , the axe fell and the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. , at the age of . 38 , after 
a reign of 1 8 years , ceased to exist. He was 
the 32"'* king of the third race. 

On the 1 6^^* of October, the same year, Marie- 
Antoinette, the widow of Ix>uisXyi., was also 
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beheaded. At this epoch, the dauphin , who is 
now spoken of as Louis XVII. , was only nine 
years old. He was confined in prison, and , it 
is said , treated with the greatest cruelty , and 
soon died of grief and ill treatment. Since that 
time several impostors have endeavoured to 
impose themselves on the nation as tl|e real 
Louis XVII. 

TALE XLV. 

THE REPUBLIC. 

The monarchy being destroyed, France was 
declared a republic. Ambitious men, of all clas- 
ses and of all parties, sought to govern, and 
most of them became successively .tyrants and 
victims. 

Thousands were slaughtered on the scaffold, 
and by the populace; for in those days of anar- 
chy , to be suspected inimical to the despot of 
the moment, was a death warrant. Houses were 
pillaged under different pretexts, and there 
was no longer any safety, either of person or of 
property ; consequently thousands of families 
quitted the country, carrying with them all 
the property they could ; others concealed their 
money ; all confidence * was destroyed , and 
though emigration was forbidden on pain of 
death , many continued to emigrate. 

21 
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Thos^ of the eiwigrants who po^^ss^d t^^nts 
fopud on tjiese occasions the grpat supfspiodty 
of learaing over pches ; t)iey \verfi ei^bled to 
gain a^ independent livelihood by t^acbiog 
^hatthey knew j ai^4^*Ponginany examples of 
the kind, we have tlie illu^fxious pije of the tben 
jQi^Pg duke of Orleans, »ow J^ouis Philippe I. 
The violent agitation which reign^ in France 
caused much uneasiness among the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ., whose monarchs , fearing 
the contagion of democratic principles, armed 
against that unhappy country, which was at 
the same time a prey to all the horrors of 
civil war ; particularly in la Vendee, vybere 
the royalists had raised a considerable ?irniy. 
Violent measures were taken by the opposite 
party ; a proclamation denounced death against 
any one who should propose the re-establish- 
ipent of royalty , or the dissolution of the Na- 
tional Convention ( ihe then existing govern- 
merit). The foreign powers invaded Franc^ , 
but though the French were divided among 
themselves , the greater p^rt of them united 
against the invaders and repelled them, though 
not without great difficulty and loss ; of which 
SjBveralfrench towns still feel the effects and bear 
the marks. Valenciennes had been taken "by 
siege , and Toulon had been delivered up to 
the English. About this time a remarkable as- 
sassination took place ^t Paris j it was that of 
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Mfnat, oii£ of tbe most violent and most sangui- 
nary deinagogiies of the day. H^ was killed by 
a beautiful young woman of Caen, who, having 
beard of his atrocities , travelled to the capital 
for the purpose of ridding the country of such 
a tyrant. She executed her project , and suf- 
fered for it on the scaffold. 

We have already said that Toulon was in 
tbe hands of tbe English. This is a port so imr 
portant to France that the greatest exertions 
were made to regain it ; and it was upon this 
occasion that Nafpleom Bonaparte , by his skill 
and bravery , drew upon him the attention of 
France , and laid the foundation of his impe- 
rial throne. 

He was a native of Corsica , an Island in the 
Mediterranean- sea -. he bad received his mili- 
tary education in France , and served her with 
tbe greatest zeal and success. He was rapidly 
promoted to tbe rank of general in chief of 
the french forces , and commanded with such 
ability and success, that bis name alone inspi- 
red tbe army with almost invincible courage. He 
conquered Italy , and the greater part of Ger- 
many , after which he menaced England with 
invasion , and for that purpose assembled a nu- 
merous army at Boulogne; but instead of cross- 
ing tbe Channel , be led his soldiers to Egypt, 
where tbey gained some important victories , 
though the fleet which bad transported them 
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was destroyed by the english admiral Nelson. 
While Bonaparte was in Egypt , 1798 , he 
heard that some of the members of the Direc- 
tory , jealous of his glory , were intriguing 
against him. He therefore returned to Paris, 
went to St. Cloud, where the Directory was sit- 
ting , entered the hall with some grenadiers , 
and dissolved the meeting by force. A consular 
government was then formed, composed of 
Napolbon, SisTES and Roger- Duces. The two 
latter were soon replaced by Lebrun and Cam- 
bacer^s. The presidence was given to Napoleon, 
who was soon after named first consul for ten 
years , and then for life. 

The french government having about this 
time, 1 801, assumed an appearance of stability, 
a treaty of peace was agreed to by England ; it 
was however but of short duration , and the 
two countries were soon at war again with more 
hatred than before. England excited the conti- 
nental powers against France ; but the victo- 
rious armies of Napoleon destroyed the coali* 
tion. Holland, Italy, Spain, Germany and 
Prussia were conquered , and the brothers of 
Bonaparte were placed on the thrones of the 
three former. It would exceed the limits of an 
abridged history , to relate all the battles which 
led to such immense conquests ; we will men- 
tion some of the most important of those where 
the French covered themselves with everlast- 
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ing glory ; thej are Marengo, Lodi , Pont d'Ar> 

COLE , IeNA , AUSTERLITZ , TJlM , CtC. , CtC. 

Bonaparte's glory excited great jealousy 
among ambitious men , and paiiicularly among 
the partisans of the Bourbon family. Several 
conspiracies were formed to assassinate him, one 
of which nearly proved fatal. It was the infer- 
nal machine , a butt like those of the water- 
carriers, filled with combustibles, and fired at 
the corner of the street St. Nicaise as Bona- 
parte was. passing to go to the Opera. Several 
houses were nearly destroyed, and about 
twenty persons killed or wounded by the ex- 
plosion ; but fortunately for Napoleon his coach- 
man was driving very fast, and was beyond 
reach of the machine before it exploded. 

TALE XLVI. 

THE EMPIRE. 

Bonaparte being now firmly placed at the 
head of the french government , conceived the 
idea of seating himself on the vacant throne of 
France. He was the more desirous of doing 
this as Louis XVIII. had written to him , de- 
manding the restitution of it. Napoleon answer- 
ed him, that to obtain it , he must march over 
the dead bodies of 800,000 soldiers. He was 
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prbclaimed empferof bf ih€ French on tbe 
18''' of May 1804. 

It ivds about ttlk titne tbdt the dnk^ d'En- 
ghieti) i member of the Bov^dti fitaily , was 
seised in G^rman^, beyond the ihnitdbf France, 
by tbe orders of Napbleon. ftei was conducted 
to tbe prison of TinceHiles dtid tbere ^bbt in on« 
of the ditch^ at night i bh & tbarge of consrpi* 
riilg against the life of fiona^flfte. 

Napoleon, bdving by his vliTtories made 
peace npon his ovtn conditioner with setet^l of 
the continental powers , was iiattJrally recog- 
nized empferor by them. Eilgland howe^fef re- 
fused to acknowledge bim : she declined a 
^proposition ^nt by Bonaparte to king George 
the Third, to enter into negotiations for a 
peace ; and still further excited the northern 
powers against the ambitious views of Napo- 
leon and the gigantic power of France. 

The emperor then determined on invading 
England with an bverwhelming force, and 
went to Boulogne to assemble the army and 
iiaty. Some unfoi^e^een c7rctiihs(ances prevent- 
ed tne fleets a(rriving in time, and Napoleon was 
compelled to abandon the project. He then 
mstrched agaiinst the Austrians ; took Ulin and 
3'tf,000 prisotiers who had retrehcted them- 
selves in it. fl6 theu advA'nded to Vienna , which 
o^Hed Its gates to hi A. A strong reinforcement 
bf Russians! however Slaving arrived, command- 
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ed by the etaperor Al^xatidef' ; B6na|Hlrte siw 
that ti desperate battle wotild follow ; it did so : 
ituvais thaitof Austerlitz, where thefrenth drnby 
covered itself with iiiiperishable glory. They 
took more than 19,000 prisoners, killed more 
than 10,000 ; ca}Jtnred forty standards, twenty 
generals ; and a hutfdr^d and twenty pieces of 
cdnnoh. The column in the place Tendome ik 
Hisideof the cannofi taken during thisi campaign. 

Soon aftet" this a peace was concluded at 
Presbotifg between the French, the Austrian s 
afkd the Russians. Bonaparte theh returned to 
Paritf. 

As a drawback upon the glory of ttis cam- 
paign, Napioleon received tteWs of the destruc- 
tion of the combitied frefich and Spanish fleets 
at Trafalgar, The fretich adihiral Yilleneiive 
and one rear-admiral were taken ^ arid twd 
rear-ddmirals killed. Admiral Nelson, who com- 
madded the etiglish squadron , was mortally 
wounded in tlie action and died imfnediately 
after the victory. 

The defeaft erf the fi'ench fleet neutralized , 
in a great measure, the effects which the caAti- 
paign of Austria would otherwise have produ- 
ced on England, and Napoleon made overtures 
of peace to that country ; but they were in- 
dignantly refused. Prussia now declared against 
France. Bonaparte marched against them ; 
gaitied the im{)dndiit victory of link , where 
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more than 30,000 prisoners were taken ; and 
the french army marched triumphantly on to 
Berlin, of which they took possession in a fort- 
night after the batde of lena. 

Napoleon then marched on to Warsaw, ca- 
pital of Poland, forcing the Russians to evacuate 
that country. This victorious campaign led to 
the peace of Tilsitt between France , Russia 
and Prussia; and to a conference of the three 
monarchs in that town. Bonaparte then re- 
turned to Paris, and the court of the Tuileries 
became one of the most brilliant in Europe. 
Soon after this, the French marched into Spain 
where they gained some important victories 
over the Spaniards and English ; but the cabi- 
net of London having once more decided the 
Austria ns to arm against France, Napoleon 
marched again triumphantly to Vienna. It was 
in this campaign that the French gained the 
celebrated victories of Essling and Wagram on 
the 22«J of May and the 17'*' of July 1809. 

Peace was once more concluded between 
France and Austria, and Bonaparte then in- 
vaded the territories of the Pope. The Holy Fa- 
ther protested against the violation and ex- 
communicated the french emperor. Neverthe- 
less the state of Rome was annexed to the 
french empire, and the Pope Pius VEL. was 
invited to visit France , and to take up his re-^ 
sidence at Fontainebleau, which he failed not 
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to do. Bonaparte now turned his attention to 
Spain and Portugal where the war was carried 
on with great vigor , hy the English, Spaniards 
and Portuguese , against the French. 

The english general Moore, having been de- 
feated and killed , at Corunna , general Wel- 
lesley ( now the duke of WelHngton ) was ap- 
pointed to the command of the allied troops 
in the Peninsula , which country was afflicted 
with a sanguinary and protracted war. Many 
of the principal towns were alternately taken 
and retaken. About this time, 1810, Bonaparte 
divorced his wife, the empress Josephine , and 
soon after marned the archduchess Maria- 
Louisa , daughter of the emperor of Austria. 
The war in the Peninsula was obstinately pro- 
secuted on both sides, and, though the French 
gained several important victories, they were 
at length so severely beaten at Salamanca that 
they never recovered themselves. 

"When the french power dominated in Spain, 
Napoleon placed his brother Joseph Bonaparte 
on the throne of that kingdom ; but after the 
defeat at Salamanca he was obliged to abandon 
the country. It was marshal Marmont who 
commanded the french forces on that memo- 
rable day , and the allies were commanded by 
lord Wellington. The french general was 
wounded and obliged to quit the field , after 
which the enemy pushed on with such irresis- 

21. 
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«i?bJe^vi6lfettce that the frehch a'rtrty v<ras obliged 
ttr ref rfeiii. Lotiris Bonaparte, dho A brothfer of iSPa- 
poleon, who had phtced him on the throne ofHol- 
land, was about thi^ time compelled to abdicate. 

On the !W)* of Jantrafy tfiill, the empress 
Maria-Louisa gave bhi:h to a son : this event 
^ve greatjoy to Napoleon , V^^hose mo^t ardent 
desire \Vas to establish firrtil^ l3ie fourth dy- 
nasty On the french throne. The title of king 
6f Rome wafi ^v^n to young Napoleon ; and 
B«m^aparte "was noW in the ^enitifi of bis glor^. 
Towards the end of thts year , he coitiplained 
to the court of Russia tbat the english vessels 
^terc permitted to enter the russian ports, and 
received a protection inconsistent with the 
ahrity existing between France and thit coun- 
try. The evasive answers thlt Bonaparte recei- 
ved on tliis subject gave hiiii a pi*etext for war. 
He commenced it witb the mo$t brilliant 
prospects. He entered Russia with* an ai*my of^ 
660,060 men , and ati immense traid of artil-. 
l^i*y ; the troops of ten nations marched uidei^ 
tJie banners of France , and victory traced a 
path for them direct to Moscow, the ancient- 
capital of Russia , which was , at that time , 
called Moscovy. 

Here the victorious career of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte terminated. He had taken up his re- 
sidence in the Kremlin , the palace of the Czars, 
of Moi^oW; intending to winter his arihy in. 
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tbe town. Thfe Russians however, in order to 
drive them otrt , made the dreadful sacrifice of 
their ancient capital. It was fired in several 
parts, and notwithstanding the exertions of 
the French to extinguish the flames , it wa ^ 
soon reduced to a h^ap of ruins , except the 
Kremlin and a few other hnildings. 

Bonaparte still entertained hopes of heing 
able t6 pass the winter there; 'but he decei' 
ved himself, and caused the destruction of 
the finest armj that Europe perhaps ever saw. 
Moscow no longer offered protection or sup- 
plies. The Russians and Gosacks intercepted 
the provisions ,* and harrassed the troops ; kill- 
ing great numbers of th^m without risking a 
g^eral action. A i'etr^alt was therefore decided 
on ; and this ai^my , lately so victorious , so in^ 
vincible , quitted the rinns of Moscow oh the 
1 9*h of October 1812, Bonaparte having pre- 
^ously given orders to blow up the Kremlin. 

The weather , \^hich had been till then uu* 
Goinmonly mild, suddenly changed, and a 
rnssian winter commenced in its greatest rigor. 
The retreat of the french army was the most 
disastrous that the annals of war ever present- 
ed. Unaccustomed to the severities of a north- 
em winter, the soldiers died by thousands 
on the roads. They were so closely followed 
by the enemy that they Could take no repose. 
Freqdefttly attacked, though seldom beaten , 
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the army diminisbed daily , so that Bonaparte 
saw that , without reinforcements , it was in 
danger of being annihilated. He therefore de- 
termined to hasten to Paris and to endeavour 
to raise a sufficient force to undertake another 
campaign. He quitted the army on the 5^** 
of December, leaving the command to the 
king of Naples. The thermometer then mark- 
ed 26 degrees below zero , a degree of cold 
never experienced in France. The remains of 
the army continued its dreadfol retreat, reduced 
at last to less than 1 0,000 men. 

Bonaparte arrived at Paris, exposed the pe- 
rilous situation of affairs, and demanded imme-* 
diate reinforcements to the amount of 250,000 
men , which were voted by the senate, and the 
roads of Germany were covered with recruits 
marching to reinforce the i*emaius of his army. 
Prussia now formed an alliance with the em- 
peror of Russia ; and Louis XYHI. published 
a manifesto , containing his legitimate claims to 
the throne«of France. Napoleon having sent bis 
reinforcements forward, and named the empress 
regent of the empire , and bis brother Joseph 
president of the regency , left Paris for Erfurt, 
to take the command of bis newly raised 
army. 

Dui ing this time tbe war raged in the Pe- 
ninsula : the French had gained several impor- 
tant battles ; but were at last completely dje- 
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feated at Yittoria , where Jfoseph Bonaparte 
was near being made prisoner. The loss of this 
battle obliged the French to retreat towards the 
Pyrenees. On hearing of these disasters, Napo- 
leon dispatched marshal Soult to endeavour to 
re-establish things in Spain , but he was only 
able to prolong the resistance. 

Bonaparte recommenced his campaign in the 
north in May 1813, and gained an impor- 
tant victory at Lutzen and another at Dres- 
den , where Moreau , formerly one of his ge- 
nerals, and who had joined the allies, was 
killed. The victory at Dresden was brilliant v 
but it was the setting sun of Bonaparte's glory. 
The allies continually receiving reinforcements 
compelled the French to retreat to Leipsick. 
An armistice had been asked , and terms of 
peace proposed by the allies ; but the condi- 
tions were too degrading to France , and the 
negotiation was broken off. The battle of 
Leipsic , so dreadful and so fatal to France , 
was fought on the 18^^ of Oct. 1813. It was 
called the battle of Nations , and the fate of 
Europe seemed to depend on it. The allies 
were superior in numbers to the French ; they 
were reinforced by fresh troops , not fatigued 
by continual fighting, and besides this, a body 
of Saxons in the french service went over to 
the enemy with all tlieir artillery. Bernadotte 
advanced with the Swedish troops against his 
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fo/rm^iii^tei*. This idn^insiry battle -wds strs- 
fifetided by tUfe arrival 6f night, and BoiiapaCrte 
fintlhig rt iinf)Ossible to resist such overwhelm- 
ing nunlbets, cbrafntancJed a retreat. He had or- 
dered a rtiiher to blow tip the bridge ov^r the 
Elster, to retaird the allies in their pursuit : the 
order was unfortunately executed beforfe the 
rear-guard of the Fretteh had pasil^ed. This 
drdsed the loss of 12,000 m'en, and of pHnce 
Poniatowski, who plnnged into the river at 
the h^ad of his divisidn, and gunk , to' rise no 
more. The French, no longer abi^ to act on the 
defensive, retreated towards their own fron 
tier , followed dnd hafTraissed by the enenij ; 
tlrty howfever gained att important victory at 
HaAatt, and if they had not, th6 whole Attay 
woifld haVe beeni lost. 

Botiapart^ now saw that France would be 
invaded; he therefore crossed the Rhine sit 
Mayence , and used his utmost efforts to ani- 
mate the departments , and to prepare a vigo- 
rous resistance. The alhes nOw concentrated 
their forces and organized their plans of inva- 
sion. On the l""' of January 1814 they crossed 
the Rlrine and entered France at several points. 
About this time Ferdinand Yn., kitig of Spain, 
who* had been long detained in France , was 
permitted to return to his country, having 
engaged io cause the united English and 
Spaniards to retire from the fr^nch frontier ; 
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which tdweV^r he (Jid Afbt effect, kdAFvAiit^ 
was soon invaded on that side. 

The a>lTfe^ directed therf Hsivth towards t^a- 
ri^. Boilaparte and hi^ hest geiierals itiarch^d 
against theinr. The french soldiers never showed 
niore cbtrrage, tior Napoleoti tttoVe ^kill, thari 
in thi^* caftipai^n. Sfeveral hatlTed were fought ; 
dne pirtictilarl;^ at Brietine Where the einp'^ror 
had received his edncatlon .The engafgement was 
terriblfe, the town was dltridst reduced to rufriS , 
antf thfe enemy compelled to retreat. Being 
however soon reinforcert'; they ad^^aiiced again; 
fheFfferioh etacriated Briefifne, and a corifefeiice 
was proposed to the alKes sit Chaitilloh. The 
cbMitfon^ however offifered b^ theni were con- 
i^idered too hntnilrating ; Bonaparte rejected 
fhem', saving that France w6uld rise in mass 
agaiti^t her invaders, and that he should drive 
tnenr before him. The event proves that he 
deceived himself. The enemy continnfed to 
K>ver-run France, and to advance on the ca- 
pital ; \mi not with impunity : the french alrmy 
|>6rforrh6d prodigies of valour ; frequently ar- 
resting their progress and compeliinfg them to 
retreat : the battles of Chateau-Thierry, Vaux- 
Champs , IVfontmirail ahd Mohtefeau shewed 
that the french army had lost nothing of its 
bravery. The engagement at the latter town 
was dreadful; the French gained a complete 
victory , and drove the allies from thfcir po- 
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sitions to a considerable distance in fall re- 
treat. 

It is said that Bonaparte remarked, during 
this battle , that some of bis generals did not 
second him with their accustomed ardor. He 
reproached them with their infidelity, threaten- 
ed one with a court martial , and another with, 
dismissal. The allies were so disconcerted by 
the defeat at Montereau that they were some 
time before they began to act again on the 
offensive ; however they reunited and marched 
on towards the capital. 

Discouragement now became visible among 
many of the officers , and , which was still more 
fatal to Napoleon, intrigue began to sap his 
power. A nation divided against itself becomes 
an easy prey to a foreign enemy. The persons 
attached to the Bourbon dynasty began to ac- 
quire influence , and failed not to profit by it. 
Napoleon , now in the rear of the allies , learn- 
ed that their advanced guards were marching 
rapidly to Paris. He had hoped that they 
would not have risked so dangerous an expe- 
riment j or that they would be attacked in 
front, and that he should be able to cut off' 
their retreat : but fortune had abandoned him 
and his friends, and left them a prey to mis- 
fortune and infidelity. 

The invading aroiy arrive at length in view 
of Paris ^ take possession of its heights, and 
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commence the siege. The whole national-'guard 
a^fiemhle and demand twenty thousand mus- 
kets to defend the city ; but they are told that 
there are not any. They armed themselves with 
whatever they could find , and rushed to the 
heights, where, on the 30^^ of March , at seven in 
the morning, a sanguinary engagement com- 
menced. Montmartre, Pantin, Romainville 
were witnesses of the courageous , hut useless 
efforts of the Parisians to save their capital. 
The pupils of the Polytechnic school fought 
with the greatest intrepidity at the hutte St. 
Chauroont^ but having exhausted their am- 
munition , they were compelled to abandon 
the defence. Joseph Bonaparte and the duke of 
Raguse commanded the troops, and the latter 
went to Joseph , told him that it was impos- 
sible to prolong the defence with any probabi- 
lity of success, and asked permission to treat 
with the enemy for a capitulation. He obtained 
it, and Paris was delivered up to the allies, 
who entered it in tiiumph on the 31<^ of 
march 1814. 

Napoleon was at Fontainebleau, where he 
soon learned the disasters ; and at 6rst thought 
of making a desperate attempt on Paris , he was 
however soon convinced that it was too late. 
He then offered to abdicate in favour of his son ; 
but was told that he must renounce , both for 
himself and bis family, all pretensions to the 
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tlit-dtofe df Ff^nefe. ft6 diA io , jttfd th^ Hie 6f 
Blbi was( granted Irtttt in ^dv^relgnt^. 

His d^partute wali fixed f6<» the 20'^ of April. 
lik wished tb ^ee M^ria-Loui^a and his son, 
btrt ^as prfe vented. Tbe^ were sfent off to 
Tiehna. The eji-einpfe^s Josephine was at Mal- 
ntliison ; by the treaty of ca|)itu{ation a million 
of ft'ankd was granted for her anntial ineom^ : 
^e wsls Visited hf the allied sovereigns; b'nt 
sie did riot long ifarvive the misfortnnes of her 
late hdsband. She died at the latter end of May 
1814 j and tbe emperor Alexander did her rfe- 
nl^ins the fitinor of attending the funeral by 
ptbxif. 

Boridpatte todR an ^f!b6ting leave of &is old 
atiS f;kithiiil companions in siritis, in the coiirt- 
yaird of the palace of Fotttainetlfeaii ; got ihto 
a: darrialge with general B^rtralnd, aiid set on, 
d6^dinpariied by a fev^ friends, and the com- 
mt^^ioners of tHfe^ alHM jiowers , who were to 
cdndilct hhri ont of France. On the road Na- 
^oleo& experienced different recfeptibn^ accoVd- 
ing to the opinions of the inhabitants of the 
vaHotis tOwnsf thrdtigh which he passed. At 
length th^y arrived at Fr^jus, and on the 
ttfoTning of the 28t»», the late etiiperor of Fraiic6 
qtritied its shored for ever, as it was thonght. 

The allied sovereigns having determined on 
t«-establishing the Bourbon dynasty, and the 
Wiiphin, swii of Louis Xyi., bteing df^ad, totris- 
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JkafifoUtfd-^a^iel', brother of Loui^ XVl:, i^^i 
declared king , uAder the titiie of Louis XVllI. 
He was thea \n Eb^laild, but iititnediatel^ 
edibarked, and totei^ Paris on the ^^^ of 
May 18i 4, In ain open carriage, ^ccdinpanied hy 
fhe duchess d'AfigoUt^e, daughter of the liil 
fortunate Louis XVI. and itllHe- Antoinette. 
The prince de Gond^ , the father of hhti vvhose 
Madden death had lately caitf^d mtich sen^dtiotl 
dt P'aris , t«'as iilso ih th<3 carriage. Thttfs thtf 
Bourbons v^^re mte ttiore on th^ tln*6M of 
France, aftd at ti^aity of jieace t^rfs concliided 
btitweew the allies, and that co'untry, hf 
v^}mh it was reduced to its limits of 17925. 

The kWf^i , alnii particularly the Ausfrians 
i^ere eltrefaicly humiliated by ttte aj)JDear- 
aiice of the tolunfn iri the place Tendbme. It 
"^as ih'ade of the cannotis takeii ffohi them, 
a*d stirmountfed by the statde of the moridl*6h 
and general by whorii the]^ had so often beferi 
vAhqiiished. The gre^te^t infttience was the^fe- 
fbre exerted to haite it detfiTOlishect. A cortip'rcf- 
riiise Vvas however n^ade , and the s(tAtUfe bliij 
was fak^n doT^n. This -v^a^ hot accomptish6d 
^thout great diffectrlty ; dnd it is said £hat wheti 
the st&tne came t6 ttife grdtiiid a paper ^ai 
fothid in it containing the following ^ords : 
** ]fe poavant s'lilever jusqii'h moif ils rrConi 
dbdlss€ jusqa'b. tux: " 

Th^ ^tue noiV dh ih^ ctAtmii i^ a neW oUb ; 
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it was elevated in July 1833 and inaugurated 
on the 28^^ of the same month, being the third 
anniversary of the revolution of 1830. 

After such convulsions , it can scarcely be 
supposed that the reign of Louis XVin. was 
very tranquil. A new form of constitution called 
the Constitutional Charter, was enacted as a 
guarantee of public liberty ; but so many differ- 
ent interests were opposed to each other , that 
it was .impossible to conciliate all parties. The 
emigi'ants who had preserved their attach- 
ment to the Bourbon, and returned with them, 
were naturally favoured by them; and the 
men who had rendered services to France 
under Napoleon conceived themselves neglect- 
ed , or badly rewarded ; each party provoked 
the other, and mutual hatred was the conse- 
quence. During this time the allied sovereigns 
were holding a congress at Vienna for the pur- 
pose of arranging the political affairs of Europe. 
They learned the state of France, and that 
numbers of Frenchmen loudly expressed their 
attachment to Napoleon and their regret for 
his fall. This gave rise, it is said, to a proposi- 
tion for sending him to a greater distance from 
France. But suddenly the congress was bro- 
ken up and the situation of Europe entirely 
changed by the unexpected appearance of Bo- 
naparte once more in France at the head , it is 
true, of only six hundred men : but with such 
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a general, and France so discontented^ his army 
increased every moment, and he marched bold- 
ly on towards Paris. His landing spread con- 
sternation, hopes, and fears, in the capital , 
and in fact throughout Europe. 

TALE XLVII. 

THE HUNDRED DAYS. 

Several generals were sent with troops to 
oppose his march , and to take him prisoner ; 
but the recollection of his former victories acted 
as a talisman, and most of them refused to 
draw their swords against their former captain : 
on the contrary they joined, and marched 
with him triumphantly towards Paris ; where 
he arrived in the evening of the 20^^ of March 
1815, twenty days after his landing at Antibes. 

The king had already quitted the capital and 
retired to Ghent, so that Napoleon immediately 
took possession of the Tuileries, and formed a 
new administration. He then wrote to the 
allied monarchs, proposing a peace, on the 
same footing as the existing one; but they 
issued a fulminating proclamation, declaring 
him a traitor, a usurper, and out of the pro- 
tection of all laws. The duke d'AngoulSme had 
gone to the south of France , where he en- 



cUasrPUK^fi to «U9t;9ift the falling Cftuae of f ^e 
Bourboos ; l>ut he failed , and was obliged to 
surrender to general Grouchy. Boaapaiiie or- 
dered him to be liberated and conducted oat 
of the empire. The duchess of AngouLlme also 
placed herself at the head of some troops at 
Bordeaux, and behaved like a heroine; but 
though her bravery excited admiration, the 
cause was abandoned , and she was obliged to 
leave the country. Bonapaii:e finding no hopes 
of conciliating the foreign powers, began vi- 
gorous preparations for war. An army of 
140,000 men was' soon raised, and Napoleon 
left Paris on the 2<><^ of June to put himself at 
its head. His ardor was however somewhat 
damped by the apparent want of confidence on 
the part of the Legislative Body, which occu- 
pied itself with tedious discussions about a new 
constitution , at th£ moment when Europe in 
mass was preparing to pour its armed legions 
into the heart of the country. 

^^ To \7aste the hour of action in dispute , 

^* And calmly plan ho\7 freedom^s boughs should shoot, 

^' When your invader s nx^ was at the root.' ^^ 

The English and Belgian armies were as- 
sembling in the neighboiirhood of Brussels; 
the Prussians were marching towards the same 
point. The Russians were also advancing, and 
it became impoitant to Napoleon to begin the 
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aU^ck liiefpre they had time to ponceutiiate 
|:)[ieif* forces. t}e therefore f^U upon the Prus- 
sia^i^ pommanfljepL by fil^cher ipthe neighbour- 
hood of Ligny and St. Amand on the 16*^ of 
Juixe. The engagepjient was furious , both 
arm^s suffered copsiderably, but the French 
gaiue^ the victory ; the Prussiaus retreated 
leaving , it is s^id , forty pieces of caunon ., six 
colours and a gre^t number of prisoners in the 
hauds of the victors. It is also said that they 
)ps|: iu killed and wovinded , more than 20,000 
men. Blucher w^^ throwu from bis horse du- 
ring 9 charge of the french cuirassiers , and 
they aptually rode oyer him ? but he ivas not 
recogiiized. 

N^poleon'^ b|sad quarters were at Flemnis 
on the 17^^, the roprning after the battle. He 
sent general Grpuchy i» pursuit pf the Prussians, 
ordering him to preyept them from jpining the 
Eqglish , against yfrhom he him9elf ^as msiveh- 
ing. Qi^Q^chy \\s^d with him 36,0flQ men 
af^4 lip pi^cjes of cannon. Dfapolepn led on 
66,00p )yitb 250 pieces. Qu arriving at a place 
calle4 Quatre-Bras, v^here there are four cross- 
roads, Bonaparte foiind tbe eoglish cavalry 
whicb 'Vyellington bad left to cover his retreat : 
on seeing theFrepch advance they retired ; the 
artillery pursued thef^, keeping up si poutinual 
Gre , till ten oVlock at pight. Arrived on the 
borders of the forest ^f Soignies^ the English 
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faaked , and Napoleon soon discovered that he 
was in presence of Wellington and the united 
English and Belgian forces. This was on the 
17*^ of Jane. 

He immediately sent word to Grouchy that 
he should give hattle the next day, desiring 
him to keep the Prussians in check with a part 
of his corps, and with the other to take the 
English on flank. The english forces were 
about 86,000 , having behind them the forest, 
with only one road through it to Brussels in 
case of defeat ; hut in other respects their po- 
sition was favourable. Bonaparte's intention was 
to cut through the centre of the English ; a 
most tremendous attack commenced , and both 
armies appeared , by their desperate ardor , to 
be well aware of the importance of the result. 
The french artillery launched such a destructive 
fire upon the english lines , that they found it 
necessary to retire behind some elevations on 
the plain. They soon advanced again with 
reinforcements, and, in their turn, caused some 
confusion in the french lines. Napoleon viewed 
the eng:igement from an eminence near a farm 
called LA Bbllb Alliance , admiring the bra- 
very and devotion of his troops , acknowledg- 
ing at the same time how well the English 
fought. The work of carnage continued till 
about six o'clock in the evening without any 
decided advantage; but Bonaparte expecting 
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every moment the arrival of Groucliy on the 
flank of the English, made sure of the vic> 
tory; his glass was continually directed to 
that part ; at last an aide-de-camp rode up and 
told him that a strong body of Prussians were 
approaching the right wing of the French. He 
said it was impossible, and that it must be 
Grouchy 's corps. A few minutes however con- 
vinced him that it was the Prussians , and that 
there was no appearance of marshal Grouchy. 
The English at the same moment called up 
their reserve of cavalry ; the Prussians com- 
menced a terrible .cannonade on the french 
flank , and Wellington sent a brigade of hus- 
sars to charge the cavalry , but they could make 
no impression on the french dragoons and cui- 
rassiers, who stood like a rock, and repelled the 
charge. 

The French were now exposed to the fire of 
the whole united army of English, Belgians, and 
Prussians. Grouchy, on whom Bonaparte cal- 
culated so much , did not arrive : the Prussians 
had deceived him by keeping up a fight with a 
detachment of thei rarmy which he took for the 
main body , and thought he was preventing 
them from joining the English, at the very mo- 
ment when they had done so, and were attack- 
ing the right wing of the French.This was a skil- 
ful manoeuvre of the enemy, and a fatal mistake 
on the part of Grouchy. It was now near eight 
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o'clock, and vvhUe the Pnusiaos were thuader- 
ing upon the -wing , WellingtOQ determined to 
nake a desperate charge upon the centre with 
nearly all his cavalry. We have already said liiat 
the hussars could not make any impression on the 
cuirassiers ; lord Anglesey therefore, who com- 
manded the english horse, called up two regi- 
ments named the Life-^ards. These corps had 
never yet seen actual service , hut they are com- 
posed of the finest and strongest men in Eng- 
land; and mounted on horses so far superior 
in size and strength to those of the French , that 
with equal ardour physical force must prevail. 

The charge was tremendous ; the centre of 
the French was thrown in di80rd^r, and lord 
Anglesey almost reached the spot where Bona- 
paii;e stood ; he however received a ball which 
broke one of his legs and stopped him. The 
most dreadful carnage ensued ; the cavalry 
fought man to man, and the allied forces, 
perceiving confusion in the french lines , 
pushed on with all their might to increase it , 
and to prevent them from rallying. The trea- 
chery of some officers who had either passed 
over to the allies, or betrayed the plans of Bona- 
parte, enabled Wellington and Blucher to 
counteract them. The imperial gmird stood 
firm amidst the confusion ; they were attacked 
and called on to surrender ; their answer was : 
,' La garde meukt it mb sb rsnd pas. " 




HoWdV^ tlie lifi^st b^ing brokett , itha Pm^- 
sisLiks , English and Belgkh^ advandfig 6ii ey^i-y 
sid^, a pattio sek«^ sortie of thfe' j^ouilg troldpi 
^ho began to fty crying ** siaiiifik qui pisut I *'' 

Thrt tJOBapletes the confttsfoii ; th6 arrtijr be- 

cottie!^ disorganized ; tbfe brave atrfe bortief atway 

by tlie tdrwnt of cowardly, ot tre'dcherbhs fil- 

gitives y the batflti isf lost, aild the fstte 6f trance, 

Hay of Europe, is decided. 

The English ^eff^ too mttfch fiafigKe^d to pnr- 
stie the fugrtiteS; therefor^ thfe PrnsSianrf, t^ho 
bald only siiSftoihed tlie ktferpartof the fight, 
and who were liMdh itforc crtiel enemies , glad- 
ly liirdeHOok the sahgtiin^ry task of following 
and ttiatssacteltig atll thatt fell into their haildS. 

This celebraited battle h geixeratly called tAk 
BfAi'f tfe 6* WATiRLOt), from at THlage of that liame 
which is heaf the piatfi. H Is al^d sjfiiokeh of a^ 
th* birttle of MOtN* St.-J0hi*, frohi afti ele- 
Vdtioti so earned. It i^ shpposed that mrore than 
eo,(WH)f hiteil fell vJdirtis in this? di^ekdfiil coti- 
fliet ; #bich m doiibt w6<ild have ter/tiiiialled 
tei^y dJfferehtly if Grotichy had af rtved ihStiid 
of the Prussians. 

Tlie french att-my, dettt6f dhsedby triirfbrttine 
and tteachery, were in fufl t'etreat. IVapOlebh 
found it impossible id rally thentt ; they wete 
ptirsned sof closely that his carristge fell into 
the hands of the PVttssians neatr Gharlei'oi, and 
he wa^ in dalii^er alsoef beingtaken. f'indingall 
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efforts useless , he left the command to marshal 
Soult, aud set off for Paris to prevent the bad ef- 
fects that the news of his defeat might occasion, 
and to put the capital in a state of defence. 
The events of the battle were soon known , and 
the friends of the Bourbons took fresh courage. 
The house of lords, and that of the commons 
showed themselves unfavourable to Napoleon, 
and began to blame him as the cause of the 
double invasion of France. The allies were 
once more in full march for Paris. In this si- 
tuation Bonaparte sent to the chambers a note 
containing his abdication in favour of his son , 
whom he styled Napoleon II., proposing to 
put himself at the head of the army as a simple 
general , and promising to resign the command 
as soon as the enemy should be driven out of 
France His proposition was however rejected. 

Things remained in this state of indecision 
till the arrival of the enemy at the walls of 
Paris : no defence was made , but a treaty of 
capitulation was signed , by virtue of which the 
allies entered the capital , and the french army 
retired beyond the Loire. 

Napoleon had retired to Malmaison , a short 
distance from Paris ; and finding all was lost 
for him, he deterndned to abandon France and 
retire to America. With this intention he went 
to Rochefort to embark ; but all the ports were 
so blockaded by the English cruisers that it 
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was impossible to go out without being 
recognised, and perhaps taken prisoner; he 
therefore determined to ask an asylum in 
England , and for that purpose went on board 
the english ship of war Bellerophon , desiring 
to be conveyed to that country. He immediate- 
ly wrote the following letter to the Prince - 
Regent. 
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Your royal highness , 

'^ A victim to the factions which divide my 
'* country, and to the enmity of the great 
'' European powers, my political career is 
^^ finished. I come like Themistocles , to seat 
myself tranquilly by a british fire-side; I 
throw myself under the protection of bri- 
'* tish laws, which I claim of your royal 
highness , as the most powerful , the most 
constant , the most generous of my enemies. 

'* Napoleon. " 

The letter was confided to general Gonr- 
gaud, who went immediately on board an eng- 
Ush vessel towards England. He was not how- 
ever permitted to land , but the letter was sent 
on to London. 

The Bellerophon with Bonaparte on board 
set sail , and soon arrived near the shores of 
England. The english nation would willingly 
have received Napoleon , and have offeicd him 

22. 




aW asyliUfi $ bHt the eWgag^m^^^ of l&e go^ 
v^r<iiiaeM i4ri«h the othei^ ^ftfdpeto' powei*s 
t^a^ an {nsurnKMiilitable dbstli^te, even if the 
*o^ernmefiirt itself bad been kicKtted'tO' do it. 
He was not a'^loweij to disektib^rk , and it 
ivad doon decided that he ^oold be ti^afn»- 
poHed t6 St. Hel^nat, ;lii island in the midst 
ofthe Atlantic ocean y 2,000 leagues from^ Eu- 
rope. 

When this detertnidatioii became known ^ 

a» attetfopt was Made by some person^ at 
London to* cite the en^ish commander who 
had Napoieoii' in oastody^ to prodoce his 
prisoner in the eonirt of king's' b^ndi y and to 
shew eanse ^hy he should otot he' Set at li- 
berty. 

This oitaltioiy was in virtue of a fckw hi 
fiprgland calji^d Hahs/ts GoBPirs ^ whkh foi^ids 
the imprisonment), or transportation o€ any 
one till he has been accused , and has had an 
opportunity of defending himself in open 
court. This caused so much sensation that Itord 
Kieth , commander of tiie Northumberland , a 
vessel to which Napoledn had bee» transferred, 
was obliged to sail immediately , and narrowly 
escaped the citation. 

On the 18^^ of Oct^ 1 81 &, Bonaparte Was 
landed at St. Helena^ which was destined to he 
the place of his exile , and his tomb. 

The history of the world cannot, we think , 
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ofGst k rskA*6 striking leS'son to the i^l)ilSoti^; 
nor a greater ^xaihple of fh^ instability of 
htin^an' ^eatness'. 

TALE XLVIIi; 

THX 9BC0lkj) KESTOK'ATIOIt. 

Lift uflr ntttif 0^ ^yei aglaiin to Fra#*e. The 
alKetl fbtdes \^ dnce' moi'^ ^litei'^,' ahti 
taken possession Of fifate capital. LoiiiS' XYItT. 
r«tii^\^ avid reih0tj!iti««d^<ti throhe; at treaty 
V^s Made iMetfS^^en FriiAcie iMd ^he aVKeft-, in 
virtike of -^hicli that e^ttntry waaf ciVcnhisfcrFbed 
tb'i^ littriW Of If 89*. Hei* Strongest forts w^^to 
be gtfmsDil^d by the allied troo^, of \VHonr 
1 50,e00 vrere to remain in Francis during tbreel^ 
years. A co&tribtitiibu of 700 ihillioiks of frankis. 
was imposed npon> tHe natiba to pay tHe ex- 
poses of the Wat. An additi6nsKl attide stipu* 
lafted diat Fngland' shobld receive an in^mni- 
fication for the confiscationid of her merchaii- 
disi^ at different times by the goveriiment of 
Napoleon. 

IMEarsiial Ncy and general Labedoy^re were 
fried aAd shot ibr having joined Bonapaite 
\vith tbeir Iroops: Lavdlette also , tlie director 
of the postoiffice, i^as condemned t&dieath ; bttt 
he was delivered from prison by big yki£ky 
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who changed clothes with him , and remaiQed 
in the dungeon while he escaped. 

He was assisted in his flight hy three english 
o£E[cers who were afterwards arrested and con- 
demned to six months of imprisonment for the 
part they took in the affair. 

The importance of the politicalevents which 
mark the beginning of the 19^** century has 
obliged us to be more circumstantial in our 
details than the limits of our abridgment would 
well allow ; but Europe once more at peace, we 
return to the plain high road. 

France having once moi*e the Bourbons on 
the throue , began to re-establish many of her 
former institutions. Statues of Henry lY. , 
Louis XrV., etc. , were erected in place of those 
destroyed during the republic. The internal 
peace of the country was however frequently 
disturbed by different parties, who thought 
that the glory and well being of France was 
compromised by the existing state of things. Its 
tranquillity was often troubled by those who 
seek private interest more than public good ; 
and who, to revenge private quarrels, fear 
not to sacrifice the national welfare. Thus 
Avignon , Marseilles and Lyons were disgraced 
by scenes of blood and assassination. It was at 
the first of these places that marshal Brune was 
assassinated in open day , and his body thrown 
into the Rhone. 
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A pistol was fired at lord Wellington in the 
streets of Paris : this is not however so sur- 
prising, though nothing can justify assassina- 
tion, and no one but a sanguinary coward 
will have recourse tp it. 

On the 30*^ of Sepr 1818, a congress was 
opened at Aix-la-Ghapelle to decide on the 
evacuation of France by the allied troops , 
which was fixed for the 30^^ of the following 
November. France, left once more to herself, 
remained comparatively tranquil; but Paris was 
disgraced in \ 820 by the assassination of the 
duke de Berri, at the door of the Opera house, 
which was then in the rue Richelieu, opposite 
the royal Library. 

Shortly after the death of the duke de Berri, 
his widow the duchess gave birth to a son 
( 2 Sept' 1 820 }, who was callejf Charles-Ferdi- 
nand-Marie-Dieudonne d'Artois , duke of Bor- 
deaux. 

During this reign a civil war broke out in 
Spain. France sent an army, commanded by the 
duke of Angonleme , to the assistance of Fer- 
dinand yil. ; the french arms were victorious , 
and after a short campaign returned to their 
own country. No other important event marked 
the reign of Louis XVIII., which terminated by 
his death on the lO^^Sepf 1824. His remains 
were conveyed to the cathedral of St. Denis. 
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TALE XLIX. 

GHA11LE8 i. (1824). 

Gharls$ , count of Aftef» , b<>ett]!^ of 
Lotfis XTlil. , sticce^ded that ikionaireh on 
the tlrfone of Franc*. The early putt of 
his reign was Wot toirfced by any itfiportaiit 
erent, though it cAntiot be HavA te hatve 
been quite tt^ahqtrtl; as it Vrfls difBetfIt, if 
not impossible <o recoucHe the diflferent itk- 
tefests of contettding parties; -whose tetri- 
gues served but to excite, or increase r^n- 
coiir, to sap the foundatiou of the thfoiie , 
and to expose their country to the danger 
of becoming again thcf theati^e of foreign , 
and domestic war. 

"While things were in this state, the FreAfCh 
cOnstllat Algtef'S, ott the cOatSt of Afri<^, being 
at the court of the Dey, reeeited , during an 
audieUce, a blow with a fan froiw thirt monar^b. 

If you are not yet acquainted wkh the Alge- 
rttteS, it is i!recessaty to inform yoto Uftit they 
are chiefly pirates aud have , during three tem- 
taries, Committed the greatest depredatiotis 
upon the vessels and crews 6f christian eottn- 
tries; seizing the metvhatndi'se , and Selling; the 
people as slaves. They have even had the bold- 
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u^8 to hn^ on the co^st of France^ ^nd 
e^irry into slavery any ])ersoo8 they coijld 
take. 

They have been at different time^ attacked , 
by Charles V., by Louis XIV., and by tj^e 
English) but without producing a|iy pero^a^ 
nent good effect. It was reserved for the Fren<;;h 
to avenge the injuries of £urope upon them. 

An array was sent from Toulon which , after 
being separated by a violent storm, landed at a 
«hort distance, and i^ a few day# rendered 
themselves masters of the capit;al , an4 the im- 
vaenpe treasures of the Dey. The French took 
possession of the territory in the name of 
ChailesX., and it is at this moment (Feb. J 834) 
a colouy of France, Tlie Dey came to Parip and 
lived there as a private person during some 
tim^ > after which he went to Italy. There were 
great rejoicings and illuminations at Paris on 
afipoy^nt of this victory. The royal family went 
in grand procession to the cathedra) church to 
return thanks to Qeaven ; but scarcely had the 
firfX impulse of joy subsided to calm 9ati9fac- 
tions ere Paris was condemned to see its streets 
inuudated with the blood of its inhabitants, 
its monarch driven from his throne, and the 
dynasty once more changed. 

On the 2$^^ of July 1 830 a privy couucil was 
held at the Tuileries in which it was represent- 
ed tp the king by the ministers^ that the govern- 
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ment, and the throne itself was in danger; 
thatrepubhcan principles were spreading in an 
alarming manner^ that great numbers of the 
deputies were violent republicans and con- 
stantly opposed the march of government. The 
ministers further represented, that the great in- 
strument which promulgated sedition tiirbugh- 
out the country was the periodical press ; sta- 
ting that by its means the electors were cor- 
rupted, and consequently they elected for 
their representatives in parliament, men of 
republican principles, and that the juries who 
had to pronounce verdicts on the prosecutions 
against the editors of different papers ,, were so 
contaminated that they published with impu- 
nity opinions subversive of all order and govern- 
ment 

The king was the more inchned to believe 
these representations , because a short time be- 
fore, a majority of the chamber of deputies, 
consisting of 221 members, had voted an address 
to him containing very strong remonstrances 
on the conduct of ministers ; the consequence 
was the prorogation , and afterwards the dis- 
solution of that parliament. On this occasion 
a veiy witty pun was circulated among the Pa- 
risians. It was as follows : " Ces pcutvres de- 
putes qui itaient si francs (six francs), les 
voilk dissous ( dix sous ) ." 

The consequences of those representations 
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tvere the celebrated proclamations , or orders 
itt council of the 26'^ of July, by which the li- 
berty of the periodical press was suspended, 
and the laws relating to the elections of de- 
puties considerably altered. 

This blow was so unexpected that on mon- 
day afternoon the 26^^, all Paris seemed stupi-^ 
fled, all parties were astonished, and the 
friends of good order and tranquillity began to 
conceive the most alarming fears. At night some 
lamps were broken , and the windows of some 
j^nblic offices, by those who si vail themselves 
of such Oppottunities to commit their depre- 
dations. On tu^sday morning, the S7^^^ things 
began to weal* a serioils aspect. Several of 
the newspapers , though the publication wad 
fbrbidden till: they had been submitted to 
the censor, appeared, containing the procla- 
mations, with the most violent comments upon 
them, and a declaration of the editors, that 
they would continue to publish as usual in 
spite of the government; adding that the Charter 
was violated , and calling upou the nation to 
rise in defence of it. 

This produced a double effect : it excited the 
government on one side ; and officers were sent 
to seize and destroy tlie presses ofthose pa- 
pers . The news spread rapidly thi^ough all 
parts of the town , mobs began to assemble. 
In the garden of the Palais-Royal , men vvere 

23 
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seen tnoanted on chairs , reading the papers 
to groups around them, and u^ng the most 
energetic language to excite them to resistaacse. 
The crowds increased continually in the streets, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Palais-Royal. Their numbers were considerably 
augmented in conseqnence of several printers 
and other establishments discharging their 
workmen , to the amount of several Uiousands , 
declaring they would no more employ them 
till things were altered. It was now found ne- 
eessaiy to send the gens-d'armes to clear away 
the mob ; this Uiey endeavoured to do hy fre- 
quent charges ; but the moment the troop re- 
turned, the people followed them pouring 
from every street and alley, crying, down with 
the gens'>'4'armes, and throwing mud or stones 
at them. This continued for some time with 
increasing irritation on both sides : at last some 
of the mob fell , or were thrown down by the 
military, and trampled upon by the^ horses; 
this caused dreadful cries among the crowd, and 
a fresh volley of missiles was thrown at the 
soldiers. Irritation now became almost friry, 
and the report of fire-arms was heard. It is 
not known whether the first shot was fired 
hy the people, or by the military, as each 
accuse the other : however a general cry of 
'* to arms! to arms! we are massacred! " 
spread through the streets, and almost imme- 
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diatelj several gunsmiths^s shops were broken 
open, and their arms distributed amottg the 
people. The military posts were attacked , and 
many of them taken ; much skirmishing took 
place in the streets , and the ears of the peace* 
able inhabitants were shocked by repeated 
discharges of musketry; knowing at every 
discharge that Frenchmen were falling by 
the hands of Frenchmen , and that the streets 
of Paris were running with the blood of its 
citizens. At length night suspended these 
dreadful scenes , which wei'C however renewed 
with redoubled and systematic fury early on 
the morning of Wednesday the ZS^, 

The rooming of the 28»*», the struggle be- 
tween the people and the government be- 
came more determined than ever. It appeared as 
if each party had passed thenight in preparation. 
The capital became a general scene of civil war- 
fare . The flags at the public officeswere torn down 
and trampled under foot, and the ensigns of roy- 
alty, such as the arms over the shop-doors, and 
the word royal at the lottery offices disappear- 
ed. The ministers had quitted their hotels and 
retired to the Toileries. Almost every princi- 
pal street now became a scene of battle ; the 
dead and wounded were seen being carried off 
in all directions. The corners of the streets 
were barricaded ; a&d many of the populace 
had taken paving stones to the upper stones 
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of the houses , from which they threw them 
oa the military as they passed;, many of 
whom fell victims to th^s horrihle warfare. 

Towards the latter part of this day aome 
marks of indecision were observed among th^ 
soldiers of the line , and soon after whole re- 
giments refused to fire on the people , who , in 
consequence, became more animated, and more 
confident of success. They now formed them- 
selves into strong bodies ; several of the pupils 
of the Polytechnic school had placed them- 
selves at the head of different detachments, 
leading them on to the attack. Thus passed 
Wednesday the 28^^, which was a day of blood- 
shed from morning till near midnight. 

On the morning of thursday the )&9^^, the 
struggle was renewed at day -break with sanr 
guinary resolution on both sides. Numbers of 
beautiful trees ou the Boulevards were cut down 
and placed across the road to impede the sol- 
diers. The populace had seized the powder 
magazines; they had also procured arms at 
several barracks , and at the depot of St. Thok- 
mas d'Aquin. 

The soldiers of the line having ceased firing , 
the situation of the swiss-guard and the royal 
guard became very critical. They were almost 
ihe only troops in Paris who still remained 
firm to the government , and , while the people 
were every moment reinforced by numbers 
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from the faubourgs, the ranks of the guards 
-were perpetually tinned by the continual fire 
of their assailants. 

The Swiss had retrenched themselves in the 
Louvre, whence they kept up a dreadful fire, 
and killed great numbers of the populace. It 
was therefore resolved to attempt a conp-de- 
main. The palace was attacked at the same mo- 
Bient on three sides, the gates were forced, the 
mob entered and a dreadful scene of carnage 
took place. 

The Swiss retired to the Tuileries, which 
was also defended by the royal guard. The 
people , shortly after the taking of the Louvre, 
resolved to make a desperate effort on the for- 
mer palace , wluch was then the only remain- 
ing post of the government ; it was attacked 
with such irresistible fury , that after a short 
resistance , the duke of Raguse was obliged to 
retreat with his troops , and leave the Tuile> 
rles to the mercy of the populace , who soon 
entered by doors and windows , and in a few 
moments, busts, pictures, papers and numerous 
things were seen flying from the windows; a 
work of destruction was commenced ; but some 
of the most reasonable among those who had 
entered begged the others not to disgrace 
themselves by such unmanly acts, and soon 
after this a soi*t of guard was formed to pre- 
vent further devastation. 

'ia. 
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The troops bad retired to the bois de Bou- 
logne , where it was expected they would rally, 
receive reinforcements , and come down again 
on Paris. But the court being now convinced 
thatthe capital was in arms , the king sent word 
that the proclamations were revoked , and the 
ministry changed. This proposition came too 
late ; the people had gained the victory ; and 
several members of parliament and other men 
of influence having joined them (among whom 
was the celebrated general Lafayette), it wasde^ 
termined that the government should he entire- 
ly changed. The king hearing of this offered to 
abdicate in favour of the Dauphin , but he was 
told that prince would not be accepted , as be 
had formed a part of the council whence the 
ordonnances had issued. 

During this time a provisional , or temporary 
government had been formed , and the duke 
of Orleans was invited to place himself at the 
head of it , as lieutenant general of the king- 
dom ; which he did. The tri-coloured flag was 
again adopted as the national standard : it had 
already been hoisted successively on the dif- 
ferent edifices conquered by the people. The 
royal family, who were at St. Cloud, retired 
to Versailles , and soon after to Rambouill^t ; 
where king Charles, finding there was no hope, 
either for himself or for the Dauphib, sent 
to the duke of Orleans an act of abdication 
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fiar himself and the dake of Angouleme, in fa- 
vour of the duke of Bordeaux. 

This act was read by the duke of Orleans 
to the parliament; but no further notice was 
taken of it. The members of the family of 
Charles X. were still at Rambouillet; but it 
-was deemed necessary for the tranquillity of the 
country that they should quit France. Com- 
missioners were sent to offer them an escort 
to the frontiers ; the late king however would 
not see them , and when the news of his refusal 
reached Paris , the populace rose in mass and 
marched with cannon and all kinds of arms 
towards Rambouillet. This manifestation de- 
cided Charles X. to emigrate. The family left 
the chateau on the 4^^ of August 1830; they 
proceeded, by easy journeys, towards Cher- 
bourg, where they embarked and soon landed 
in England. 

They were received as private persons, and 
went first to live at Lulworth castle , in Dor- 
setshire : this was however too near the sea- 
coast and opposite the shores of France ; so 
they were advised to change , and they went 
to Holyrood house, near Edinburgh, which had 
already been the asylum of that unfortunate 
family,after the revolution of 1789. Charles X., 
after remaining some time in Scotland , retired 
with his family to Prague in Bohemia , where 
they yet reside ( December 1833). 

23.. 
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The parliament of France then assembled to 
remodel the constitutional Charter, and, when 
it ivas finished, came to the resolution of offer- 
ing the throne to the dnke of Orieans , on con- 
dition of his swearing to govern according to 
the said Charter. 

He took the tjath in presence of the peers 
and deputies assembled ; and then ascended the 
throne, taking the title of Louis Philif I., kiiw 
OF TBK FimircH. 

TALE L. 

I,0ms-PH1LIP 1. (1830). 

The ministers of Charles X. , knowing that 
the public mind was furiously excited against 
them , endeavoured to escape. Three of them 
succeeded, but the others , viz , the prince de 
Polignac , MM. de Peyronnet , de Chante- 
lauze , and Guernon de Ranville , were taken 
and tried before the peers. They were all con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and to 
pay the expenses of the trial. In addition to 
which prince Polignac , as having been prime 
minister, was declared to be an outlaw ; that is 
out of the protection of the law; or to be con- 
sidered as dead in the eye of the law; by 
which sentence all right to property is abolish - 
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ed y the wife is considered a widow , and the 
children succeed to the estates , etc. 

The popular mind was so much irritated 
against the ministers that, daring the trial, 
which lasted some weeks, a strong military 
ftMTce was necessary to prevent the populace 
from attacking the Luxemhourg, where they 
were confined during that time. 

After condemnation they were taken to the 
fortress of Yincennes , and thence to Ham in 
Picardy, where they are still confined (i 854) . 

After this the country went on as quietly as 
could he expected of a kingdom so recently 
exposed to the horrors of civil war. However 
the violent republicans , who wished a govern- 
ment on their own principles, began to be dis- 
satisfied with the moderate measures of Louis- 
Philip ; while, on the other hand , the partisans 
of the late government declared their enmity to 
him , and used all their power to thwart the 
measures of his government. An attempt was 
even made in June 1832 , in which both par- 
ties are said to have united their efforts to de- 
prive him of the crown. It was on the 6*** of June 
that the funeral of the celebrated general La- 
marque gave a pretext for a large assembly of 
people.Aconflict took place between the military 
and some of the crowd and bore the appearance of 
another revolution. Our ears were again shock- 
ed with continual reports of musketry and can- 
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non , the streets were again strewed with dead 
and wounded, particularly in the populous quar- 
ters of St. Denis and St. Martin, in which latter 
street there was scarcely a window left whole ; 
and the fronts of some shops were entirely 
carried away : one house N° 30 was almost de- 
molished, and the church of St. Merry yet bears 
marks of the balls. 

The insurrection was quelled on the second 
day, and since that time the capital has remain- 
ed quiet , though the south of France , and la 
Vendee have been agitated by party spirit, and 
open resistance. 

In the early part of this year (1 832), the du-r 
chess of Berri landed in the south with some 
partisans of the elder branch of the Bourbons ; 
and succeeded in reaching la Vendue. This 
duchess was the widow of the duke of Berri , 
who was assassinated at the Opera in 1 820 , and 
mother of the duke of Bordeaux , who , before 
the change of dynasty by the revolution of 1 830, 
was second in succession to the crown of 
France. 

Her presence excited the enthusiasm of the 
Yendeans , and caused several conflicts. How- 
ever she was at last traced by the authorities 
to a house at Nantes, and, after a fruitless 
search of many hours , was found concealed in 
a small recess behind a chimney. It is said that 
the concealment was so well imagined, that 
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discovery would not have taken place had not 
some of the gens-d'armes who were left to 
watch in a room that had been searched, 
made a large fire in the chimney to warm them- 
selves : the retreat being immediately behind 
the iron plate of the chimney, became so in- 
supportably hot that , after having endured it 
almost to suffocation , the duchess , and two 
gentlemen who were concealed with her, called 
put that they surrendered. The chimney-plate 
opened and the captives came forth half roast- 
ed. They were immediately taken to prison : 
the duchess was soon after sent to the citadel 
ofBlaye, near Bordeaux , where she declared 
herself married to an Italian prince, and in 
a state of pregnancy. — She was conGned 
till after her accouchement , and then trans- 
ported on board a french vessel to Naples , her 
native place. 

Before closing our little history, we think it 
necessary to say a few words concerning some 
important events which happened at Brussels 
in the year 1830, and which have been the 
cause of placing on a new throne erected in 
Belgium a king related to the royal family of 
England, and a queen in the person of the eld- 
est daughter of Louis -Philip I., the reigning 
"monarch of France. 

Holland and Flanders had been united into 
one kingdom under the title of the Netherlands, 
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governed bj a prince of the house of Nassau. 
There existed however an unconquerable jea- 
lousy betw^een the Dutch and Flemings,^which 
in August 1830 , broke out into open war. A 
revolt took place at Brussels , and after some 
sanguinary combats between the king's troops 
and the people, the latter were victorious. The 
dutch authorities were driven out, a provision- 
al government was formed and a separation of 
the two countries demanded. 

This , through the determined interference 
of France and England, was efiected (hough not 
without difficulty, as the northern powers were 
jealous of any arrangement which might in-- 
crease the influence of those two nations. It 
was however arranged , a new throne was 
created, and waited only a new king. Another 
difficulty was to find one to suit all parties in- 
terested. The crown was offered to the duke of 

• 

Nemours , second son of Louis Philip. He did 
Kiot however accept it. Fresh negociations 
were opened and the prince of Saxe-Co- 
bourg was proposed. This prince had for- 
merly married the princess Charlotte of Wales, 
daughter of George the Fourth of England , and , 
had she survived her father, she would have 
succeeded to the crown of that nation, where 
the salic law does not exist. The prince would 
then have been king-consort , that is husband 
of the queen , but wjiUiout any pretensions to 
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govern. The princess however died in giving 
birth to her first child in less than a year 
after her marriage. 

The crown of Belgium being offered to the 
prince of Saxe-Cobourg, he after some hesita- 
tion accepted it under certain conditions ; and 
shortly after married the eldest daughter of 
Louis-Philip I. 

The dispute with Holland was not however 
quite arranged; the dutch troops still occu- 
pied the citadel of Antwerp and refused to 
surrender it. At last France determined to take 
it by force for the Belgians. A french army 
Tvas sent to invest it, and after a siege of 
several days, in which the soldiers of that 
nation manifested their usual courage and 
perseverance , the Dutch were obliged to sur- 
render. 

Since that time the european powers are at 
peace. Long may tranquillity and good un- 
derstanding exist among them ! 



La paix rend iin Etat ilorissant, riche, illustre; 
La 'victoire avec loi ne poite quVn faux lustre.^'* 
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